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OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar, II’ — 
By Frank R. Brake, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE NUMERALS.’ 


Tuer numerals of the Philippine languages,’ with the excep- 
tion of the first, fourth, and sixth of the cardinal series, are 
derived from dissyllabic roots, and are thus, from a morpho- 
logical standpoint, more closely allied to nouns than to - pro- 
nouns. They may be divided into the following classes,* viz. : 





1 Part I. Introduction, General Features, Phonology, and Pronouns 
appeared in the preceding volume of the Journal, pp. 317-396. For 
addenda and corrigenda to Part I, see page 252, at the end of this article. 

°?For the principal grammars and dictionaries of the Philippine 
Languages cf. I, p. 323, ft. nt. 2. For the Kalamian numerals cf. 
pp. 211-224 of Retana’s Archivo del Bibliofilo Filipino, II. Add Encina, 
Gramatica bisaya-cebuana, Manila, 1885; Williams, Grammatische 
Skizze der Ilocano-Sprache, Miinchen, 1904: Montano (see below, p. 253). 

3 In addition to the languages treated in Part I, viz., Tagalog, Bisayan 
(Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Samaro-Leytean), Bikol, Pampangan, Panga- 
sinan, Ilokan, Igorot (Nabaloi, Bontok), Ibanag, Batan, Magindanao, 
Sulu, and Bagobo, the following are also included in this part, viz., 
Kalamian, Samal, Manobo, Tagakaolo, Bilan, and Atas (cf. Montano, op. 
cit.) The numerals of the Harayan dialect of Bisayan, which was 
included in Part I, are not given in Mentrida-Aparicio, hence it does not 
appear in the above enumeration. As the numerals in Montano, op. cit., 
seem to be very incorrectly reported, they will be given separately 
in an appendix to the Cardinals, pp. 226-228. 

4 Besides the classes of numerals given here, there are a number of 
other derivatives, made with verbal particles and used as verbs, but 
the treatment of these belongs rather to the discussion of the verb. 
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200 F. Rh. Blake, [1907. 

a) cardinals, answering the question ‘how much ?’ 

b) ordinals, answering the question ‘in what order in a 
series ?’ 

c) fractions, answering the question ‘ what part of 

d) distributives, answering the questions ‘how many at a 
time ?’ ‘how many apiece ?’ 

e) adverbs, answering the questions ‘how often?’ ‘ which 


9? 
. 


time ?’ 
f) restrictives, in which the idea of ‘only’ is added to the 
other numerals. 
Cardinals. 
For purposes of discussion the cardinals may be conveniently 
divided into the following classes, viz. : 
Primary. 
a).units from ‘ one’ to ‘ ten.’ 
b) even tens from ‘twenty’ to ‘ ninety.’ 
c) even hundreds, thousands, ete. 
Intermediate. 
a) teens from ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen.’ 
b) numbers between even tens. 
c) numbers between even hundreds, thousands, etc. 
Primary Cardinals. 
The units have the following forms in the various languages, 
viz. : 1 2 3 4 5 


Tag.’ isa dalawa tatlo apat’ . lima 





' Noceda in his Tagalog dictionary, article isain, p. 159, mentions 
another series of the first ten numerals, viz., isain, duwain, mampat, 
agyo, tondong, kala, manapit, saga, bulaid, toro, which, he states, 
were used in ancient times. The first series, however, is the common 
property of all the languages of the Malayo-Polynesian family, so it is 
hardly possible that the second series should be the more ancient. Brand- 
stetter, Tagalen and Madagassen, Luzern, 1902, p. 10, thinks that 
Noceda’s statement rests on a misunderstanding, and that they repre- 
sent a series of secret numbers or the numerals of another language ; 
the former supposition is probably correct. It may be that some of 
them belong to one of the idioms of the Negritos, about which very 
little is known. The first two numerals of this series, isain, duwain, 
seem to be derivatives with the suffix in from isa of the other series, 
and *duwa an older form of ‘ two’ (cf. below, p. 204); the third, mampat, 
is based on pat, the root of apat, the fourth of the first series. 

? The form ipat occurs in the adverbs, cf. below, p. 246. 





een hed enc entenn ww wn 
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1 2 3 4 5 
Bis. (Ceb.) usa duha, tolo, upat lima, 
duduha' __totolo'’ lilima* 
Bis. (Hil.) usa, isa duha, tolo, opat, lima 
daroa tatlo apat 
Bis. (S.L.) usa duha, tolo, upat lima 
duduha' _ totolo’ 
Bik. saro dua tolo apat lima 
Pamp. isa, adua atlo apat lima 
metong 
Pang. isa, dua’ talo’ apat* lima 
sakey 
Ilok. isa, dua tallo® uppat lima 
maisa 
Iban. itte, due, dua  tallu appat lima 
tadday 
Igor. (Nab.) saxei chua taddo appat dima 
Igor. (Bon.) isa chuwa tolo ipat lima 
Bat. asa” , dadua, tatdo,, apatyyi; dima yj; 
dadima, 
Kal. tata, eta doroa tolo epat lima 
Mag. isa dua telu apat, lima 
pat’ 





' In Cebuan these reduplicated forms are made from the units with 
initial consonant; in Samaro-Leytean the same rule probably applies, 
although it is not stated and only ‘two’ and ‘three’ are given. In 
Samaro-Leytean these forms are used when the numerals form the 
predicate of a sentence, and are equivalent to verbal forms with pre- 
fixed ma, e. g., maduha. Zueco gives the following ambiguous distinc- 
tion between reduplicated and unreduplicated forms: ‘‘ Las unidades 
cuya inicial es consonante, duplican la primera silaba cuando especifican 
una cantidad. No la duplican, cuando la cuenta es abstracta.” He also 
states, however, that the two forms may be used without distinction 
(cf. Zueco, p. 14). 

? The numerals from ‘two’ to ‘ten’ are followed by ra, ira ‘they’ 
when they stand as predicate of a sentence, ra after a vowel, e. g., 
dua ra, ira after a consonant, e. g., apat ira. 

* In the distributives tatlo also occurs (cf. below, p. 239). 

4 The form epat occurs in the distributives (cf. below, p. 289). 

* With Batan forms the subscript Arabic numerals refer to the pages 
of the Batan Catechism, and the Roman numerals to the pages of the 
‘* Prologo” in Retana’s Archivo, vol. II, on which the forms occur. 

® Given by Porter, A Primer and Vocabulary of the Moro Dialect 
(Magindanau), Washington, 1903, p. 71. 
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Sulu 


Bag. 


Tag. 


Bis. (Ceb.) 


Bis. (Hil.) 
Bis. 
Bik. 
Pamp. 
Pang. 


Tlok. 


(S. L.) 


Iban. 

Igor. (Nab.) 
Igor. (Bon.) 
Bat. 


Kal. 
Mag. 


Sulu 


Bag. 





F. R. Blake, 


1 2 3 
isa, dua to 
hambuk 
sabbad dua tatlo 
6 7 8 
anim pito walo 
unum pito, walo 
pipito 
unum, _—pito walo 
anum 
unom pito walo 
anom pito walo 
anam pitu walo 
anem pito walo 
innem, __pito walo 
ennem 
annam __—ipitu walu 
annim __sipitto gualo 
inim pito walo 
anem‘ - pito,* wago* 
papitu, 
ehem® __ pito walo 
anem, pitu walu 
nem* 
inom peto walu 
annam _—ipitto walo 


[1907. 


4 5 
opat lima 
appat lima 

9 10 
siyam sangpowo, 
polo’ 
siam, (na)polo 
sisiam 
siam (na) polo, 
isa ka-polo’ 
siam napolo 
siam sangpolo® 
siam apulo 
siam sampolo 
siam polo, sanga- 
polo,-pollo 
siam mafulu 
dsiam sampulo 
siam simpoo 
siam‘* POgoxiy, asa- 
pogo,, asa 
a pogo, 
siam tampolok 
siau sapulu 
siam hangpoh 
sio sapolo 





1 Polo is said to be used without sang when counting consecutively, 
cf. Totanes, Arte de la lengua tagala, Binondo, 1865, p. 108. This form 
is either dialectic or is borrowed from one of the adjacent languages. 

? Sampolo is found also in the distributives (cf. below, p. 240). : 

’ Following sangpolo in San Augustin is de rarong polo. 
this indicates that polo is rarely used alone, or that there is another form 
saro-ng polo, as in the case of laksa, ‘ million,’ is uncertain. ; 

4 Assumed on the basis of the ordinals on pp. 5 and 6 of the Catechism. 

>So given in the Kalamian vocabulary (cf. above, p. 199, ft. nt. 2) 


p. 224; doubtless simply a mistake for enem. 


° Given by Porter op. ¢it., loc. cit., as nim, % being probably used to 
represent the indistinct vowel which is given as e by Juanmarti. 


Whether 





! 
| 
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The forms of ‘ one’ differ from those of the other numerals 
in being derived from pronominal particles. They have for 
the most part been explained in Part I, pp. 344, 345. Add the 
following. Batan asa is probably the root particle sa which is 
found in the majority of the forms of ‘one,’ with a prefixed a 
probably identical with the a of Tagalog ang, just as the ¢ of 
isa is identical with the ¢ of Pampangan ing. Kalamian tata, 
eta are based on a root particle ta identical with the sa (cf. 
katawa ‘husband, wife’ = ka+atawa [Tag. asawa| and ef. 
also the change from s to ¢in Ibanag [I, p. 333]). Zata is a 
reduplicated form, eta is probably identical with 7-sa. Pam- 
pangan metong is probably to be analyzed as me (=Tlok. mat in 
maisa |1, p. 331])+to (=dem. root part. to[I, p. 352])+ligature 
ng, which has become an integral part of the word as in Taga- 
log ang (I, p. 341 f.). If metong contains the demonstrative 
root particle to, it is not unlikely that the root particle sa, 
which is found in the majority of the forms of ‘one,’ is iden- 
tical with the demonstrative particle sa of the Pangasinan 
definite article sa (I, p. 342). 

Sulu hambuk is probably hang-buk with assimilation; for 
hang cf. below, p. 207; buk is probably numeral coefficient (cf. 
I, p. 345). 

The remaining nine numerals are apparently derived from 
roots, dissyllabic except in the case of ‘four’ and ‘six.’ The 
fifth numeral is also the word for ‘hand’ in many of the lan- 
guages. Here it is evident that the word for ‘hand’ with its 
five fingers has been taken to indicate ‘five.’ The original 
meaning of the other numeral roots does not appear. 

The original Philippine form of ‘two’ seems to have been 
dua (doa) as in Bikol, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Ibanag, Magin- 
danao, Sulu, and Bagobo. Ibanag- due, like itte, contains the 
ligature 7, viz. dua+i (cf. I, p. 345). Igorot ch is the regular 
phonetic representation of d (I, p. 333). In Bontok chuwa, a 
semi-vowel w has been developed out of uv. In Bisayan duha 
a secondary / has been developed between the two vowels. In 
Pampangan the initial a of adua is, like that of atlo, ‘ three,’ 
probably derived from the a of apat ‘ four;’ ‘two’ and ‘ three’ 
had probably become monosyllabic as *dwa and *tlo, and the a 
was prefixed in order to conform them to the prevailing dis- 
syllabic type. The fact that ‘six’ is anam and ‘ten’ apulo 
may also have had some influence in bringing about this ana- 
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logical change.’ Kalamian doroa and Cebuan and Samaro- 
Leytean duduha have reduplication*® of the first syllable. In 
Hiliguayna duroa and Batan dadua the vowel of the reduplica- 
tion is written @ instead of wu, 0, and probably represents an 
unaccented indistinct vowel. Tagalog dalawa is difficult ; it 
may represent a reduplicated form of *dawa, intervocalic d 
being irregularly changed to / instead of r, or it may be *dawa 
with infixed particle /a.* *Daid is probably a modification of 
duwd, derived by insertion of w from *dua,‘ unaccented 
being changed to « as in the reduplicated forms above. 

The original form of ‘three’ seems to have been a form f¢-lo 
with an indistinct vowel between the two consonants. This 
indistinct vowel appears as 0 in Bisayan, Bikol, Bontok, and 
Kalamian fo/o, and Cebuan and Samaro-Leytean reduplicated 
totolo, as ain Pangasinan ta/o, Llokan, Ibanag, tadlo, tallu, Nabaloi 
taddo, and as ¢e in Magindanao tel/z. In Nabaloi / appears as d 





' For analogical changes produced by the influence of consecutive 
numerals upon each other, cf. Osthoff u. Brugmann, Morphologische 
Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1878, Th. 1, pp. 92-132; also my article, Hebrew 
MwN, Dw IN, JAOS., vol. xxvi, 19C5, pp. 117-119. 


*In the Philippine Languages reduplication at the beginning of a 
word, which is the only kind we are concerned with in this article, 
consists in the repetition of either one or two syllables. Ordinarily the 
final consonant of the syllable or combination of syllables which is to 
be reduplicated, does not appear in the reduplication, except when it is 
the final consonant of a word or root. Reduplication of one syllable 


may be called partial, reduplication of two syllables, full reduplication. — 


The two are sometimes combined in the same word. Examples in 
Tagalog are, e. g., 

susulat from sulat 

magiginbanal from maginbanal 

araw-araw ‘* araw 

babalibaligtad ‘ baligtad 

kakatakatawo ‘‘ katawo 
Sometimes, however, in partial reduplication the consonant after the 
vowel of the syllable to be reduplicated is repeated, even though it 
stands in the following syllable. This mode of reduplication is found 
chiefly in the languages of the Northern Group like Ilokan. Examples 
in Ilokan are, e. g., 


. 


balbalay from balay 
silsilid ‘* gid. 
* Cf. L. B. Wolfenson, The infixes la, li, lo, in Tagalog, JAOS., vol. 
xxvii, 1906, pp. 142-146. 
4Cf. the ordinal form tialua, p. 230, below. 
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(I, p. 334). The doubling in Ilokan, Ibanag, and Nabaloi is 
phonetic (I, p. 336). Sulu ¢o represents a contraction of too 
derived from tolo by loss of intervocalic 7 (I, p. 333 f.). In 
Pampangan atlo the initial @ is to be explained like the a of 
adua; the indistinct vowel is syncopated. Tagalog, Hiliguayna, 
Bagobo tatlo, Batan tatdo (d for /, ef. I, p. 334) consist of the 
syncopated form ¢/o with a reduplicative syllable ta, a repre- 
senting an indistinct, unaccented vowel. 

The original form of ‘four’ seems to have been pat. This 
has been made dissyllabic by prefixing an articular particle a 
in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, Bikol, Pangasinan, Batan, and Magin- 
danao; u, 0 in Bisayan, Ilokan, and Sulu; 7, e in Bontok and 
Kalamian. The doubling in Ibanag, Nabaloi, and Bagobo 
appat, Ilokan uppat, is phonetic. Magindanao pat may be the 
original root, or it may be a shortened form due perhaps to the 
analogy of forms like sapulupat ‘ fourteen,’ if the @ is lost here 
phonetically (cf. below, p. 217). 

The original form of ‘ five’ was dima, as in all the languages 
except Nabaloi and Batan where 7 has been changed to d. 
Cebuan has the reduplicated form Jilima, and Batan the ‘form 
dadima, in which the vowel of the reduplication is a. 

The original form of ‘six’ was probably »-m with an indis- 
tinct vowel between the two consonants. This form, like pat 
‘four,’ was made dissyllabic by prefixing an articular particle, 
in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Iba- 
nag, Nabaloi, Batan, Magindanao, and Bagobo; wu, 0 in Bisayan, 
and Sulu (for # ef. I, p. 332); 7, e in Ilokan, Bontok, and 
Kalamian. In every case except in Ilokan the articular particle 
is the same as that used in ‘four.’ The indistinct vowel appears 
as @ in Tagalog anim, Nabaloi annim, Bontok inim, as e in 
Ilokan innem, Pangasinan, Batan, Magindanao anem, Kala- 
mian efem, as u, o in Bisayan unom, unum, Hiliguayna and 
Bikol anom, anum, Sulu inom, as a4 in Pampangan anam, 
Ibanag and Bagobo annam. The doubling in Ilokan, Ibanag, 
Nabaloi, and Bagobo is phonetic. Magindanao nem (num) is 
to be explained like pat ‘ four.’ 

The original form of ‘seven’ was pito, pitu, as in most of the 
languages. Phonetic doubling occurs in Nabaloi and Bagobo 
pitto. In Sulu peto, ¢ is represented by @ (ef. I, p. 377). 
Reduplicated forms are Cebuan pipito and Batan papitu, in the 
latter of which the vowel of reduplication is a. 
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The original form of ‘eight’ was walo, walu, as in most of 
the languages. In Nabaloi gualo, initial w has become gz (I, 
p. 332), and in Batan wago, intervocalic 7 has become g (I, 
p. 334). 

The original form of ‘nine’ was siam, as in most of the lan- 
guages. Cebuan has the reduplicated form sistam. In Taga- 
log siyam a semi-vowel y has been developed out of the 7. In 
Nabaloi dsiam the initial s has suffered some phonetic modifi- 
cation; ds probably represents the affricative dz. In Magin- 
danao siau and Bagobo sio the end of the word has been 
modified after the analogy of the adjacent numerals, in Magin- 
danao walu, sapulu, in Bagobo walo, sapolo; sio may be a con- 
traction of *siau. 

‘Ten’ consists sometimes of the simple root, but usually of a 
combination of root and prefix. The original root of ‘ten’ was 
polo, pulu, pulo. This is found unchanged in Bisayan, Bikol, 
Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, Magindanao, and 
Bagobo. Kalamian polok has added a final & of uncertain 
origin. Ilokan may have doubling of the /, viz. pollo. In 
Ibanag fulu, p before uw has become 7 (I, p. 332). In Batan 
pogo intervocalic 7 has become g. In Tagalog powo, Bontok 
poo, and Sulu poh intervocalic / has been elided (ef. I, p.333 f.). 
In Tagalog a secondary w has been developed out of the o 
vowels; the 4 in Sulu may be simply graphic. Root forms 
seem to be used only in Tagalog, Bisayan, Ilokan, Batan, and 
perhaps in Bikol (cf. p. 202, ft. nt. 3), and then probably only 
when counting consecutively.’ Usually the root has a prefix 
meaning ‘one, a.’ This prefix is sa, the root particle of ‘one,’ 
without ligature in Magindanao and Bagobo sapulu, sapolo; sa 
followed by ligature in Tagalog and Bikol sa-ng-polo, Pangasi- 
nan and Nabaloi sa-m-polo,’? sa-m-pulo, Wlokan sa-nya-polo, 
Kalamian ta-m-polo-k. Bontok simpoo may possibly be modi- 
fied from sa-m-poo after the analogy of stam ‘nine,’ but as sin 





! This is true at least of Tagalog (cf above, p. 202, ft. nt. 1). Itis possi- 
ble that the root form is also used in this way in Pampangan, cf. the 
statement ‘nota que isa 1. y apolo 10 solo se dicen numerando simple- 
ment, mas para individuarse usa de metong, uno, y Apolo, diez.” Here 
the first apolo is probably a mistake for polo, otherwise this statement 
is without meaning with regard to ‘ ten.’ 

? The ligature n or ng is often assimilated to m before a labial. 
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occurs as prefix also in the other powers of ten it is more likely 
that it is based on the pronominal particle si. In Hiliguayna 
isa-ka-polo and Batan asa pogo, asa a pogo, and perhaps in 
Bikol (cf. p. 202, ft. nt. 3), the full numeral ‘one’ is prefixed to 
the root; in Hiliguayna the root takes the prefix ka according 
to rule;' in Batan the ligature @ may be used or not. Hang in 
Sulu hangpoh is probably to be analyzed as a-ng morphologi- 
cally identical with Tagalog article ang, but having an indefi- 
nite meaning ‘one, a,” with a secondary initial A (I, p. 336). 
Pampangan apulo probably contains the same particle a without 
ligature. Bisayan has the prefix na, Ibanag the prefix ma, 
viz., na-polo, ma-fulu, which are probably connected in some 
way with the identical verbal prefixes. 

The even tens have the following forms in the various lan- 


guages, Viz. : 


20 30 40 50 


Tag. dalawa-ng powo tatlo-ng powo = apat na powo lima-ng powo 
Bis. (Ceb.) kuluhaan katloan kaupatan kalim-an 
Bis. (Hil). kaluhaan, katloan, kap-atan, kalim-an, 


tolo ka-polo, apat ka-polo lima ka-polo 


tatlo ka-polo 


duha ka-polo 





Bis. (S. L.) karuhaan 


Bik. dua-ng polo 
Pamp. adua-ng polo 
Pang. dua-n polo 
Tlok.* dua pol(l)o 
Iban. dua fulu 
Igor. 

(Nab.) chua pulo 
Igor. 

(Bon.) chuwa-n poo 


katloan 
tolo-ng polo 
atlo-ng polo® 
talo-n polo 
tallo pol(ljo 
tallu fulu 


taddo pulo 


tolo-n poo 


kapatan 

apat na polo 
apat a polo 
apat a polo 
uppat a pol(l)o 
appat a fulu 


appat pulo 


ipat poo 


kalim-an 
lima-ng polo* 
lima-ng polo* 
lima-n polo, 
lima pol(l)o 
lima fulu 


dima pulo 


lima-n poo 


Cf. my paper Differences between Tagalog and Bisayan, JAOS., vol. xxv, 1904, p. 167. 

* So in Arabic and Mineo-Sabean, the nunnation and mimmation respectively, though 
originally emphatic and definite, have acquired an indefinite meaning, e. g., Arabic AAD 
bajtu", Mineo-Sabean giag bit-m ‘a house’; cf. Wright-De Goeje, A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, Cambridge, 1896, vol. I, $88, 308; Hommel, Siidarabische Chrestomathie, 


Miinchen, 1893, p. 36, $57. 
’ Not given, but practically certain. 
* For another series of ‘tens’ cf. the intermediate numbers, p. 222 below. 
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20 
Bat. ? 
Kal. doroa-ng polok 
Mag. dua pulu 
Sulu kauhan 
Bag. dua polo 

60 
Tag. anim na powo 


dis. (Ceb.) kanuman 
Bis. (Hil.) kan-uman, 


anum ka-polo 


Bis. (S.L.) kaun-man 
Bik. 


anom na polo” 


Pamp. anam a polo’® 
Pang. anem a poio 
innem 
[lok. ( 
ennem | 
Iban. annamma fulu 
Igor. 
(Nab.)  annim pulo 
Igor. 
(Bon.) —inim poo 
Sulu kaiinoman 
Bag. annam polo 


F. R. Blake, 


30 


9 


tolo-ng polok 
telu pulu 
katluan 

tatlo polo 


70 
pito-ng powo 
kapitoan 
kapitoan, 

pito ka-polo 
kapitoan 
pito-ng polo* 
pito-ng polo’ 


pito-n polo 


a pol(l)o pito pol(l)o 


pitu fulu 
pitto pulo 
pito-n poo 


kapetoan 
pitto polo 


apat pulu 
kaopatan 
appat polo 


80 
walo-ng powo 
kawaloan 
kawaloan, 

walo ka-polo 
kawaloan 
walo-ng polo* 
walo-ng polo® 
walo-n polo 


walo pol(l)o 
walu fulu 
gualo pulo 
walo-n poo: 


kawaluan 
walo polo 


(1907. 


50 
dima a pogoxiiy 
? 
lima pulu 
kaiman 
lima polo 


90 

siyam na powo 
kasiaman 
kasiaman, 

siam ka-polo 
kasiaman 
siam na polo 
siam a polo 
siam a polo 


siam a pol(l)o 
siamma fulu 
dsiam pulo 
siam ay poo 


kasiaman 
sio polo 


These tens are made in one of two ways, viz., @) by multipli- 


cation, that is by placing the unit before the root of ‘ten,’ the 
ligature being sometimes used to join the two, sometimes not; 
b) by deriving abstracts from the units by prefixing ka and 
suffixing an. . 

The first formation is found in all the languages except 
Cebuan, Samaro-Leytean, and Sulu, the second in Bisayan in 
general and Sulu, Both formations occurin Hiliguayna. In the 
first formation the ligature is regularly used in Tagalog, Bikol, 
Pampangan, Pangasinan, and Kalamian (?). It is regularly 
omitted in Nabaloi, Magindanao, and Bagobo. In Ilokan 


* A question mark indicates that the form is not given in the work or works referred to 
If a language is omitted entirely it indicates the same thing. 
* Not given, but practically certain, 
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and Ibanag the ligature is used only after units ending in a con- 
sonant; in Ibanag the final m of anam and siam is doubled 
before the ligature a. In Bontok it is found after all units 
ending in a vowel,’ but is apparently optional after one ending 
in a consonant. In Batan, to judge from the forms of ‘ten’ asa 
pogo and asa a pogo, the ligature seems to be optional, at least 
after a vowel. In Hiliguayna no ligature is used, but ‘ten’ 
takes the prefix /a according to rule. 

In the second formation, the following are made regularly 
from the units, ‘seventy,’ ‘eighty,’ and ‘ninety’ in all the 
languages; ‘forty’ in Cebuan and Sulu; and ‘sixty’ in Sulu. 
In ‘twenty,’ Samaro-Leytean ka-ruha-an is derived from 
*ka-duha-an by change of intervocalic d to 7 (I, p. 334). In 
Cebuan and Hiliguayna a similar form *ka-ruha-an has been 
still further modified to ka-luha-an by change of 7 to 7 (I, pp. 
333, 382 f.). In Sulu the development is probably as follows: 
an original *ka-dua-an>*ka-duan with contraction, >*ka-du- 
han with development of secondary / as in Bisayan duha,> 
*ka-ruhan with change of intervocalic d to r,>ka-luhan with 
change of 7 to /,>>/a-whan with loss of intervocalic / (I, p. 333 f.). 
‘Thirty’ is regularly made on the syncopated basis ¢lo, tlu. 
‘Forty’ in Hiliguayna and Samaro-Leytean is made either from 
the root pat or from a base apat, which however does not occur 
in Samaro-Leytean, the initial vowel « coalescing with the «a of 
the prefix. Hiliguayna has developed a glottal catch after the 
Pp, viz., kap-atan, ‘ Fifty’ in Bisayan syncopates the final 
a of the unit and develops a glottal catch before the suffix, 
viz., kalim-an. In Sulu final a of the unit is contracted with 
the @ of the suffix and the intervocalic / is elided. ‘Sixty’ 
in Cebuan and Hiliguayna is made either from the root nwm or 
from a base anum, which however does not occur in Cebuan, 
the initial a coalescing with the prefix as in ‘ forty,’ developing 
a glottal catch in Hiliguayna kan-wman. Samaro-Leytean 
kaunman may represent a metathesis of Aanwman or it may be 
made from wnum, with syncope of the second . 

The powers of ‘ten’ have the following forms in the various 
languages, viz. : 





1 Forms like chuwa lifo ‘two thousand’ and toio lifo ‘ three thousand ’ 
in the compound numerals indicate the possibility of the omission of 
the ligature after a vowel. 
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Still higher numerals are given in some of the languages,’ viz. : 


10,000,000 100,000,000 
Tag. sangkati 

Pang. sanlibo-n laksa nilaksalaksa 
Mag. sakedi sapandang 


These numerals have regularly, except in the case of Pam- 
pangan and Kalamian (?), a prefix similar to that used with 
‘ten.’ 

‘The forms of ‘one hundred,’ omitting Kalamian agket, which 
stands alone, are based on two roots. One is dalan, which 
occurs in Tagalog as daan with loss of intervocalic /, in Pam- 
pangan as d-in-alan with infix in, probably connected with the 
nominal infix 7 which means ‘like, similar’; dalan also means 
road in many of the languages, and there may be some connec- 
tion between the two. The other appears in various forms, 
viz.: as gatus, gatos in Bisayan, Bikol, Magindanao, Sulu, and 
Bagobo, as ratus in Sulu, as gaswt in Ilokan, gatut in Ibanag, 
as lasus in Pangasinan, /asot in Bontok, and dasus in Nabaloi. 
The original form seems to have been ratus, as in Malay and 
Javanese.” This would explain the initial / of the Pangasinan 
and Bontok forms, and the d of the Nabaloi form (ef. I, pp. 
333, 334). The initial g of‘the other forms may represent an 
irregular change of 7 similar to that in Ibanag, Pangasinan, and 
Nabaloi piga (Sam.-Ley. pira), ef. I, pp. 334, 335. Sulu ratus 
may be simply borrowed from Malay. In Ibanag final s has 
become ¢ and then glottal catch (I, pp. 333, 336). In TIlokan 
and Bontok there is a metathesis of the s and ¢. The Pan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi forms dasus, dasus are probably a blend of 
two forms, one */atus, *datus, the regular phonetic representa- 
tive of original *ratus, the other */asut, *dasut, with metathesis 
of s and ¢, as in Ilokan and Bontok. 

The forms of ‘thousand’ are for the most part based ona 
root ribu identical with Malay ribu. This root occurs as ribu, 
ribo in Bikol, Ilokan, and Ibanag; with change of 7 to / as libo 


in Tagalog, Bisayan (except Samaro-Leytean), Pampangan, 





1In Pampangan katakata means a number beyond count. The root 
kata is probably the same as kati in Magindanao and Tagalog. 

?Cf. Marre, Des Noms de Nombres en usage duns Madaguscar, aux 
Philippines, dans la Malaisie et dans la Polynésie, Torino, 1899, p. 13. 
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Pangasinan, as /ifo with change of } to f in Bontok (I, p. 332); 
with change of 7 to das dibo in Nabaloi. Magindanao sangibu, 
Sulu angibu are probably derived by assimilation respectively 
from *sangribu and *anglibu. In Magindanao, however, ngibu 
is treated as root, e. g., dua ngibu ‘two thousand.’ In 
Bagobo the root is -raran, doubtless identical with dalun 
‘hundred,’ both intervocalic d and / being changed to vr. In 
Samaro-Leytean the root is yokot, which has no analogon. 

The forms of ‘ten thousand’ are made for the most part from 
laksa, a loan work from Sanskrit (=/aksdé ‘hundred thousand’) 
though Bagobo employs ribo, and Cebuan and Bontok expresses 
it by multiplication of ‘ thousand’ as in English. 

‘Hundred thousand’ is expressed variously; in Tagalog and 
Magindanao by a root yuta, yota, a loan word from Sanskrit 
(=aytta ‘ten thousand’); in Pampangan by gatus, ordinarily 
employed for ‘one hundred.’ It is expressed by multiplication 
as ‘ten ten-thousands,’ in Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Pangasinan, 
Ilokan, and Sulu, and as ‘a hundred thousands’ in Hiliguayna, 
Ibanag, and Bagobo. In Ibanag, ribw has become jibu (pro- 
nounced Zibu) after magatut (pronounced magatu’ with glottal 
catch); as ¢ regularly becomes j before 7, jibu probably repre- 
sents a form *dibu which may have been derived from ribu by 
partial assimilation of the 7 to the preceding ¢ of mugatut, 
before that ¢ was changed to the glottal catch. 

‘One million’ is expressed by the following roots, viz.: in 
Tagalog by gatos (usually employed for ‘one hundred’) or 
angawangaw,; in Hiliguayna by lamak; in Samaro-Leytean by 
ribu (usually employed for ‘thousand’); in Ibanag by riburibu 
with reduplication; in Bikol by laksa (usually employed for 
‘ten thousand’); in Pampangan by yota (also employed for 
‘hundred thousand’), in Ilokan by riuriuv, in Magindanao by 
kati, probably a loan word from Sanskrit (= A46¢i ‘ ten million’). 
It is expressed by multiplication, as ‘ten hundred-thousands’ in 
Tagalog, Cebuan, and Ibanag; as ‘a hundred ten-thousands’ in 
Hiliguayna, Pangasinan, Sulu, and Bagobo; and as ‘a thousand 
thousands’ in Pangasinan, and perhaps in Ibanog. In Tagalog 
angawangaw, Ilokan riuriv, and perhaps in Ibanag riburibu, 
the reduplication emphasizes the greatness of the number.’ 





1 Cf. also Pampangan katakata ‘a number beyond count.’ 
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‘Ten million’ is expressed in Pangasinan as ‘a thousand ten- 
thousands,’ in Tagalog by kati (= Mag. kati), and in Magin- 
danao by the root kedi, perhaps a modification of kati (ef. 
Malay and Javanese sa-keti ‘hundred thousand’). 

‘One hundred million’ is expressed in Pangasinan by ‘ten- 
thousand ten-thousands,’ the compound taking a prefix #7, in 
Magindanao by the root pandang. This prefix ni may be the 
Pangasinan prefix ni, which is used instead of the infix-prefix 
in of similarity before 7 and y, and is thus the same as the in of 
Pampangan dinalan, or it may be the Sanskrit prefix 2¢ which 
is used in that language with certain higher numerals, viz. : 

niyuta ‘100,000.’ 
nyarbuda ‘100,000,000.’ 
nikharva ‘100,000,000,000.”’ 

The prefixes employed with these roots are in general the 
same as those employed with ‘ten’; so throughout in I[lokan, 
Ibanag, and Igorot. Tagalog has in addition to the sang 
which is used with ‘ten’ a fuller form iésa-ng, i. e., numeral 
‘one’+ ligature. Bisayan has the nuimeral ‘one’ followed by 
the root with prefixed ku (a formation found also in ‘ten’ in 
Hiliguayna) except in ‘ten thousand’ in Hiliguayna, which 
may be expressed as ‘ten ten-thousands’ as well as by ‘one 
hundred thousand.’ Bikol has in ‘million’ in addition to sang, 
saro-ng, i. e., ‘one’+ ligature. Pangasinan has san or sam 
identical with the prefix of ‘ten’ except in ‘ten million,’ where 
a prefix xz is used. In Magindanao all numerals take sa like 
‘ten’ except ‘one hundred,’ which has ma like Ibanag. Sulu 
has ang, probably a more original form of the hang of ‘ten,’ 
except in ‘ten thousand,’ which has sa like Magindanao, and 
‘one hundred thousand,’ which is expressed by ‘ten ten- 
thousands.’ Bagobo has sabbad ‘one’ before the root of 
‘hundred,’ and before, the root with additional prefix ma in the 
higher numerals. Pampangan has the infix 77 in ‘one hundred,’ 
and the prefix sang, identical with Tagalog and Bikol sang, in 
‘one million.’ In Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol and Bagobo, as 
has been seen, the full form of the numeral ‘one’ may be used 
as prefix. Forms without prefix (or infix) are Pampangan Jibo, 





1Cf. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, 3d ed., Leipzig and Boston, 
1896, pp. 177, 178. 
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laksa, gatus, Pangasinan libo’y libo, Bontok lasot, and Kala- 
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mian agket(?). 

Generally speaking, even multiples of these numerals are 
formed by multiplication, the units being placed before the 
numeral, which regularly loses its prefix; the ligature is used as 
in the formation of the tens. The prefix is retained in Pam- 
pangan sangyota ‘million,’ and in Sulu in the forms with ang. 
In Pampangan the infix in of dinalan is dropped, e. g.: 


200 
Tag. dalawa-ng daan 
Bis. duha ka-gatos 
Bik. dua-ng gatos’ 
Pamp. adua-ng dalan apat a sangyota ‘4,000,000’ 
Pang. dua-n lasus 
Tlok. dua gasut 
Iban. dua gatut 
Igor. (Nab). chua dasus 
Igor. (Bon.) chuwa-n lasot 
Mag. dua gatus dua ngibu ‘2,000’ 
Sulu dua ang-ratus dua laksa ‘20,000’ 
Bag.’ dua gatos 


Ilokan also has forms made on the basis of the hundred, thou- 
sand, etc., toward which the count is proceeding, by means of 
the prefix kanika, e. g., kanikatlo gasut ‘two hundred,’ cf. 
below, p. 222. 

In those numerals which consist of a compound numeral with 
a prefix the same rules in general apply, e. g., 

Iban. dua gatut jibu ‘ 200,000.” 





1 walo-ng gatos ‘800’ is the only ‘hundred’ given, but the others are 
practically certain. 
*The derivatives of the higher numerals, which are not given, are 


probably e. g., 
dua mararan ‘ 2,000.’ 


dua maribo ‘ 20,000.’ 
with retention of the prefix ma, cf. ‘100,000’ and ‘ 1,000,000.’ 
5 $o in all probability, though the forms are not given, 
Tag. dalawa-ng powo-ng yota ‘2,000,000.’ 
Hil. dua ka-gatos ka-libo ‘ 200,000.’ 
dua ka-gatos ka-laksa “2,000,000.’ 
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The Cebuan compound numerals beginning with napolo 

‘ten’ substitute the other tens for napolo,' e. g., 
kaluhaan ka-libo ‘20,000.’ 
katloan ka-libo ‘30,000.’ 

The forms without prefixes take the units before them just 
as in the case of ‘ ten.” 

A number of these higher numerals are derived from San- 
skrit, so laksa, yuta, and probably kati (kata,* keti?). The pre- 
fix nt of Pangasinan nilaksalaksu is perhaps also borrowed 
from Sanskrit.‘ The idea that ridw ‘thousand’ is of Semitic 
origin, cf. Hebrew }3% ‘ten thousand,’ is clearly untenable. 
It does not occur in Arabic, which is the only Semitic language 
with which these languages have come in contact. 

As is often the case with the higher numerals in many lan- 
guages, these numerals are frequently confused in the Philippine 
languages. The root dalan is used for ‘one hundred’ in 
Tagalog and Pampangan, but for ‘one thousand’ in Bagobo. 
Ratos is used for ‘one hundred’ in most of the languages, but 
in Pampangan it is used for ‘one hundred thousand,’ in Taga- 
log as one of the words for ‘million.’ bo, libo is the regular 
root of ‘one thousand’ in most of the languages, but in Samaro- 
Leytean it is used for ‘million,’ in Bagabo for ‘ten thousand.’ 





Pang. dua-n polo-n laksa ‘ 200,000.’ 
dua-n lasus laksa ‘ 2,000,000.’ 
dua-n libo-n laksa ‘ 20,000,000.’ 


lok. dua pollo a laksa ‘200,000.’ 
dua riuriu ‘2,000,000.’ 

Iban. dua fulu gatut jibu ‘2,000,000.’ 

Igor. (Bon.) chuwa-n poo-y lifo ‘20,000.’ 

Sulu dua ang-ratus laksa ‘ 2,000,000.’ 


What the derivatives of Ibanag mariburibu ‘one million’ and Pangasi- 
nan nilaksalaksa ‘one hundred million’ are, if any are formed, is 


uncertain. 
'The derivatives of Hiliguayna napolo ka-laksa, Sulu hangpoh laksa, 


are probably made in a similar fashion. 
?No examples happen to occur, but the following are without doubt 
correct, at least in the case of Pampangan, e. g., 
Pamp. adua-ng libo ‘ 2,000.’ 
adua-ng laksa ‘ 20,000.’ 
adua-ng gatus ‘ 200,000.’ 
Pang. dua-n libo-y libo ‘ 2,000,000.’ 
3In Pampangan katakata ‘a number beyond count.’ 
4 Cf. Whitney, op. cit., p. i77. 
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Laksa, although meaning ‘hundred thousand’ in Sanskrit, is 
the regular root of ‘ten thousand,’ but in Bikol it is used for 
‘million.’ Yota, although meaning ‘ten thousand’ in Sanskrit, 
is the root of ‘one hundred thousand’ in Tagalog and Magin- 
danao, and of ‘ million’ in Pampangan.’ 
Intermediate Cardinals. 

The first intermediate number between ‘ten’ and ‘twenty,’ 

viz., ‘eleven,’ is expressed as follows in the various languages, 


viz. : : : 
Tag. labi-ng isa 


Bis. (Ceb.) napolo ug usa 
Bis. (Hil.) napolo kag ang 
° (18a 
Bis. (S. L.) napolo kag usa 
Bik. kagsaro, sangpolo meysaro 
Pamp. labi-n metong 
Pang. labi-n sakey 
llok. sangapol(l)o ket maisa 


kanikadua pol(l)o ; ng ! maisa 


Iban. karattadday’ 
Igor. (Nab.) sawal ne saxei 
Igor. (Bon.) simpoo ya isa 
Bat. asa sicharuana & pOgox1 yi; 
Kal. tampolok mai tata 
Mag. . sapulu isa, sapulu ngu isa 
Sulu hangpoh tug isa 
Bag. sapolo sabbad 
The other. teens may be formed from these by substituting 
the other units for ‘one,’ e. g., Tag. labi-ng dalawa, etc.* 





1In Malay and Javanese the roots laksa, keti, and yuta are used 
respectively for ‘ten thousand,’ ‘hundred thousand,’ and ‘million.’ 
Cf. Seidel, Practische Grammatik der Malayischen Sprache (Hartlebens 
Verlag), p. 64; Bohatta, Prak. Gram. d. Javan. Sp. (Hartl. v.), p. 49. 

2 The statement in De Cuevas that minikaruafulu means ‘ten and 
something more but less than twenty’ seems to indicate the possibility 
of teens like minikaruafulu tu tadday, etc., cf. below, p. 222. 

3In Nabaloi, however, the teens are expressed in several other 
ways, viz.: a) by addition in compound numerals and in the distribu- 
tive numerals, e. g., sampulo tan saxei ; b) without the genitive sign in 
adverbs and multiplicatives, e. g., sawal saxei. The multiplicatives 
from ‘three’ upward are made by placing the cardinal before tope 
‘double.’ The ni which is found in the ordinals, e. g., sawal ni saxei, 
is probably simply a graphic variant of ne. 
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In Ibanag the element that is prefixed to the unit is kara, 
after which an initial consonant, except w, is doubled as above, 
while an initial @ coalesces with the final @ of the prefix. The 
remaining teens are, therefore, karaddua, karattallu, karappat, 
karallima, karannam, karappitu, karawalu, karassiam. 

In Magindanao the initial @ of the units apat and anem is 
elided after sapulu, or these forms are based on the original 
monosyllabic roots pat and nem, viz., sapulu-pat, sapulu-nem. 

These forms fall into three classes, viz.: a) those made by 
simple addition of ten and unit, with or without conjunctive 
word; b) those in which ten is not expressed, but the unit is 
accompanied by a word or words meaning ‘over,’ ‘above,’ or 
the like; ¢) those in which the unit is accompanied by a deriva- 
tive of the next higher ten, viz., ‘twenty.’ 

To the first class belong the forms in the following languages, 
the connective being indicated by the words in parenthesis, viz. : 
connected by conjunction ‘and,’ Bisayan (wg, kag), Ilokan 
(ket), Bontok (ya), Magindanao (ngu); connected by a particle 
meaning ‘having,’ Bikol (may), Kalamian (maz), and Sulu 
(twy); without connective, Magindanao and Bagobo. Magin- 
danao has forms both with and without connective. 

To the second class belong the forms in Tagalog, Pampan- 
gan, Pangasinan, Ibanag and Nabaloi, and Bikol forms with pre- 
fixed kag. In all these forms ‘ten’ is understood. In Tagalog, 
Pampangan and Pangasinan the unit is modified by a preceding 
element /abi ‘overplus,’ the two being joined by the ligature; 
the meaning of the ‘teens’ being thus ‘a one overplus,’ ‘a two- 
overplus,’ etc. In Nabaloi, sawal has probably a meaning simi- 
lar to labi, but it governs the unit in the genitive, the teens 
meaning thus ‘an overplus of one,’ ‘an overplus of two,’ ete. 
In certain derivatives (cf. p. 216, ft. nt. 3) the genitive sign is 
omitted, probably after the analogy of the numbers intermedi- 
ate between the other tens, e. g., chua pulo sarci ‘twenty- 
one,’ etc. In Ibanag the prefix kara is perhaps to be analyzed 
as preposition ka ‘to’ + da pronoun of the third person plural; 
the teens meaning thus ‘one, two, etc., to (in addition to) 
them (i. e., to the ten numbers that have preceded).’ In Bikol 
the prefix kay seems to be the conjunction ‘and,’ the teens 
thus meaning ‘and one,’ ‘and two,’ ‘ten’ being understood 
before them. 
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To the third class belong the forms like Ilokan kanikadua- 
pollo ket (or -t) maisa, and Batan asa sicharuana a pogo; for 
Ibanag, cf. above, p. 216, ft. nt. 2. hanikaduapollo and sicharu- 
ana a pogo are both based on ordinal forms. Batan sichais prob- 
ably identical with the Pampangan fractional prefix sika (cf. 
below, p. 235); Ilokan s/anika is the same as the prefix of the 
numbers intermediate between the higher numerals (cf. below, 
p. 219). These combinations mean ‘the twenty or second-ten 
one, two, etc.’ In Ilokan the ¢ is without doubt the original con- 
nective, being probably derived from ¢, the genitive of the 
article. The connective ‘et means ‘and’ and is probably due to 
confusion with the other series of ‘teens’ like sanga polo ket 
miuisa, ete. 

The first intermediate number above ‘ twenty, 
one’ is expressed as follows in the various languages, viz. : 


’ viz., ‘twenty- 


als ( powo at isa 

lag. dalawa-ng 1 powo’t isa 

Bis. (Ceb.) kaluhaan ug usa 

Bis. (Hil.)  kaluhaan ( ) kag usa 
duha ka-polo | J kag isa 


usa 
kaluhaan kag may ) : 
( isa 
Bis. (S. L.) karuhaan kag usa 
Bik. dua-ng polo mey saro 
Pamp. adua-ng polo ampon metong 
Pang. dua-n polo tan sakey’ 
Tlok. dua pol(lj)o ket maisa 


Iban. duafulu tadday 

Igor. (Nab.) chua pulo saxei 

Igor. (Bon.) chua-n poo ya isa 

Mag.’ duapulu ngu isa 

Sulu kauhan tug isa 

The first intermediate numbers above the other tens may be 

obtained by substituting the other tens for ‘twenty,’ e. g., Tag. 
tatlo-ng powo at (’t) isa ‘thirty-one,’ etc. The other interme- 
diate numbers between the various tens may be obtained by 





1 Not given but practically certain. 

? These forms are given only by Porter, who employs the conjunction 
also in the teens, e. g., sapulu ngu isa ‘eleven.’ Judging from the 
forms of the teens given by Juanmarti, it is possible that the earlier 
forms heard by him were without conjunction, viz., dwapulu isa, etc. 





> ka nts 
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substituting the other units for ‘one’ in these first intermediate 
numbers, e. g., Tag. dalawa-ng powo at (t) dalawa *twenty- 
two,’ tatlo-ng powo at (t) tatlo ‘thirty-three,’ etc. 

These intermediate numbers are regularly made by addition 
of tens and units, the tens preceding. The two are juxtaposed 
without connective in Ibanag and Nabaloi, and perhaps also in 
Magindanao (cf. p. 218, ft. nt. 2). In the other languages one 
or more connectives meaning either ‘and’ or ‘having’ are 
employed as follows, the word in parenthesis indicating the con- 
nective, viz.: ‘and’ in Tagalog (at, ’t), Bisayan (ug, kag), 
Pampangan (ampon), Pangasinan (tan), Ilokan (ket), Bontok 
(ya), Magindanao (nyu); ‘having’ in Bikol (may) 4nd Sulu 
(twy). In Hiliguayna forms like kaluhaan kag may usa both 
kinds of connectives are used together. 

Besides the forms of the numbers intermediate between the 
tens given above, which are the forms in cemmon use, 
accounts of another and more original system of forming these 
numerals have been preserved in a number of the grammars, 
and in fact this system seems to be still in use in some sections 
alongside of the common one. ‘hese intermediate numerals 
consist of three parts, viz., the units, which stands last; a pre- 
ceding modifier based on the ten toward which the count is 
proceeding; and a joining element between them. The modifier 
is formed in Pangasinan, Ilokan, and Ibanag by prefixing cer- 
tain elements to the ten toward which the count is proceed- 
ing: in Pangasinan mika, in Ilokan kanika, in Ibanag minika. 

The following examples of these forms occur for the inter- 
mediate numerals between ‘twenty’ and ‘ninety,’ viz. : 


Pang. Ilok. Iban. 
mika-tlo-n polo kanika-tlo polo’ minika-tallufulu’ 
mikapat a polo’ kanikapat polo 

kanika-lima polo minika-limafulu’ 


kanikanem a polo 








1 The / of polo is apparently not doubled in these forms. 
* These forms are assumed on the basis of general analogy and the fol- 
lowing forms containing a modifier made from the same unit, viz., 

mikapat na poted—‘ three and a fraction.’ 
mikapito-y binting—‘ six salapis (4 reals), and a binting (2 reals).’ 
mikawalo-y binting—‘ seven salapis and a binting.’ 
minikatallu gatut—‘ over two hundred.’ 
minikalima ribu—‘ over four thousand.’ 
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mika-pito-n polo’ _ kanika-pito polo 
mika-walo-n polo’ _kanika-walo pclo 
kanika-siam a polo 

In Tagalog, Pampangan, and Nabaloi the modifier is formed 
by prefixing respectively meyka, meka, and ka to the unit indi- 
rating the number of the ten towards which the count is pro- 
ceeding, the word for ‘ten’ being omitted. The following 
examples occur for the intermediate numerals as above, viz. : 


Tag. Pamp. Igor. (Nab.) 
meyka-tlo me-katlo ka-ddo 
meykapat me-kapat ka-appat 
meyka-lima me-kalima 
meykanim 


meyka-pito 
meyka-walo 
meyka-siyam , 
In Hiliguayna the modifier is apparently made by prefixing 
hin to the ten towards which the count is proceeding. The 
following examples occur for the intermediate numbers, as 
above, viz.: 
hingatloan < hin + katloan’ 
hingap-atan < hin + kap-atan 
hingalim-an < hin + kalim-an 
In the numbers intermediate between ‘ninety’ and ‘one 
hundred,’ the modifier is made by prefixing the proper particle 
to the word for ‘hundred,’ the ten towards which the count is 
proceeding. ‘Hundred’ occurs in the root form except in Pam- 
pangan,* viz. : 
Tag. meyka-raan 
Pamp. meka-dinalan 
Pang. mika-lasus*‘ 
Tlok, kanika-gasut 
Iban. minika-gatut' 





' See preceding page, note 2. 

*In most of the Philippine languages the combination of n + a gut- 
tural becomes by reciprocal assimilation ngng and then ng-by simplifica- 
tion of the doubling, as here. 

* The Hiliguayna form is not given. 

4 Not certain but probably the proper form. 
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While the exact force of the prefixes of these modifiers is 
not clear, they all (except Hiliguayna Ain) seem to be modifica- 
tions of the ordinal prefixes.’ This is indicated by the follow- 
ing facts, viz., a) that all of them except Ain contain ka, which 
is the basis of the ordinal prefixes; b) that maika, identical 
with Tagalog meyka and Pampangan meka, is used as ordinal 
prefix in Ilokan and Nabaloi; c) that the numeral after the 
prefix regularly appears in the form it has in the ordinals, e. g.,° 


Modifier Ordinal 
Tag. meykatlo ikatlo 
meykapat ikapat 
Pamp. mekatlo katlo 
mekadinalan kadinalan 
Pang. mikapat: kapat 
Nab. kaddo maikaddo 


These formations are joined to the following units in several 
ways, viz., in Tagalog and Pampangan, by the ligature (used 
only after a vowel; after a consonant it is omitted, the two 
elements being simply juxtaposed‘); in Ilokan by ¢ which is 
probably a contraction of ¢7 the genitive of the definite article, 
or by the conjunction ket ‘and’ (cf. above, p. 218); in Pan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi by the genitive of the definite article; in 
Hiliguayna and Ibanag by the sign of the indefinite accusative 
(I, p. 345). 

As an example of these intermediate numerals the forms of 
‘twenty-one’ may be given. They are as follows, viz: 


Tag. meykatlo-ng isa 

Bis. (Hil.) hingatloan sing usa 

Pamp. mekatlo-n metong 

Pang. mikatlo-n polo na sakey® 
ket 

Tlok. kanikatlo polo * maisa 





'The explanation of these intermediate forms given in Dr. Seiple’s 
article The Tagdlog Numerals (JHU. Circs. No. 163, June, 1903, p. 80), 
while possible from the standpoint of Tagalog and Bisayan alone, is 
untenable when the other languages are taken into consideration. 

2 Hin, however, is followed by the ka of the ten. 

3 In Nabaloi, however, kaappat and maikapat do not correspond. 

* The ligature in these forms seems to be indiscriminately ng or n. 

5 Not given, but cf. mikatlo-n polo na talo ‘ 23,’ 
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Iban. minika tallufulu tu tadday’ 
Igor. (Nab.) kaddo ne saxei 

In Ilokan, Ibanag, and Batan similar forms are found in the 
teens (cf. above, p. 218). 

The meaning of the connectives seems to be ‘with respect 
to,’ ‘as far as—is concerned,’ though it is possible that the 
relation between unit and modifier in Tagalog and Pampangan 
is that of noun and adjective; the forms of ‘twenty-one’ for 
example, therefore, mean ‘thirty as far as one concerned,’ the 
first or ‘one’ step towards ‘thirty’ having been taken; for ket 
in the Hlokan forms, cf. above, p. 218. The word for ‘ten’ is 
understood in Tagalog, Pampangan, and Nabaloi, just as it is 
in the case of the teens. 

The modifiers of these numerals may be used alone’ to indi- 
cate an indefinite number, more than the. ten below and not so 
much as the ten on which the modifier is based; in this case in 
Tagalog and Pampangan ‘ten,’ which is understood in the 
definite numbers, reappears. In Ilokan these forms seem to be 
used also to indicate the even ten below the one on which the 
modifier is based, e. g.: 

Tag. meykatlo-n polo ‘some twenty.’ 

Pamp. mekalima-ng polo ‘some forty.’ 

Pang. mikatlo-n polo ‘some twenty.’ 

Ilok. _kanikapat a polo ‘some thirty’ or ‘even thirty.’ 
Iban. minikatallufulu*® ‘some twenty.’ 

In Ilokan and Ibanag this formation may be used to indicate 
an indefinite teen, e. g., 

flok. kanikaduapolo , 


a ? 
os , some ten. 
Iban. minikaruafulu § 


The intermediate numbers above ‘one hundred’ in so far as 
they are given by the grammars, are made in general by addi- 
tion, the larger numeral preceding the smaller, and the con- 
junction ‘and’ standing between the last two, e. g., 

tion ‘and’ standing bet the last t 
TT , 
ag. sangdaan at}. 
8 OR ! isa $101.’ 
sangdaa’t 


sangdaan at dalawa-ng powo ‘120.’ 





' Not given, but cf. minika limafulu tu pitu * 47.’ 

? No examples occur in Hiliguayna and Nabaloi. 

3’ Assumed on the basis of minikaduafulu ‘some ten,’ and minikatal- 
lugatut ‘over two hundred.’ 
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Tag. sangdaan dalawa-ng powo } isa ‘121.’ 


sanglibo ? isa ‘1001.’ 

sanglibo at dalawa-ng daan ‘1200.’ 

sanglibo dalawa-ng daan dalawa-ng powo’t isa ‘1221.’ 
etc., etc. 

Similarly in the following languages, the word in parenthesis 
being the word for ‘and,’ viz., Cebuan (wg), Hiliguayna (kag), 
Pangasinan (tan), Ilokan (ket), Nabaloi (tan), Bontok Igorot 
(ya), Magindanao (engu, ng). 

In Cebuan the form usa ka-libo ug may usa ‘1001’ with 
double connective wg and may is given by Encina.’ 

In Hiliguayna it is possible that forms with the double con- 
nective kag may like kaluhaan kag may usa ‘twenty-one’ are 
also formed.’ 

In Nabaloi, tam seems to be used wherever an addition is to be 
indicated ;* in these compound numbers the teens are expressed 
by ‘ten and one’ ete., instead of by sawal ne as above; e.g., 

sandasus tan sampulo tan saxei ‘111.’ 

In Bontok in some of the higher numerals a particle nan, 
probably identical with the naz used in forming distributives 
(cf. below, p. 242), is employed in addition to ya ‘and,’ e. g.: 

sinpoo ya nan chuwa lifo ‘12,000.’ 
sinpoo ya nan tolo lifo ‘13,000.’ 

In Bagobo the conjunction is omitted in the forms that are 

given, viz., 
sabbad gatos sapolo ‘110.’ 
sabbad mararan sabbad gatos ‘1100.’ 

Ibanag, to judge from the form of the numbers intermediate 
between the tens, e. g., duafulu tadday ‘ twenty-one,’ probably 
also dispenses with the conjunction. 

In Samaro-Leytean, when the compound number consists of a 
power of ‘ten’+any number less than ‘one hundred,’ the 


power of ‘ten’ is followed by the word for ‘having’ mey, after 





1 Grammatica bisaya-cebuana, Manila, 1885. 

*Cf. Mentrida-Aparicio; Arte de la lengua bisaya-hiligayna, Tambo- 
bong, 1894, p. 21. 

* This assumption is based on the form of the numerals for one hun- 
dred+the teens, as no other compound numerals involving the same 
principle are given. 
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which the remaining part of the numeral has the same form it 
would have if standing alone. If the number contains two or 
more powers of ‘ten,’ the lowest is connected with the numbers 
below ‘one hundred’ as above, and the higher power or powers 
are placed before the lowest power without connective, e. g.: 
usa ka-gatos mey usa ‘101.’ 
usa ka-gatos mey karuhaan ‘ 120.’ 
usa ka-yokot mey usa ‘1001.’ 
usa ka-gatos mey katloan kag usa ‘131.’ 
unum ka-yokot, duha ka-gatos mey napolo ‘ 6210.’ 
tolo ka-ribu, duha kayokot, lima kagatos mey kapatan 
kag walo ‘ 3,002,548.’ 
In Bikol the word for ‘having’ mey, mei, seems to be used 
between the two lowest elements of a compound number, e. g., 
sanggatos mei saro ‘101.’ 
sanggatos, apat na palo mei tolo ‘143.’ 
sangribo, walo-ng gatos, pito-ng polo mei siam ‘1879.’ 
In Sulu when the compound number consists of two parts,’ 
they are connected by tug ‘ having,’ e. g., 
angratus tug isa ‘101.’ 
angratus tug kauhan ‘120.’ 
angibu tug angratus ‘1100.’ 
In Pampangan these intermediate numbers are regularly 
indicated in a way similar to the teens by /alo or lawit ‘ over- 


. plus’ followed by the hundred, thousand, etc., from which the 


count is proceeding (/alo taking the ligature), and this in turn 
followed by the number above the even hundred, thousand, 
etc., which may be connected with the preceding by ampen or 
at ‘and’.* ‘Tfundred’ is used in the root form, e. g.: 


ino-n | dalan (ampon) metong ‘ 101.’ 
lawit § 

lalo-n dalan (ampon) labi-n metong ‘111.’ 
lawit dalan (ampon) lima-ng polo ‘150.’ 
lawit libo lima-ng dalan ‘1500.’ 


lalo-n libo’t walo-ng dalan mekanum metong ‘1851.’ 





‘No examples of numbers consisting of more than two parts are 
available. 

* At least according to Bergafio’s grammar published in 1729. In all 
probability, however, forms made after the Spanish fashion, e. g., 
*dinalan ampon metong, etc., are in use here as in the other languages 
(cf. the adverbial forms, p. 247, below). 
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lawit libo anam a dalan ampon mekadinalan siam ‘1699.’ 

lawit adua-ng laksa mekasiam atlo ‘20,083.’ 

lalo-ng laksa walo-ng libo pitu-ng dalan mekalima-n lima 
18745.’ 

lawit adua-ng sangyota atlo-ng gatus mekalima-n anom a 
libo ampon anam a dalan at mekatlo-n anam ‘ 2,346,626.’ 


As appears from these examples /alo or lawit is used only 
once, the remainder of the number being expressed in general 
as in English with the exception of the intermediates with pre- 
fixed meka. 

The ancient system of numeration discussed above (p. 219 ff.). 
was also employed for these intermediate numbers, the modifier 
of the unit being made according to rule on the basis of the 
next higher hundred, thousand, etc., e. g., 


Tag. meykatlo-n daan isa ‘201.’ 
Pamp. mekadua-n dalan a metong ‘ 201.’ 
Pang. _ mikadua-n lasus na sampolo ‘110.’ 


Tlok. $a08fanikadua ribu ket dua gasut ‘1200.’ 

In general in Pampangan not more than one mika form, and 
in Pangasinan not more than two mika forms are used in suc- 
cession in the same compound number, forms made by addition 
being employed after the first, e. g., 

Pamp. mekatlo-n dalan apat a polo ampon anam ‘ 246.’ 

Pang. mikadua-n libo na mikadua-n lasus na dua-n polo tan 
lima ‘1125.’ 

not, *mekatlo-n dalan mekalima-n anam 

and *mikadua-n libo na mikadua-n lasus na mikatlo-n 
polo na lima. 


The modifying element of these intermediate forms may be 
© > } 


used alone as in the case of the tens, e. g., 


Pamp. mekatlo-n dalan ‘between two and three hundred.’ 
mekapat libo ‘between three and four thousand,’ 
Pang. mikadua-n lasus  ‘ between one and two hundred.’ 


In Ilokan they may also be used for the even hundreds, etc., 
as in the case of the tens, e. g., 
kanikatlo gasut ‘between two and three hundred’ 
or ‘even two hundred.’ 
kanikapat a gasut ‘ between three and four hundred’ 
or ‘even three hundred.’ 
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In Tagalog, however, in the numbers between the first and 
second hundred, first and second thousand, etec., a formation 
similar to that of the teens was employed, viz., /abi ‘overplus’ 
followed by the oblique of the number (hundred, thousand, 
etc.) from which the count was proceeding, and this followed 
by the number above the even hundred, thousand, ete. The 
number above the even hundred, etc., is modified by the preced- 
ing complex like an adjective, the ligature sometimes standing 
between them, and the literal meaning of these numerals being 
‘a more-than-a-hundred one,’ etc., e. g.: 

labi sa raan isa ‘101.’ 

labi sa raan sang powo ‘110.’ 

labi sa raan labi-ng isa ‘111.’ 

labi sa raan dalawa-ng powo ‘120.’ 
labi sa raan meykatlo-ng isa ‘121.’ 
labi sa libo-n isa ‘ 1001.’ 

labi sa laksa dalawa-ng powo ‘10,020.’ 


labi sa yota-n tatlo ‘100,003.’ 


Appendix (Cardinals given by Montano’). 


Samal Manobo Tagakaolo Bilan Atas. 

isa sabad isa anisa sakkad 

dua kadua dua aluu arua 

too ikatlo katlo atlo tatlo 

upat upat ufat faat appat 

lima lima lima lima limma 

ikaunum = ikaunum kanuon® aguaman’ annam 

ikapito ikapito tito nagfito pitto 

uao ualo kaulian*® gualo ualo 

siam siao siam gasium siau 

sampo polo samfolo gasfaolan’ —sapulo 
sampo isa polo isa samfolo tag isa sanfolo satu  sapulo isagkad 
kauaan dua polo karuan aluu folo arua-n pulo 
atloan® lolo polo*® katloan atlo folo atadlu-m pulo 
sanggatus sabad dagatus sanggatus ? sakkad na gatus 
sangman sabad mararan sangmaala amlibo sakkad na mararan 





| 
| 
| 30 
) 
| 
: 





1 Cf. above, p. 199, ft. nt. 3. 
? Probably miswritten. 
* Probably mistakes for katloan, tolo polo. 
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In a number of cases the author seems to have confused 
ordinals with cardinals, so in ‘two’ in Manobo, in ‘three’ in 
Manobo and Tagakaolo, in ‘six’ in Samal, Manobo, and Taga- 
kaolo, in ‘seven’ in Samal and Manobo, perhaps in ‘eight’ in 
Tagakaolo, and in ‘nine’ and ‘ten’ in Bilan, where ka has 
become ga (cf. agu ‘1’ for aku), Bilan ‘six’ and ‘ eight’ may 
also be ordinal forms. Bilan ‘seven’ is apparently a verbal 
form. 

Intervocalic / is lost in Samal (cf. I, p. 333 f.); p becomes / in 
Tagakaolo and Bilan; an intervocalic consonant is often doubled 
in Atas. ‘Ten’ and its powers are regularly preceded by a 
prefix meaning ‘one’ except ‘ten’ in Manobo. 

The forms that call for remark are the following, viz. : 


1—sabad is the same as Bagobo sabbad without doubling; 
anisa is probably a (articular particle) + (ligature) -+7sa; 
sakkad is probably sa+kad (numeral coefticient ?) with phonetic 
doubling. 

2—in aluu the a is probably articular, du, a modification of 
*lua for *dua; arua has the same articular (?) a. 

3—too is for tolo with loss of intervocalic / as in wao ‘eight,’ 
po ‘ten’; atlo has an articular (?) a. 

4—faut has been made dissyllabic by splitting the a of *fat< 
*pat. 

6—kanuon is perhaps a mistake for *ha-wnom; aguaman, for 
*aga-unam, the initial @ being still difficult to explain. 

8—wao is for walo with loss of intervocalic /; kaulian seems 
to contain the suffix a, the form may possibly be a mistake for 
*kaualoan ‘eighty,’ instead of an ordinal formation; gualo is 
probably for *ga-ualo. 

9—siav, siau are to be explained like Magindanao siaw; 
gasium is a modification of *ga-siam. 

10—gasfaolan is probably for *ga-sa-fulo-an, with prefix sa 
‘one,’ and suffix an. 

Teens—The teens seem to be formed by addition without con- 
nective except in Tagakaolo, where tag (=Sulu tw) is employed ; 
in isagkad, miswritten for isakkad, ¢ is probably ligature. 

Tens—The tens in Samal and Tagakaolo are formed as in 
Bisayan and Sulu; in the other languages by multiplication, the 
ligature being used in Atas. Samal kauwaan is for *kaluaan< 
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*ka-duu-an; Atas atadlum polo is phonetic spelling for *atatlo- 
n polo, 

100—The root word is gatus; Atas na is probably ligature; 
sabad da gatus probably represents sabad a gatus with ligature a. 

1000—Besides the familiar root words libo and dalan (in 
mararan), two new ones appear, viz., man and maala; amlibo 
is probably articular a+ligature m+Jibo; Atas na is to be 
explained as in ‘100.’ 


Ordinals. 
The ordinals, with the exception of the first, are made from 
the cardinals with the following prefixes, viz. : 
Tag., Bis., Bik., Iban., Mag. ika 


Bat. icha ( = ika) 
Pamp., Sulu, Bag. ka 

Pang. ka,’ onkoma, koma 
Hlok., maika, ka 

Igor. (Nab.) maika, mai 


In Batan and Ibanag the ordinals, except the first in Ibanag, 
are regularly followed by the genitive of the third personal 
pronoun, singular, viz., 7a, in Batan; singular or plural, viz., n@ 
or da, in Ibanag. <As the Ibanag forms, however, are usually 
given in DeCuevas’ grammar without these suffixes, they will 
be omitted in giving the ordinals here. 

In Bontok Igorot the numeral adverbs are used as ordinals 
(cf. below, p. 245 ff.). 


‘ First’ is expressed as follows in the various languages, viz. : 


Tag. © naona 

Bis. (Ceb.) nahaona 

Bis (Hil.) nahaona 

Bis. (S. L.) _ siapa, ona, nahaona, siahan pa 
Bik. enot 

Pamp. mona 

Pang. inmona (pret.), onona (pres., fut.) 
Tlok. omona 

Iban. olu 





1 Those made with ka signify anyone of a certain number, e. g., kalima 
is anyone of a group of five; anyone of this group is kalima ‘fifth’ 
with regard to the other four. 
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Bat. ichasana 
Igor. (Nab.) mapangdu 
Mag. muna 
Sulu kaisa 

Bag. ona, tagna 


In Batan and Sulu the forms are made with the regular 
ordinal prefix, in Sulu on the basis of isa ‘ one,’ and in Batan 
probably on the basis of the particle sa, though ichasana may 
represent a contraction of *icha-asa-na. The majority of the 
other forms are made from a root wna, ona meaning ‘first, 
beginning.’ This occurs unchanged in Samaro-Leytean and 
Bagobo, but usually it is combined with verbal particles or modi- 
fied like a verbal root, the meaning being ‘acting as first,’ or 
‘ being first,’ viz., 


Tag. na-ona 

Bis. naha-ona 

Pamp. m-ona 

Pang. inm-ona, on-ona (redup.). 
Tok. om-ona 

Mag. m-una 


Bagobo tagna perhaps contains ona. Tbanag olu is the common 
Philippine word for ‘head.’ Samaro-Leytean siapa and_ sia- 
han pa are perhaps sia, the pronoun of the third person singular, 
and siahan, a derivative with passive suffix an, followed by the 
adverb pa, which ordinarily means ‘still, yet,’ but which here 
no doubt simply emphasizes the preceding word. The original 
meaning was probably something like ‘it, the one par excellence.’ 
Nabaloi mapangdu probably contains the adjectival prefix ma. 
The meaning of the roots of Bikol enot, Nabaloi mapangdu, and 
Bagobo tagna is not certain. . 

The remaining ordinals from ‘two’ to ‘nine’ are made regu- 
larly by prefixing the proper particle to the cardinal with the 
following exceptions, either particle being used in those lan- 
guages which have two, except in Nabaloi, where maika alone 
is employed. 

a) The a of the prefix regularly coalesces with the a of 

units with initial a, e. g., 

Tag. ikapat ‘ fourth.’ 
Pamp. kanam ‘sixth.’ 
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Iban. ikappat ‘ fourth.’ 
Igor. (Nab.) maikapat’ ‘ fourth.’ 
Bag. kannam ‘sixth.’ 


Bikol is an exception to this rule, e. g., 

ikaapat’ ‘ fourth.’ 
ikaanom ‘sixth.’ 

In Ilokan, ‘four’ and ‘six’ are irregular, being made as 
if the cardinals began with a. They are, viz., 

maikapat, kapat ‘fourth.’ 
maikanem, kanem,’ ‘ sixth.’ 

In ‘four’ and ‘six’ the bases may be pat and n-m 
instead of apat and an-m; forms like Bisayan tka-upat, 
ika-unom, Bikol ika-apat, ika-anom argue for the dissyl- 
labic bases; forms like Llokan maikapat, maikanem, for 
the monosyllabic. In Pampangan ‘two’ and ‘three’ the 
ordinals are probably based on dua and tlo, not on adua 
and atlo. 

b) The second ordinal is irregular in Tagalog and 
Nabaloi, viz., 

Tag. ika-lawa, ika-lua 

Igor. (Nab.) maikadgua 
and in Bagobo a special word sosog occurs alongside of 
the regular formation, In Tagalog in tkalawa the ordinal 
particle has either been prefixed to a shortened form of the 
cardinal, or /awa represents a modification of a more original 
*dawa for *duwa (cf. above, p. 204); tkalua may be a short- 
ened form of tkalawa, or it may represent *ika-dua. In 
Nabaloi the form is derived from *maikad-wa <*maika-dua, 
the « becoming w, due to the change in the arrangement of 
syllables, and then changing to gw according to rule (I, 
p. 332), and the d in this combination escaping the regular 
change to ch (I, p. 333). 

c) The third ordinal is made from a base é/o in several of 


the languages, viz., 








1 The doubling of the cardinal appat seems to be omitted here. 
® Written ikaapot, doubtless simply a mistake for ikaapat. 
3 Not given, but practically certain. 
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Tag., Bik. ika-tlo 
Pamp., Bag. ka-tlo 


Pang. ka-tlo, koma-tlo 
Tlok. maika-tlo, ka-tlo 
Bat. icha-tdo-na 


Cebuan and Hiliguayna have the two forms tka-tlo and tka- 
tolo; Nabaloi has the form maikaddo (by assimilation from 
*maikatdo <*maikatlo). 

d) The sixth ordinal in Hiliguayna has developed a 
secondary glottal catch, viz., ikan-wm; Samaro-Leytean 
has besides the regular form tkaunom, a form ikanum, 
based on anum or num (cf. a, above); in Nabaloi an ana- 
logical d borrowed from maikadima ‘fifth’ appears before 


the cardinal, e. g., maika-dannim. 


In the case of the tenth ordinal the particles are prefixed, 
as in the ordinals from ‘two’ to ‘nine,’ sometimes to the root, 
sometimes to the full form of the cardinal; in Batan the suffix 


na follows the prefix, viz., . 
Tag. ika-powo, ika-sangpowo, ikapolo 


Bis. (Ceb.) — ika-polo 
Bis. (Hil. ) ika-polo, ika-napolo 


Bik. ika-polo, ika-sangpolo 
Pamp. ka-polo 

Pang. ka-polo, koma-polo 
Tlok. maika-pollo, ka-pollo' 
Iban. ika-fulu, ika-mafulu 
Igor. (Nab.) maika-sampulo 

Bat. ichasana a pogo 

Sulu ka-hangpoh 

Bag. ka-sapolo 


The remaining ordinals, with the exception of certain inter- 
mediate numerals, are made by prefixing the proper prefixes 
to the cardinals. In Pangasinan from ‘twenty’ upward the 
two series of ordinals have the same form, koma being used as 
prefix, or the ka series may take the prefix onkoma; in Nabaloi 
from ‘eleven’ upward, the prefix mai alone is used, e. g., 





1 Not given, but probably correct. 
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Pang. koma-dua-n polo ‘twentieth’ 

onkoma-dua-n polo ‘any one of twenty, twentieth. 
Igor. (Nab.) mai-sawal ne saxei ‘eleventh’ 

mai-chuwa polo ‘twentieth.’ 


? 


In the powers of ten the ordinal particles are sometimes pre- 
fixed to the root form of the cardinal, sometimes to the fuller 
form. In Pampangan' except in dinalan, and in Pangasinan 
they are prefixed to the root form, e. g., 


100th 1000¢h 
Pamp. _ ka-dinalan ka-libu 
Pang. koma-lasus koma-libo 


In Tagalog they are usually prefixed to the fuller form, 
though forms derived from the simple root also occur, e. g., 


ika-sangdaan } , one hundredth.’ 
ika-raan 
In Hiliguayna, Sulu, and Nabaloi, they are prefixed to the 
fuller form. In Cebuan they may be prefixed to either the 
root or the fuller form, e. g.: 
Bis. (Hil.) ika-isa-ka-libo ‘thousandth.’ 
Bis. (Ceb.) a ‘hundredth.’ 
ika-gatos j 
Sulu ka-ang-ratus 
Igor. (Nab.) mai-san-dasus 


a4 


a4 


In the other languages the forms are not given. 

The intermediate numerals with prefixed meyka in Tagalog 
and meka in Pampangan may take the ordinal prefix regularly, 
or be used unchanged as ordinals, e. g., 

Tag. ika-meykatlo-ng apat | 
meykatlo-ng apat 

Pamp. ka-mekatlo-n lima } 
mekatlo-n lima 


‘twenty-fourth.’ 
‘ twenty-fifth.’ 


In Tagalog moreover there was a third series of forms made 
by dropping mey after the prefix tka.’ 





! The ordinal of sangyota ‘ million,’ which does not occur, is probably 
ku-sangyota, sangyota being treated as a root. 

?The only example of this formation (given by Totanes, p. 106) is 
ang icatatlong apat ‘ the twenty-fourth,’ which seems to be a mistake 
for ika-katlo-ng apat. 
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The only example given in Pampangan of an ordinal made 
from forms with /alo or lawit is without ordinal prefix, viz., 


ing lawit dalan apat ‘the hundred and fourth.’ 


In Ibanag the numbers intermediate between the tens may be 
expressed regularly by prefixing tka to the cardinals made by 
addition, or by placing the units before the ten towards 
which the count is proceeding with prefixed pinaka, e. g., 

ika-ruafulu tadday FP twenty-first.’ 

tadday pinakallufulu' j . 
This particle pinaka may be the same as Tagalog pinaka, which 
indicates ‘ that which takes the place of, passes as, etc.,’ e. g., 
pinaka-tinapay ‘that which is used instead of bread’ from 
tinupay ‘bread.’ The idea of the complex is perhaps that 
instead of ‘thirty,’ etc., we have ‘one,’ i. e. the one in the 
decade that ends in ‘ thirty,’ ete. 

The particle ka which forms the basis of most of the ordinal 
prefixes seems to be identical with the nominal prefix ka, which 
indicates one of a number of units that are associated in some 
way or belong to the same class, e. g., Tagalog ku-tawo ‘ oné of 
a number of men, a single man’ from tawo ‘ homo, people,’ 
ka-tolong ‘one of those that help one another, a single helper’ 
from tolong ‘to help.’ Au ‘prefixed to a cardinal would thus 
mean ‘one of two, three, etc.,’ i. e., the second, third, etc., 
with regard to the others of the same company. From this 
associative meaning, which is still the only one these forms 
have in Pangasinan, their use was extended, so that they were 
employed as ordinals in any connection. In some of the lan- 
guages additional particles were prefixed or infixed; ¢ in i-ka, 
i-cha, ma and ¢ in ma-i-ka, om in k-om-a, on in on-koma. 
The prefix ¢ may possibly be identical with the articular particle 
¢, but it is more likely, as seems to be indicated by the fact that 
om and on in koma and onkoma are also verbal particles, 
that it is identical with the passive particle 7; the forms with 
ika thus meaning ‘that which is made one of two, three,’ ete. 
The particles on and om indicate ‘becoming, a passage from 
one state to another,’ e. g., Tagalog g-um-aling ‘to become 
good’ from galing ‘ good,’ Pangasinan on-bato ‘to become 


! The only example given; llu in pinakallu, probably represents tlu, cf. 
below, p. 236. 
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stone’ from /ato ‘stone’; hence forms with koma and onkoma 
indicate ‘becoming or having become one of two, three, etc.’ 
The prefix ma is probably identical with the adjective prefix 
ma. Nabaloi mai is probably simply a shortened torm of 


maika, 


Fractions. 

The statements in the various grammars with regard to the 
fractions are very meager indeed, and in many of them no men- 
tion of fractions is made. 

Generally speaking, with the exception of the word for ‘half’ 
they are identical with or based on the ordinals. 

The words for ‘half’ in the various languages are, viz. : 


Tag. kalahati 
Bis. (Ceb.) katonga 
Bis. (Hil.) ikatunga, 
katunga 
Pamp. sikadua 
Pang. kapaldua 
Iban. pakkarua 
Igor. (Nab.) kaguchua 
Bat. karag x) vi 
Sulu ang sipak 
Bag. katongnga 


In Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ibanag, and Nabaloi ‘half’ is a 
derivative of ‘two,’ the prefixes all containing the ordinal par- 
ticle 4a in connection with some other element. In Pampangan 
and Ibanag the prefixes are the same as those used in the forma- 
tion of the other fractions (cf. below). In Pangasinan an addi- 
tional element pal or perhaps apal, in Nabaloi an additional 
element gu is inserted between the ordinal prefix and ‘two.’ 
Tagalog kalahati consists of a root hati with prefixed ka and 
infixed /a,' the formation being thus similar to that of Pangasi- 
nan and Nabaloi. In Cebuan, Hiliguayna, and Bagobo the 
ordinal particles 7ha or ka are prefixed directly to a root tunga, 
tonga; the doubling in Bagobo is probably phonetic. In Batan 
karag, ka is perhaps ordinal prefix. In Sulu the root sepak is 
without ordinal particle, simply taking the prefix ang ‘one, a’ 
(cf. below, p. 236). 





1 Cf. dalawa ‘two,’ p. 204 above. 
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The remaining fractions are formed as follows: 

In Tagalog they are identical with the ordinals, though in an 
older period of the language they were formed by prefixing sa 
to the ordinals,’ e. g., 

sa-ikatlo ‘ third.’ 
sa-ikapat ‘ fourth.’ 
Iractions derived from intermediate numerals in meyka had 
one of three forms, viz., 
sa-meykatlo-ng isa 
ika-meykatlo-ng isa ‘a twenty-first.’ 
sa-ika-meykatlo-ng isa } 
The forms identical with the ordinals may stand alone or may 
modify the noun bahagi ‘ part,’ e. g., 
ikatlo ! ¢a third.’ 
ikatlo-ng bahagi J 

In Cebuan and Hiliguayna they consist of bahin ‘ part’ modi- 
fied by the preceding ordinal, e. g., 

Ceb. ikatolo ka-bahin ‘one third.’ 
Hil. ikagatos ka-bahin ‘a hundredth.’ 
In Pampangan they are formed by prefixing sé to the ordinal 
even in the case of the first of the series (cf. above), e. g., 
si-katlo ‘third.’ 
si-kapat ‘fourth.’ 
This s¢ is probably a contraction of sa-i, the formation being 
thus the same as the Tagalog. The same contraction is found 
in Tagalog in sikapat (<saikapat) ‘real’ sikolo (<saikawalo) 
‘half real.’ 
In Pangasinan they are formed up to ‘tenth’ by prefixing an 
additional syllable /a to the ordinals with prefixed ka, e. g., 
ka-katlo ‘third.’ 
ka-kapat ‘fourth.’ 
From ‘eleventh’ upward they consist of the noun poted ‘part’ 
modified by a preceding ordinal with prefixed koma, e. g., 


komalabi-n sakey a poted ‘an eleventh.’ 


‘Cf. Totanes, Arte de la lengua tagala, p. 107, José, Arte y reglas de la 
lengua tagala, p. 729. This formation is still preserved in saikapat, 
saikawalo (usually contracted to sikapat, sikolo), one-half and one-fourth 
respectively of a salapi, a piece of money worth four reals, 
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In Ibanag they are formed by prefixing pakka to the cardinal ; 

the forms given are, viz., 

pakkallu ‘a third.’ 

pakkappat ‘a fourth.’ 
These forms probably represent *pakka-tlu and *pakka-appat or 
*pukka-pat. This prefix pakka is, perhaps, the same as the 
basis of p-in-aka (cf. above, p. 233), which contains the infix 
in. If this is so, the meaning is something like ‘that which 
stands for three, four, etc., has a three, four, etc., quality.’ 

In Sulu they seem to consist of special words, as in the case of 
‘half,’ e. g., 

ang utud ‘a fourth.’ 

When the numerator of the fraction is more than one, the 
fraction is expressed in Tagalog by cardinals as ‘so many of so 
many parts,’ e. g., 

tatlo nang apat na bahagi ‘three-fourths.’ 
pito nang walo-ng bahagi ‘seven-eights.’ 

In Ibanag and Sulu the word indicating the fraction is pre- 
ceded by the cardinal indicating the amount of the numerator, 
C. Bos 

Iban. rua pakkallu ‘two-thirds.’ 
Sulu to ang-utud ‘three-fourths.’ 


The combination of an integer and a fraction seems to be 
indicated in Sulu by the fraction preceded by the ordinal of the 
next higher unit,’ e. g., 

ka-to ang-sipak ‘two and a half (the third half).’ 

In Ibanag it is expressed by connecting the integer and the 
fraction by the conjunction ¢apenu, which ordinarily means ‘in 
order that,’ but which here probably means simply ‘tending 
towards,’ ‘in addition to,’ e. g., 

lima tapenu rua pakkallu ‘five and two thirds.’ 

In Pangasinan it is expressed by the next higher unit with 
prefixed mika followed by the fraction, the two being con- 


nected by y or na, e. g., 





' Cf. German dritthalb ‘two and a half,’ vierthalb ‘three and a half, 
etc. 
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mika-dua-y kapaldua ‘ one and a half.’ 
mika-tlo-y kakatlo ‘two and a third.’ 
mikapat na poted ‘three and a fraction.’ 


Distributives. 


Distributives may be either cardinal or ordinal. The cardinal 
distributives have sometimes the meaning ‘so many at a time,’ 
sometimes that of ‘so many to each.’ Some languages have a 
separate set of numerals for each meaning. The ordinal dis- 


tributives have the meaning ‘every first, second, third,’ ete. 

The cardinal distributives are made from the cardinals by 
reduplication, by prefixed particles, or by both together. The 
chief prefixes used are, viz. : 

Tag., Bik. tig, man 

Bis. tag, tinag (Ceb.) 

Pamp. ti, tia 

Pang. san, tag, tungal 

Llok. sag, tungal 

Iban. taggi, ta 

Igor. (Nab.) san-sis-kei 

Mag. ngaga, kaga 
The prefix of ‘ten’ and its powers is usually different from that 
of the other numbers, 

In Bikol and Pampangan the particles on and an respectively, 
in Bontok the complex -s nan isa or is nan isa are used as suf- 
fixes. Reduplicated forms are found in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, 
Samaro-Leytean, Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, and 
Ibanag. 

The forms of the first five numerals are, viz. : 
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In Tagalog the series with tig has the meaning of ‘so many 
apiece,’ and the reduplicated series, the meaning of ‘so many 
at a time;’ and the same difference in meaning is found between 
the forms with prefix tag, and those with prefix ¢éag in Cebuan ; 
between the Bikol forms with prefixes tig and man, and those 
with suffixed on; and between the unreduplicated and redupli- 
cated series in Pampangan. In the other languages the distrib- 
utives have probably both meanings, certainly so in Hiliguayna 
and Pangasinan. 

Some of the cardinals have a modified form after the various 
prefixes. Tagalog tigalawa and tigatlo are made on the basis 
of Jawa (ef. above, p. 204) and ¢lo; the a of tiga is probably due 
to the analogy of tigapat. Bisayan tagsa is probably synco- 
pated from tagusa or tagisa; it is unlikely that it is formed 
directly by prefixing tag to the root particle sa. Cebuan 
tagudha, tagotlo and tagilma are due to a metathesis of *tag- 
duha, *tagtolo, and *taglima. In Pampangan ‘one’ is repre- 
sented by tungal or tionan; tungal is found also as prefix (cf. 
below, p. 241); téonan is perhaps derived from ona, the root of 
most of the ordinals for ‘first,’ being analyzed as *ti-ona-an, 
ti being distributive prefix and an passive suffix. ‘Three’ is 
made on the base ¢#/o as in Tagalog. In Pangasinan, ‘two,’ 
‘three,’ and ‘four’ are made on the bases dedua, tatlo, epat; 
dedua is a reduplicated form, ¢ representing an indistinct unac- 
cented vowel; tatlo is the regular form of ‘ three’ in many of 
the languages (cf. above, p. 205); epat is pat with e, probably 
equal to articular 7 (ef. above, p. 205). In Llokan, suggatlo is 
probably derived from *sag-tatlo by assimilation; sagpapat is 
probably for *sag-apapat with reduplication like that of the 
numeral adverbs of ‘four’ and ‘ six’ in Pampangan (ef. below, 
p. 246). In Magindanao the final « of the prefix ngaga and the 
initial « of apat coalesce, or the form is made on the basis pat. 

All the forms of these distributives not here mentioned, 
together with those from ‘six’ upward, are made according to 
the following rules. Some additional examples of the numbers 
from ‘six’ upward will be given. ‘ 

In Tagalog in the first series ¢/g is prefixed to the cardinal, 
from ‘five’ upward, usually with reduplication of the first 
syllable of the cardinal, though sometimes without reduplica- 
tion, except in the case of the powers of ‘ten,’ which take the 
prefix man. ‘Ten’ itself may take either tig or man, tig being 
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prefixed to the longer, man to the shorter form; numerals with 
prefixed meyka do not take this formation, e. g.: 
tig-aanim ‘ six apiece.’ 
tig-sasangpowo yor apiece.’ 
mamolo (man-+ polo)’ } 
tig-lalabi-ng isa ‘eleven apiece.’ 
man-daan } , a hundred apiece.’ 
manaan § 
man-libo ‘a thousand apiece.’ 
In the second series, if the cardinal is dissyllabic it is repeated 
entire; if it contains more than two syllables only the first two 
are repeated, e. g., 
animanim ‘six at a time.’ 
sangposangpowo ‘ten at a time.’ 
labilabi-ng isa ‘eleven at a time.’ 
In Bisayan, at least in Cebuan, the distributive particle is 
simply prefixed to the cardinals, e. g., 
tag-unum ‘six apiece.’ 
tag-pito ‘ seven apiece.’ 
tinag-unum ‘ six at a time.’ 
tinag-pito ‘ seven at a time.’ 
In Hiliguayna apparently the cardinal may be reduplicated 
as in ‘one’ and ‘two.’ In ‘ten’ the distributive particle may 
be prefixed to the root, e. g., Hil. tagpolo, or to the form with 
prefixed na, e. g., Sam.-Ley. tagnapolo. HUiliguayna also pre- 
sents the forms tag-usa-ka-polo and tag-sampolo. In the powers 
of ‘ten’ the particle is prefixed to the root in Samaro-Leytean ; 
in the other dialects forms are not available, e. g.: 
tag-gatos ‘one hundred at a time.’ 
tag-yokot ‘ one thousand at a time.’ 


In Bikol apparently tig or man are prefixed and on suftixed 
to the cardinal with the first two syllables reduplicated. 

In Pampangan in the first series ¢éa is prefixed to cardinals 
with initial consonant, ¢i to those with initial vowel, e. g., 


‘ 


ti-anam ‘six apiece.’ 


tia-pitu ‘seven apiece.’ 





1 In most of the Philippine languages the combination of m+a labial 
becomes by assimilation mm, and then m with simplification of the 
doubling, as here. *Mamowo is apparently not formed. 
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In the second series up to ‘ten’ ¢i and tia are prefixed as above 
to the fully reduplicated cardinal; the teens may have redupli- 
cation or not; ‘one hundred’ is without reduplication; the 
powers of ten seem to have reduplication, e. g.: 
ti-anamanam ‘six at a time.’ 
tia-labilabi-n metong | 
tia-labi-n metong 
tia-dinalan ‘one hundred at a time.’ 
tia-libolibo ‘one thousand at a time.’ 


‘eleven at a time.’ 


The even tens seem to be formed by prefixing the distributive 
unit as a modifier to polo, e. g., 

tiduatidua-ng polo ‘twenty at a time.’ 

tiawalowalo’ -ng polo ‘eighty at a time.’ 
The numerals with prefixed meka intermediate between the tens 
seem to be formed by reduplicating the syllable ka, and adding 
the suffix an, e. g., 

mekakatloan adua ‘twenty-two at a time.’ 

In Pangasinan up to ‘eight’ inclusive, and from ‘twenty’ 
upward with the exception of the powers of ‘ten’ the distribu- 
tives are formed by prefixing sam to the cardinal, simple or with 
first syllable reduplicated; ‘five,’ ‘seven,’ and ‘eight’ have 


ras 


gO 


apparently only reduplicated forms, e. 
prcgincvasn ( ‘six apiece, at a time.’ 
san-aanem 
san-pipito ‘seven apiece, at a time.’ 
san-wawalo’ ‘eight apiece, at a time.’ 
PHOS twenty apiece, at a time.’ 
san-derua-n polo j : 
‘Nine’ and the teens take the prefix tay with reduplication of 
the first syllable of the cardinal, e. g., 
tag-sisiam ‘nine apiece, at a time.’ 
tag-lalabi-n sakey ‘eleven apiece, at a time.’ 
In ‘ten’ and its powers tongal is prefixed to the root form, e. g., 
tongal-polo ‘ten apiece, at a time.’ : 
tongal-lasus ‘one hundred apiece, at a time.’ 
tongal-libo ‘ one thousand apiece, at a time.’ 





1 Written tivalovalo, probably a mistake. 
® Written sanooaolo, evidently a mistake. 
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In Ilokan sag is apparently prefixed to the cardinal with first 
syllable reduplicated,' except in the case of ‘ten’ and its powers, 
in which sag-tungal is prefixed to the root form, e. g.: 

sag-sisiam ‘nine apiece.’ 
sag-tungal-polo ‘ten apiece.’ 
sag-tungal-gasut ‘one hundred apiece.’ 

In Ibanag in the first series taggi is apparently added to the 
simple cardinal.* The second series is formed only from those 
cardinals with initial consonant, this initial consonant being 
doubled after ¢a and the first syllable of the cardinal repeated, 


tappipitu ‘seven at a time.’ 

In Nabaloi the complex san-sis-kei is prefixed to the cardinal, 
and in Bontok the cardinal is followed by the complex -s nan isa 
as in the case of the first five numerals. In Bontok instead of 
s the particle 7s seems to be used in some of the numerals, e. g., 

simpoo ya chuwa is nan isa ‘twelve to each.’ 
In Nabaloi ‘ten’ has the fuller form, in Bontok sometimes the 
root, sometimes the fuller form, e. g.: 
Nab. san-sis-kei-sam-pulo ‘ten to each.’ 
Bon. poo-s nan isa ‘ten to each,’ 
sim-poo ya isa-s nan isa ‘eleven to each.’ 

In Magindanao, nyaga or kaga (to judge from the form 
kagadua) are prefixed to the cardinal; the forms above ‘five’ 
are not given. 

With regard to the formative elements of the distributives, 
man and tungali are clear, the explanation of the others is 
more uncertain. Man is the same prefix which is used with 
nouns in many of the languages to indicate ‘so many apiece,’ 
e. g., Tagalog mamiso (<Cman-+-pisp) ‘a peso to each.’ Tungal 
is certainly connected with Tagalog tungali, which means to do 
something, one after another, e. g., magtungali kayo-ng 
uminum ‘drink one after the other.’ 

The remaining elements are apparently made up of a number 
of smaller elements, the principal of which seem to be ti, ag, sa 





1The sixth numeral, which is not given, is probably sagnanam, cf. 
sagpapat. 
‘The distributives of ‘ten’ and its powers are not given. 
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(Iban. ta, cf. I, p. 333), all of which may appear in a shorter 
form without vowel, viz., ¢, g, 8. 

7i is found uncombined in Pampangan; the a of tia is proba- 
bly derived from forms like tiapat, tianam, in which the root 
has initial a. 7%, t is probably also an element of Tagalog and 
Bikol tig, Bisayan and Pangasinan tay, Cebuan tinag, which 
are to be analyzed as ¢ti-g, t-ag, and t-in-ag, combinations of 
ti with the formative element ag, and infix i. 

The particle sa, s is found in Pangasinan san, Ilokan sag, 
Ibanag taggi, ta, Nabaloi san-sis-kei, Bontok s or is nan isa, 
Pangasinan and Nabaloi san is sa+ ligature x; Ilokan sag and 
Ibanag tagyi contain ag, and are to be analyzed thus: sa-ag or 
s-ag or sa-g; what the final 7 or gi of the Ibanag prefix is, is 
uncertain. Ibanag ¢a is either sa uncombined, or sa-+ ag, the 
doubling after the prefix representing the assimilation of g; 
Bontok s and 7s are perhaps reduced forms of sa; Nabaloi sis 
is perhaps a combination of these reduced forms. The kei of 
Nabaloi is the same as the wei of saxei ‘one’ (ef. I, p. 345); 
Bontok nan isa is probably a genitive of isa ‘one.’ 

The particle ay, gy occurs in tig, tag, taggi (Iban.), sag and 
perhaps ¢a (Iban.), which have already been discussed, and 
probably also in Magindanao ngaga, kaga. These seem to be 
composed of ag or y preceded ‘by a particle nga or ka, and fol- 
lowed by an @ which is perhaps borrowed from cardinals with 
initial @ as in the case of tia. ' 

The particle sa is without doubt the root particle of the 


numeral ‘one,’ 


the particle ¢¢ is perhaps identical with the root 
particle ¢¢ of the Ilokan article and Pampangan demonstrative 
iti (I. p, 353), used here with the meaning of ‘one’ like sa. 
The particle nya of Magindanao is perhaps equivalent to the 
common ligature nga, being likewise a demonstrative particle 
used in a numeral sense; A@ is uncertain. The particle ag is 
perhaps to be connected with the particle ag of Harayan 
demonstrative ag-to and with the indefinite accusative signs 
ug and ak in Cebuan (I, pp. 345, 355); its function seems to be 
mainly connective. The suffix om in Bikol and the infix i in 
Cebuan are doubtless the same as the identical verbal particles. 

These particles sa, ti and nga, if this analysis is correct, give 
the idea of ‘for each one,’ ‘apiece,’ ‘at once’ to the cardinal 
numeral to which they are prefixed. 
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A special series of ordinal distributives is usually not formed. 
Tagalog, however, has such a series formed from the ordinals 
by full reduplication, e. g., 

ikaikalawa ‘every two, every second,’ 
ikaikatlo ‘every three, every third.’ 


Adverbs. 

The numeral adverbs are of two kinds, viz., cardinal and 
ordinal, Cardinal adverbs answer the question ‘how many 
times?’ Ordinal adverbs answer the question ‘which time in 
a series?’ A special series of ordinal adverbs has been devel- 
oped in only a few cases. 

The cardinal adverbs are formed from the cardinals by pre- 
fixes sometimes accompanied by reduplication. The chief pre- 
fixes are, viz.: 

Tag., Bis., Bik., Pamp., Mag., Sulu, maka 


Pang., Lok. mamin, mami 
Iban. mi, min 

Igor. (Nab.) pin 

Igor. (Bon.) mami(n), manga 


These particles are in many cases varied like verbal particles 
to express tense. In Tagalog maka is the usual particle, but 
naka may be used to indicate past time. In Bisayan and 
Bikol, naka is the usual particle, but maka is used of the future. 
In Pampangan, meka, in Pangasinan, amin, ami, and in Ilokan, 
namin, nami are the forms for past time. Tagalog minsan has 
also the form ninsan for the preterite. 

Reduplication is found in older Tagalog and in Pampangan. 
The forms of the tirst five numerals are, viz. : 
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The first of the series is made regularly by prefixing the 
adverbial particle to the cardinal in Cebuan, Bikol, and Magin- 
danao; Nabaloi suk in pinsak seems also to be a shortened form 
of the cardinal saxrei (<sakei). The other forms are based on 
the root particle sa, which takes everywhere the verbal suffix 
an, the « of which coalesces with the « of the particle, and a 
verbal prefix in the forms mi, min, ming. In addition Pam- 
pangan, Pangasinan, and Bontok have the prefix ma, probably 
the adjectival prefix, and Sulu has the regular adverbial prefix 
muka; Pampangan may take the additional prefix to/o. Tbanag 
mittan stands either for *m¥-ta-an <*mi-sa-an with phonetic 
doubling, or for *min-ta-an *<min-sa-an with assimilation of 
nw to ft. 

The other numerals are made with the adverbial prefixes. In 
Pangasinan ‘two,’ ‘three,’ and ‘four,’ and in Ilokan ‘three’ 
are made with mami, the others with mamin. In Bontok- 
mami occurs in ‘three’; mamiddua represents *mamin-dua 
with assimilation; the prefix of ‘four’ and ‘five’ is manga, 
the final a being elided before the initial vowel of ‘four.’ In 
Ibanag, mi is apparently the prefix in all the forms except 
middua <*min-dua; min is perhaps also to be assumed in mip- 
pat (cf. below). In Pampangan, to/o may be substituted for the 
ma of the prefix maka. 

In some cases the form of the cardinal has been changed. 
In Tagalog ‘two’ is made on the basis /awa like the ordinal, 
and ‘three’ and ‘four,’ besides the regular forms, have forms 
made on the bases itlo, ipat; ipat is pat with articular 7 as in 
the Bontok cardinal; the 7 of it/o is probably borrowed from 
ipat. In Pampangan the bases are all reduplicated, the vowel 
of the reduplication in ‘two’ and ‘three’ being a; ladua is 
probably for *dadua; makapapat, probably stands for *maka- 
apapat. In Pangasinan and Ilokan, ‘three’ is made on the 
base ¢lo, and ‘four’ apparently on the base pat. Ibanag millu 
and mippat are probably made on the same bases, mi/lu being 
derived by assimilation from *mi-tlo, and mippat standing either 
for *mi-pat with phonetic doubling, or for *min-pat with 
assimilation. Bontok ‘three’ is made on the base ¢lo, ‘four’ 


apparently on a base ipat. 
All the forms of these adverbs not here mentioned, together 
with those from six upward, are made according to the follow- 
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ing rules. Some additional examples of the numerals from 
‘six’ upward will be given. 

In Tagalog from ‘five’ upward maka is prefixed to the 
cardinal, simple or reduplicated, the prefix sang of ‘ten’ and 
its powers being regularly omitted in the reduplicated forms, 
and sometimes in the forms without reduplication,' e. g., 

maka-sangpowo ) ae 
maka-popowo 
maka-labi-ng isa ) ro 
maka-lalabi-ng isa J 
maka-sang libo} ., thousand times.’ 

maka-libo ) 

In Bisayan and Bikol naka is prefixed to the cardinal. In 
Samaro-Leytean ‘ten’ stands either with or without the prefix 
na, to judge from the forms, naka-polo ‘ten times,’ naka-napolo 
kag usa ‘eleven times.’ In Bikol the higher cardinals seem to 
be reduplicated, to judge from naka-riribo ‘thousand times.’ 
In Bikol the ordinals may also be used as adverbs. 

In Pampangan, maka is prefixed to the cardinal, which has its 
first syllable reduplicated when it begins with a consonant, as in 
‘five;’ but when the cardinal begins with a vowel, as in ‘four’ 
and ‘six,’ the consonant following that vowel is prefixed to 
the cardinal; this is likewise due to reduplication, the vowel 
and following consonant of the cardinal being repeated, and the 
initial « of this reduplicated form coalescing with the a of 
maka; ‘ten’ has the root form; ‘hundred’ preserves the infix 77, 
 g% 

makananam ‘six times,’ 
maka-pipito ‘seven times,’ 
maka-popolo ‘ten times.’ 
maka-dirinalan ‘a hundred times.’ 
In numbers intermediate between the even tens, etc., the 
adverbial particle is prefixed to forms made by addition, e. g., 
maka-tatlo-ng polo ampon adua ‘32 times.’ 
maka-dirinalan ampon mekapat pito ‘137 times.’ ’ 
maka-lilima-ng dalan ampon mekatlo-n siam ‘529 times.’ 





1TIn Tagalog an additional series of adverbs meaning ‘so many days 
ago’ is formed by prefixing ka to the maka forms, e. g., 
kamakalawa ‘ day before yesterday.’ 
kamakatlo (irregular) ‘ three days ago.’ 
VOL. XXVIII. 17 
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In Pangasinan, mamin is prefixed to the cardinal except in 
‘six,’ which is irregular, ‘ten’ and its powers having the root 
form, e. g., 

mamin-pito ‘seven times.’ 

mamin-polo ‘ten times.’ 

mamin-lasus ‘one hundred times.’ 
‘Six’ is maminem, and is probably derived from *maminanem 
or *namininem (ef, the bases ipat, epat, in Tagalog, Bontok 
and Pangasinan) by haplology as in the Ilokan form. 

In Ilokan, mamin is prefixed to the cardinal as in ‘five,’ ‘ten’ 
having the root form, e. g., 

mamin-ennem ‘six times.’ 

mamin-polo ‘ten times.’ 
‘Six’ is also maminnem for *mamininnem, one of the syllables 
in having been dropped, or lost by haplology. 

In Ibanag, m7 is said to be prefixed to the cardinal, but no 
examples above ‘five’ are given. 

In Nabaloi, pin is prefixed to the cardinals, ‘ten’ and its 
powers having the root form, and the teens being expressed by 
sawal + the unit without connective, e. g., 

pin-pulo ‘ten times.’ 
pin-sawal saxei ‘eleven times.’ 
pin-dasus ‘one hundred times.’ 

In Bontok up to ‘ten’ inclusive manga is prefixed to the 
cardinal, the final @ coalescing with the initial @ of ‘six’; and 
‘ten’ having the root form,’ e. g., 

manganim ‘six times.’ 
manga-pito ‘seven times.’ 
manga-poo ‘ten times.’ 
Above ‘ten’ in general the unit that stands at the beginning of 
the compound cardinal takes the form given above, the rest of 
the numeral remaining unchanged,’ e. g., 
mangapoo ya chuwa ‘twelve times.’ 
mamiddua poo ‘twenty times. ’ 





1* Nine’ times is given as mang-nin-siam, but this is probably simply 
a mistake, cf. manga-siam ay poo ‘ ninety times.’ 

* There seems to be a great deal of freedom in the use of the liga- 
ture ; it may be omitted, or ay may be used after a vowel. 
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mangalima ay poo ‘fifty times.’ 

mangipat’ ay lasot ya isa ‘four hundred and one times.’ 
The hundredth of the series is made by prefixing manga to 
poo ay poo® ‘ten tens’ instead of to /asot. The thousandth is 
kulasolasot or kalifolifo, the reduplication emphasizing the 
largeness of the number. 

The meaning of the various formative elements of these nu- 
meral adverbs is not clear, but they all seem to be verbal parti- 
cles, pin and an being passive, the others active. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that they are varied to express tense. The 
forms containing a prefix ka may be derived from the ordinals. 
The close relation between the ordinals and these adverbs is 
shown by the fact that the two classes are identical in Bontok, 
and that the Bikol ordinals may be used as adverbs. The pre- 
fix maka, however, may be the active causative prefix, the 
adverbs formed with it signifying ‘causing, making two, three,’ 
etc. 

In Pangasinan and Ibanag special series of ordinal adverbs 


have been developed, viz. : 





Pang. Iban. 
1 kasia pamittan 
2 pidua pamirua pirua, piddua 
3 pitlo pamillu pillu 
4 pipat pamippat* pippat* 
5 pinlima pamilima* pilima’® 
6 pinen (s/c) etc etc 


{ pinpito 
etc. 

In Pangasinan from ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen’ instead of the 
forms with prefixed pin, the ka ordinals or mika forms made on 
the basis of duwa-n polo, may be used, e.g., 
kalabi-n lima ‘the fifteenth time.’ 
mikadua-m‘ polo-y® sakey ‘the eleventh time.’ 








1 Written mangapat, probably a mistake, cf. mangipat aylasot ‘ four 


hundred times.’ 
2 Written poo ya poo, ‘ten and ten,’ evidently a mistake. 
3 Not given, but formed according to the rule given by De Cuevas, p. 


203. 
4 Assimilated from n. 
’Ligature used instead of a form of the article, as frequently else- 


where. 
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In Ilokan the ordinals themselves are used as adverbs.’ 

The analysis of kusia is not entirely clear; it may be ordinal 
prefix ka + sia, identical with the sia of Samaro-Leytean siapa, 
siahan pa ‘first,’ and ultimately with the pronoun of the third 
person singular in many of the languages. 

The other forms are simply modifications of the cardinal 
adverbs. The Pangasinan forms are made by dropping the 
prefix ma of the cardinal adverb and changing the m of mi to 
p. In pinen, if it is correct, the final m of *pinem has been 
assimilated to the preceding x. The Ibanag forms are made by 
prefixing pa to the cardinal adverb, or by changing the m of 
its prefix mi top. These forms have, at least formally, passive 
prefixes with initial » like the Nabaloi cardinal adverbs, while 
the other cardinal adverbs have active prefixes. 


Restrictives. 

Restrictive numerals are those in which the meaning of the 
original numeral is restricted by the added idea of ‘only.’ 
They are usually derived from other numerals by reduplica- 
tion. They occur in Tagalog, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ibanag, 
and probably in other languages. 

In Tagalog this restrictive meaning is given by reduplicating 
the first syllable of a numeral, cardinal, distributive, or adverb, 


iisa ‘ one only.’ 

titigisa ‘only one apiece.’ 

miminsan ‘ only once.’ 

dadalawa ‘only two.’ 

sasangdaan ‘only a hundred.’ 
The restrictive meaning is still further enhanced by combining 
full with partial reduplication, e. g., 

lisaisa ‘only one.’ 

dadaladalawa ‘only two.’ 

miminsanminsan ‘only once.’ 

In Pangasinan this restrictive meaning is given to cardinals 

by repeating the first syllable of the numeral including the con- 
sonant after the first vowel, e. g., 


1Cf. Williams, op. cit., p. 71. 
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saksakey ‘ one only.’ 
taltalo ‘three only. 
samsampolo ‘ten only.’ 
This formation is made also from the ordinals in this language, 
e. g., 

kadkadua ‘the one that alone makes the second of a series.’ 
The reduplicated distributives seem to have, at least occasion- 
ally, a restrictive meaning,’ e. g., 

sandererua ‘no more than two by two, no more than two 

apiece.’ 

In Ibanag restrictive forms are made from the cardinals from 
‘two’ to ‘nine’ by reduplicating the first syllable.’ 

In Pampangan besides the forms consisting of numeral + 
adverb ‘only,’ which are found in general in all the languages, 
the numeral or part of it may be repeated, the two forms being 
joined by the ligature, and a modifying adverb usually accom- 
panying the complex,’ e. g., 

metong mo-ng metong ‘only one.’ 
apat mo-ng apat ‘only four.’ 
mekatlo la-n mekatlo-n lima ‘only twenty-five.’ 

Restrictives may also be formed from the cardinals by prefix- 

ing ka and suftixing az to the reduplicated cardinal,’ e. g., 
kamemetungan } 
kamemetungmetungan ) 
kalilimaliman ‘five only.’ 

In Ilokan 4 series of restrictives are made from the adverbs 
by changing the m of the prefix min to p and inserting an 
additional min between this prefix and ma. This is really a 
species of the reduplication, the prefix min appearing first in 


- fone only.’ 


the active and then in the passive form, e. g.: 





1Cf. Pellicer, p. 132. 

* No examples are given by De Cuevas. 

This construction is similar to the use in Tagalog of na-ng (the 
adverb na+ligature) between two identical words for the sake of 
emphasis, e. g., 

tawo na-ng tawo ‘nothing but people.’ 
sumulat na-ng sumulat ‘to write and write.’ 

‘ These forms are similar to the Tagalog superlative forms like katam- 
istam-isan ‘sweetest’ from tam-is ‘ sweet.’ 
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maminpinsan ‘only once.’ 
maminpindua ‘only twice,’ 
maminpitlo ‘only three times.’ 
maminpinpat ‘only four times.’ 
maminpinnem' ‘only six times.’ 
maminpinpolo ‘only ten times.’ 





Addenda and corrigenda to Part I: 

. 340—Samaro-Leytean genitive nan is used only in such expressions 

as nga nan Padre ‘ says the priest.’ 

350—In Samaro-Leytean the oblique of the demonstratives may also 

apparently be preceded by the genitive of the definite article, e. g.. 
san sadto; sa sadto and sa sito, though not given, are practically 
certain. 

p. 358—Samaro-Leytean genitive of the personal interrogative is written 
nino, without glottal catch; Pampangan kanino is given as ‘ suple- 
tivo’ i. e., oblique, but has been placed in the genitive following the 
analogy of the other languages. 

p. 359—Samaro-Leytean individualizing interrogative is huen. 

p. 365—Samaro-Leytean si ako is not given by Figueroa, but is prac- 

tically certain. 

366—Pampangan kekatam is evidently a mistake for kekatamo; there 

being room for another letter between it and the following word in 
the badly printed copy of Bergafio that was used. 

p. 374—Samaro-Leytean si ixao, though not given, is practically certain; 
the Bikol plural forms, which are not given by San Agustin, 
are taken from Herrejon, Lecciones de gramdtica bicol-hispana, 
Binondo, 1882. 

. 379—Samaro-Leytean has kanira 8. pl. corresponding to kaniya; both 
forms are given by Figueroa as genitive, but have been placed in 
the oblique following the analogy of the other languages. 

In Nabaloi the form niai ‘of this’ is given by Sheerer in the text, 

p. 128. 

The personal pronouns of Bontok Igorot, which were not given in 

Part I, may be added here, in so far as they are known. 
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1st 2nd * 3rd 
sing. sakin, ak sika ; ka sia, sitodi 
pl. chatako, tako chakayyo, kayo chaicha, cha 
chakami, kami chatodi 
Genitive forms of the first person singular and plural are -% and ta 
respectively. 


Ak, sika, ka, sia, kami, kayo, -k and ta are to be explained as the 
identical forms in the other languages. Sakin is perhaps akin (= Tag. 
akin) with articular s (<si). Sitodi is si ( =Tag. si) + to (Tag. dem. root 





1 Made on the’basis of maminnem. 
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part. to)+di(?). In the plural cha is a phonetic modification of da as in 
Nabaloi (cf. p. 333). Tako is doubtless inclusive, kami exclusive. 
Tako is a combination of ta (root part. 1 pers.)+ko (perhaps a modified 
form of ka, root part. of 2 pers.), cf. Tag. tayo, Pamp. tamo, p. 370. 
Chatako, chakami, and chakayo are like the Ilok. datayo, dakami, 
dakayo (pp. 372, 378). Chaicha and chatodi are similar forms made on 
the basis of icha (= Ilok. ida), and todi of singular. 

The following pronouns of Samal, Manobo, Tagakaolo, Bilan, and 
Atas, languages spoken by'pagan tribes in Mindanao, are given in the 
vocabularies in Montano, Rapport a M. le ministre de instruction 
publique sur une Mission aux fles Philippines et en Malasie (Archives 
des Missions scientifiques, série 13, tome xi, Paris, 1885). 


Sam. Man. Taguk. Bil. Atas 
def. art. yan yan ang ni ang 
dem. sg. ini iani ini ani ini 
dem. pl. inian  ninian inian anian inian 
1 sg. aco siacon aco agu siccao 
2 sg. icao icuna icao gufa siap 
3 sg. jaan ian jaan sanito sia 
1 pl. kita si kami karaygan guictodoon = sikami 

kami 
2 pl. kamu si kamu kamu ? sikiu 

(written kaum) 
3 pl. silan si kandan kamuyan guoya sikandan 


In the demonstratives, ani and iani are probably to be analyzed as 
a-ni and i-a-ni, ni being root particle, and a and 7 articular particles. 
The plural seems to be indicated by a suffix an; ninian is perhaps a 
mistake. In the first person singular k has apparently become g in 
Bilan, Manobo acon is probably the same as Bisayan akon; Atas siccao 
and siap (probably a mistake for siak) seem to have been interchanged 
by the author. In the third singular iaan, ian are probably combina- 
tions of the root particle ya and suffix an. The forms Manobo icuna, 
sikandan and Atas sikiu, sikandan are to be compared with the Bagobo 
forms; Samal silan, with Magindanao silan. The forms Tagakaolo 
karaygan, kamuyan, and Bilan gufa, sanito, guictodoon, and guaya 
are not clear; sanito and guictodoon probably contain the root particle 
to; kamuyan and guoya, the root particle ya. The remaining forms 
require no comment. 








Al-Hasan ibn Lbrahim ibn Zilak.—By Ricuarp Gorruet., 
Professor in Columbia University, New York City. 


Al-Hasan ibn Ibrahim ibn Zilaik—or, with his full name, 
Abii Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Husain ibn al- 
Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Khuld ibn Rashid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulai- 
min ibn Zilik—is considered to be one of the best authorities 
for the early history of the Fatimides. Of his personal history 
we seem to know nothing other than that he was descended from 
an enfranchised slave, affiliated to the tribe al-Laith.’ His 
immediate relatives, however, were scholars. His great-grand- 
father, al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, was already known as a learned man. 
Abii Muhammad’s son, Abi al-Husain (died 415 A.H.), con- 
tinued the historical work of his father; and this work was 
further continued by Abia al-Iusain’s son, Ibn Abi Husain.’ 
Al-Siyiiti mentions a Muhammad ibn Zilik who was the teacher 
of Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Kinani* (born 264 A.H., 
died 345 A.IL.). Whether he was any relative of al-IHasan ibn 
Ibrahim, I do not know. The dates preclude the possibility of 
his having been a son. Our Ibn Zilik was born in 306 A.H., 
according to a combination of Ibn Khallikin, based upon a 
statement of Ibn Zilaik himself.‘ He died at an advanced age 
in 387 A.IL.° 

Of the various historical treatises written by Ibn Zilak, only 
one seems to have come down to us, his life of Muhammad ibn 
Misa ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Kindi al-Sairafi (died 358 A.H.).° 
His Strat Muhammad ibn Tughj the Ikhshid is mentioned by 





' That he was a pupil of al-Kindi would seem to follow from the 
expression shaikhuna, on fol. 2a of Paris Ms. Arabe 1818, quoted below. 

* Becker, Beitrdége zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam, i, p. 14 
gives the details. 

3’ Husn al-Muhddara (Cairo 1820) i, p. 141, 2. 

4 Tr. de Slane, i, p. 388. 

> Al-Siyitti in his History of the Chaliphs says that ‘‘ Ibn Zilak al- 
Misri” died in 422—evidently a mistake. See tr. by H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta 1881, p. 435. 

° Ms. in the Khedivial library. See the Catalogue of that library 
vol. v, p. 6. Part of his name is given there as ibn Khalf ibn Rashid. 
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Ibn Sa‘id and by al-Makrizi; his Sirat Mu‘izz li-Din Allah by 
al-Makrizi alone; his Strat al-Madhardiyyin also by al-Makrizi. 
His continuation of al-Kindi’s Umard@ Misr' went down to the 
year 302 A.D., that of al-Kindi’s Awdat Misr to the year 386 
A.H.* It is probable that a great part of the material which 
the historian collected in these works has passed over into 
those of later writers, and his own name been suppressed. His 
additions to the Auddadt Misr seem, however, to have had a 
longer separate existence. They were used by Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Askalini (773-852 A.H.) for his Raf* al-Isr or biographical 
lexicon of Egyptian Cadis. In his preface to this work (Ms. 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, Arabe No. 2149) he gives his sources as 


follows: , CMAN fe <2¥ sla at be JM g codsicl 
Hl GUS che 3 GY pe dese col mrolead alsd che f3 
weit obs bslst Gaye er) 728 ylacl che wd . mace 
& Gud xin Udy tds el gS phy os 
Da pL glad, pals ye WD ye baiFerdtinly «kes 
pola dese pe She Cp dual dese cof Geo Sas Chloe! 
chy Kewl) iaslardtt 5d Koel Liss Gre Oss » coasdl 
JS tttng pols xno crite WS po Cad pill opr pod 
bore ye Oo ype Fhe endl pf Baldi LOst bb We 
past lst se! ype AT due sy? re ot! vy Kgslive 


In his account of Ibn Zilak, Ibn Khallikin says that the 
additions to al-Kindi’s Audat Misr commenced with the life of 
Bakkar ibn Kutaiba (ca. 246 A.H.);*° and in the Raf* al-Isr of 





1Seemingly mentioned only in Ibn Sa‘id, ai-Makrizi and Ms. Brit. 
Mus. No. 1212. 

* Unfortunately, the Ms. of al-Kindi’s Kuddt Misr in the Brit. Mus. 
(No. 1212) contains the continuation by Abi al-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Burd, and not that of Ibn Zilak. 

5 Husn, i, p. 218; Haji Khalifa, i, p. 188; ii, pp. 102, 141; iv, p. 561. 
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Ibn Hajar,’ Ibn Zilaik is mentioned several times by name in 
the life of Bakkar. The same is the case in the life of Muham- 
mad ibn al-Nu‘man, with whom Ibn Khallikan says the additions 
ended.’ 

The greatest uncertainty, however, seems to exist in regard 
to Ibn Zilik’s supposed historical and topographical works. 
Of such an historical work as Becker ascribes to him we know 
little.’ Ibn Khallikin says simply, ‘‘he composed an excel- 
lent work” on history; and does not mention any of the minor 
works cited above. Haji Khalifa seems to think that this was 
a continuation of the two histories of Ibn Yinus ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Sadafi.* If this is so, and if al-Sadafi 
carried down his work approximately to a time near his death 
(547 A.H.), it is possible that the Sirat Muhammad ibn Tughj 
and the Sirat Mu‘izz were part and parcel of this Dhail. In 
this case, it would be wrong to count them as individual pro- 
ductions of Ibn Zilaik. In the introduction to his //usn al- 
Muhadara, al-Siyiti speaks of Ibn Zilak’s 7wrikh Misr as one 
of his authorities; but in his chapter on the historians who 
lived in Egypt, he seems to know only of his Fad@il Misr and 
of his additions to the Auddat Misr of al-Kindi.* One of the 





1 Ms. Paris, Arabe 2149, fols. 27b, 29a, etc. Al-Kindiis also mentioned. 
The passage, however, is not in the London Ms. of the Kuddt Misr. 
Ibn Hajar refers to al-Tahawi (Tabakdt al-Huffdz xii, 25), as Ibn Khal- 
likan states~—probably on the authority of Ibn Zilak. 

* JAOS. xxvii, p. 247, 13. 

* The only distinct reference to it that I can find is in Ibn Hajar’s 
Raf‘ al-Isr (Ms. Paris 2149), fol. 983b, where he says: SIs wl ys 


[7OE BRS pr yane Kin Gm & urti stt cal sels a 
“oe Letzr> yolalt or oye yet rm give pystell ‘: { 3 


{. According to this testimony, the work was arranged i in chrono- 


logical sequence; yet, in view of the paucity of further testimony we 
must suppose that it was not in frequent use or that it formed a part of 
his Khitta. 

*Ibn Khallikan, ii, p. 95; Haji Khalifa, ii, 148, with corrections vi, 
p. 657. Al-Subki, Tabakdt al-Shdfi‘iyya al-Kubra, i, p. 279. On a sup- 
posed Futuéh Misr of Ibn Ziilak, see de Sacy, Chrest. Arabe, ii, p. 150; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, v, p. xiii. 


$i, p. 265. 
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titles of the Ahitia is Twrikh Misr wa-Fad@iliha; and al- 
Siyiiti is evidently speaking of one and the same work in both 
places.’ 

The view suggested here is in a small measure supported also 
by Ibn Sa‘id; though he adds an additional difficulty to. the 
problem. Ibn Sa‘id has taken most of his material dealing 
with Muhammad ibn Tughj from Ibn Zialik’s Sira.* But he 
expressly states that the Stra was nothing but an addition to 
the Umar@ Misr of al-Kindi. Accordingly, the Sivé was no 
independant work, but a Dhail, though not to the history of 
al-Sadafi. There is no evidence I know of which will solve 
this second question as between al-Kindi and al-Sadafi; but 
there seems little doubt that the Siva was nothing more than 
an addition to some previous work. Parts of larger works 
were often designated with the title A7vtab. In Ms. Bibl. Nat. 
Paris, Arabe 1818, Ibn Zilik himself states that he had writ- 
ten a separate A7/db on the river Nile;’ but in all probability, 
this is nothing more than the various chapters dealing with that 
subject that are or were to be found in his Avhitta. 

This name ‘‘ Khitta” is given to his topographical work on 
Egypt by Ibn Khallikin; and, following him, by Abi al-Fida’.* 

Among the Arabic manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and in the library of Gotha, there are certain works purporting 
to be by Ibn Zilak, and entitled either Aitah Fauda@il Misr 
wa-Akhbariha wa-Khawassiha or Tvrikh Misr wa-Fad@iliha, 
Ibn Khallikin says of the Ahitta that Ibn Zilik treated’ his 
subject in this work ‘‘ fully.” It will be seen from the exami- 
nation of these manuscripts, that they can in no way represent 
the Ahitta, as the material they contain is practically worthless ; 
and of the subjects treated only a cursory view is given. At 
most, they give us an extract of the larger work; probably only 





of a part of it—a panegyric of the country. 





1 What Ibn Khallikan (i, p. 201) means by the ‘‘ Lesser History ” of 
Ibn Zalak I do not know. 

® Tallquist, Ibn Sa‘td, Leyden 1899, tr. p. 12. The same is true of the 
history of the family al-Madara’i (p. 118; cf. Khitat ii, 155-157.) 

3’ See below. According to Vollers (ZDMG., vol. xliii, p. 104) at the 
end of the Cairo Ms. of Ibn Zulak’s life of al-Sairafi there are some 
extracts from the Fad@il Misr. 

* Annales Moslemici ii, p. 599. Haji Khalifa from Ibn Khallikan, ii 
p. 148; he adds that al-Makrizi does not mention the work. 
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It was the habit of Muhammadan historians to open their 
history of the country with which they were dealing with a 
description of its /ud@il or excellencies.' Very often, special 
treatises upon such ‘‘ excellencies”” were composed, which later 
historians incorporated with their opening chapters. To men- 
tion only a few: Fud@il Basra by Omar ibn Shabba Abi Zaid 
al-Numairi (died 262 A.HL.); Aud@il Baghdad by Abi al-‘Abbis 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Sarakhsi (died 286 A.H.); Mad@il 
Buit al-Mukaddas by Uamza ibn Ahmad al-Husaini al-Dimishki 
(died 874 A.H.); Fud@il al-Hardm by Ibn ‘Asikrr (died 600 
A.HL.); Hud@il al-Sham by Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muham- 
mad Raba‘i (ca. 435 A.HL.); Aud@il Gharnata by Muhammad 
ibn [brahim al-Gharnati. 

The first to write such a treatise on the Aud@il of Egypt 
seems to have been Omar ibn Muhammad ibn Yisuf ibn Ya‘kib 
al-Kindi; though Ibn ‘Abd al-Iakam prefaced his history of 
the Conquest of Egypt by the Mohammedans with material of 
the same kind.” Following al-Kindi, and very evidently on 
similar lines, Ibn Zilaik wrote his own account, which he 
included in his Ahitta, and later edited in an abridged form. 
It may be useful to give a short account of the subjects treated 
by al-Kindi, in order to compare his work with that of Ibn 
Zilik. After citing verses from the Koran dealing with Egypt, 
the derivation of the name Misr from a supposed son of Noah, 
and the part played by a Copt in building the Ka‘ba at Mecca, 
he cites the prominent men of pre-Islamic times who were born 
in Egypt: Alexander the Great, Hermes, Hippocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Ptolem:eus, Theon, Philo, Archimedes. Then came 
the ‘‘Companions,” the legal lights, the holy men, the poets 
and the caliphs born there. The ‘‘excellencies” of Egypt are 
mentioned, especially in comparison with those of other Islamic 
lards. Of the eighty cities in Egypt, he mentions the princi- 
pal ones, e. g., Sa‘id, Alexandria and its lighthouse, Fayyim 
Memphis, ‘Ain Shams and Farama; describes the poll-tax 
(kharadj) in pre-Islamic and Islamic times; the story of the 





' Haji Khalifa iv, pp. 447 et seq. 

* Information kindly given by Professor Torrey. Al-Kindi’s text has 
been published, with a Danish translation, by J. Oestrup in Oversigt 
over det Kongelige Danske Vindenskabernes Selskabs forhandlinger, 
Copenhagen 1896, No. 4. 
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Mukaukis, the wonderful things (‘aja@ib) to be found there; 
the Nile; the Mukattam hills; the burial places; the pyramids; 
the peculiar fish eaten there; the various stuffs manufactured ; 
the Egyptian horse; the mines, field products, animals, trees and 
the commerce of the country. 

In the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts belonging to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris,’ Nos. 1816, 1817 and 1818 
are attributed to Ibn Zilik; though the editors seem to have 
some doubt in regard to Nos. 1816 and 1818. But it is in 
regard to 1817 that such an ascription is manifestly impossible. 
On fol. 3a Abii Salt ibn Umayya al-Andalusi’ is cited, who died 
in the year 529; and on fol. 2b al-Makrizi!* The name of Ibn 
Zilik is mentioned neither in the body of the book nor in the 
preface; though the title gives it as the complete work of the 
author'—and in this Brockelmann has naturally followed the 
copyist’s lead.’ ‘The first seven folios give us a general account 
of Egypt, its peculiarities and its wonders: 

a. The greatness of Egypt and the many blessings showered 

upon it by God;° traditions of Ka‘b al-Ahbar. fol. 1a. 

b. The boundaries of Egypt. fol. 3a. 

c. Account of the excellencies of Egypt; the prophets born 

there; the prominent men that came to Egypt; the ‘‘com- 
panions” and ‘‘ followers” buried there; the advantages 





1 oe 
p- 330. 

? The work referred to is probably his al-Risdla al-Misriyya, cited by 
Haji Khalifa ii, p. 148; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber, p. 80. Cf. 
Yakit, iv, pp. 551, 865; al-Siyiti, Husn ii, pp. 196, 229; Ibn Abi ‘Usai- 
bia, ii, 106. 

* pndl gal Sey BbSLy Srumell USS Spe ial 5 [Ke 

4 --f : , & i , o 1 

. pLit ist SY; Bt Lglblas, | a ey idso 

5 Gesch. der urab. Lit. i, p. 149. 


s co ° e * 
Lev pee 3 fro loses | 3 chef-a quotation that occurs 
in all Muhammadan histories of Egypt (e. g., Husn, i, p. 10; ii, p. 199), 
and which reminds one of the Talmudic saying ‘‘Ten measures of 
beauty descended upon the world: Jerusalem took nine, and the rest of 
the world one” (Kiddishim 49b; Esther Rabbah, i). 
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(mahdsin) of Egypt; the wonderful things (‘aj@’7b) to be 
found there; the good things to eat, e. g., water-melons, 
lemons. fol, 4a. , 

d. Further account of the excellencies of thé country—espe- 
cially of the green stone used in building the Ka‘ba and 
which came from Egypt. fol. 5a.’ 

e. Each month has its own food and perfume.’ fol. 6b. 

f. The first rulers in Egypt. fol. Za. 

It seems probable that these opening pages have caused the 
imputation, by some ignorant scribe or some willful deceiver, 
of this work to Ibn Zialik; for exactly the same sort of 
introduction is to be found in the Paris Mss. 1819 and 1820. 
These two are ascribed to Ibrahim ibn Wasif Shah, who lived 
towards the end of the seventh century A.H. According to 
Haji Khalifa,* Ibn Wasif Shih wrote a history of Egypt, which 
he himself shortened into a compendium with the long title: 
Kitab Jawahir al-Buhiir wa-Wak@it al-Umir wa-‘ Aj@ib 
al-Duhiir wa-Akhbar al-Diyadr al-Misriyya; and not two 
separate works as Wiistenfeld believed.* The description given 
by Haji Khalifa suffices to prove this. The value placed upon 
this work of Ibn Wasif Shih may be seen from the fact that a 
number of Mss. of the history have come down to us, and from 
the use made of it by later writers, e. g., al-Makrizi, Abi al- 
Mahiasin,° al-Kalkashandi,’ [bn Iyas,’ Sambari.* But the Paris 


die BIg cil edt wela GI pee SLAs pe, 


8 ye KaaK! Cf. al-Khitat, i, p. 28, below. 


Khitat, ibid. 3 ii, pp. 150, 641. 

4 Geschichtsschreiber, p. 151. 5 i, p. 40. 

° Subh al-A‘shd, Cairo 1903, i, p. 222; Wistenfeld, Calcaschandi’s 
Geograuphie und Verwaltung von Agypten, pp. 20, 47. 

1 Ta’rikh Misr, i, pp. 17, 23, 24. 

SIn the Ms. of his Chronicle dealing with the history of the Jews in 
Egypt, Library of the Alliance Israelite Universelle. Wiistenfeld in 
Orient und Occident, i, p. 326, calls attention to the fact that some pas- 
sages cited in other works as coming from Ibn WaAsif Shah can not be 
found in the Mss. See, also, the opening chapters of such late works as 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti’s Kitab akhbdr al-uwal fi man tasarrafa 
Ji Misr, Cairo 1311 A.H. and ‘ Abdallah ibn Hijazi al-Shakawi’s Tuhfat 
al-Ndzirin, etc., on the margin of the preceding (cf. Brockelmann, 
Gesch. ii, p. 296, 480). 
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Mss. 1819 and 1820 can hardly contain this work; not simply 
because Ibn Wasif Shih is mentioned in the third person’—a 
point made by the compilers of the Catalogue. This was no 
uncommon procedure with Arabic authors. There are more 
cogent reasons. The Mss. themselves carry the history of 
Egypt down to the time of the Turkish Conquest in 923 A.H.; 
the same is true of the Gotha Ms., and authorities cited lead us 
well beyond the middle of the eighth century A.H. In addition 
to ‘Abd al-Hakam,’ al-Kindi,* al-Kuda’i, al-Musabbihi* and al- 
Mas‘iidi, there appear al-Dhahabi (died 748 A.H.) and Ibn al- 
Kathir (died 774). In fact, al-Dhahabi seems to be the princi- 
pal authority upon whom the author relies. As Ibn Wasif Shah 
is often cited by al-Makrizi (845 A.H.), he must have lived 
before his time; in fact, al-Makrizi uses him largely in connec- 
tion with the fabulous period of Egyptian history.’ 

But, whether or no Mss. 1819 and 1820 are the work of 
Ibrahim ibn Wasif Shih, Ms. 1817 agrees with them to a 
remarkable degree. In fact, Mss. 1817 and 1819 go back to 
one and the same original manuscript; while 1820 is a copy of 
an original that had a slightly longer text than the original of 
1817 and 1819, particularly in the quotations. It is, therefore, 
certain that Ms. 1817 can not contain the Had@il of Ibn Zilak. 

If we now turn to a consideration of Mss. 1816 and 1818, we 
shall see that the first work mentioned by Brockelmann in his 
list of Ibn Zilaik’s works, Kurze Geschichte Agyptens bis zum 
Jahre 49/669 in Ms. 1617, 1 of the Gotha collection, is in all 
probability the same as our Ms. Paris 1818. Becker has already 
pointed out’ that the two commence in the same manner; I 





1 Ms. 1819, fol. 41: Ms. 1820, fol. 55a. 

2 Ms. 1820, fol. 30b. 

3 Tbid. fols. 23a, 31b, 38a, 53a. ° 

4 Ibid. fols. 30b, 57b (=Ms, 1819, fol. 42b). 

5 See A. Guest, in JRAS. 1902, p. 120. More than half of the Abrégé 
des Merveilles translated by Baron Carra de Vaux (Paris 1898) deals with 
the legendary history of Egypt. Passages cited from it by Makrizi are 
attributed to Ibn Wasif Shah (p. xxxi), though Carra de Vaux does not 
believe that he is the author. Of Ibn Wasif Shah as an historian we 
know next to nothing (Lit. Central-Blatt, 1898, col. 1138); it has been 
suggested even that there are two writers of that name (Orient. Lit. 
Zeit. i. p. 147). 

6 L.c. p. 18. 
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AUDA 
imagine that Gotha 1617, 1 and 1617, 2 are both comprised in 
Paris 1818—a fact which of course is not apparent from the scanty 
description given in the French catalogue. 

It will be useful to give a short description of the contents 
of Ms. 1818. Prefixed to the whole work is an introduction 


that reads as follows: evil Windnas re MSLas pis ws 
las aU xem) GY cre path pat pend! ple! dew! 
inky Soy Lgaclaty gitoy Ke AiKu'l SD xaiy nic ody, 
I Mlinedf Last Xads ao Of) rts Sposa al print 


Kady -Lgizgol, ais xl s*) ceili! ele¥l Lgis hw 


«pola Kinsey all ley dys? dw cle all cle, 


This introduction itself raises some questions. I can not 
find in the manuscript any account of al-Shafi‘i. Nor does it 
end with the forty traditions called wlabt walo. One is 
forced to the conclusion that the introduction is misplaced and 
does not belong here. It would be a long introduction for ten 
pages; for that which follows is no single work. ‘The first ten 
pages form a separate treatise and open with the words: Jls 


ting RAM, iS No poe LF pasttoat ys cpl 
radl, ysyUle Gyradl acyell oil UM! dant, dural, 
alas hee Oy & NS arom Ils Goll polis Syynell 
erbyall Ee ye Line xewly choad! Ganigiiall sYyiz grt 
poe yews Spree! ea ceil as vole [?] xakat, 
eles ploy arte al be lois alow, des 5 aA} Gres 
Apine Lge plsls kizdall CH pele, Kiw phe IG GY 





1 Evidently a variant for the usual aes (Yakut, iii, 894, 14; al- 
Makrizi i, 289, 14; 290, 22) or Sime (Abi al-Mahasin, i, 8, 3). Kara- 


bacek in Mittheil. Papyrus Rainer i, 2; Butler, Arab. Conquest of 
Egypt, p. 518. 
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chs pe ail crioly 2S pe pling ante all cle all 
BIH Sony ol athe Nlimy hary Lundy Wants Lgittylog ron 
ms) cdsls . yridt yar aot Y plug ale alll cle 
pel mgt pedi aASi Syauy Js xade Lilso Us + f+? 
3 wis, kandid lolibols cru Kyle wyols Saris 
Go! GOA wings Cpe des? et gal Liens 7 . gist 
ols! Gly & ol Gale 50, mee! oy cLySs. They 


give a general account of the letters and communications that 
passed between the early rulers of Islim and their viceroys in 
Egypt, ending with the death of Mu‘iwiya in 680. On fol. 
10b, a new Basmalah introduces a second treatise—this time on 
the Fada il—with the following superscription to the thirty-five 


folios; Y= BAS CARED ws hho past ral we cpa Jks 


The sections of this second treatise are as follows: 

a. Verses from the Koran dealing with Egypt. fol. 10b. 

b. oes elas} oleo pe: Benedictions of the prophets 
on Egypt. fol. 13a. 

c. Lg mgoler, poe collet Winds. What the learned 
men have to say about the excellencies and blessings of 
Egypt. fol. 13a. 

d. eLusl! ue poe aS Se pr: The prophets born in 
Egypt. fol. 14b. 

e. The wise men in Egypt, e. g., Aristotle, Galen, Ptolemaeus. 
fol. 15a. 

VOL. XXVIII. 18 
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f pal oo. oll liga die pao dle yw 5d. 
Account of thirty-five rulers that reigned in Egypt’ from 
the Flood to the time of Islim. fol. 17b. 

g- Ley Baap il| deLaelly folot yan wer pan lo re 
Lasdul pies ee Sl aS yd Se Lens. Account of the 
frontier garrisons, mosques and connections with Mecca, 
Medina, etc. (mere lists). fol. 19b. 

h. LS yet rs Loney pan Kaw p>: Description 
of Egypt, the good things to be found there and that of 
which the country is free. Contains, also, a list of the 
khalijs in Egypt. fol. 21b. 

i. el sLivl So BF LS 3 Lo, i y95 p>: The various 
cities of Egypt; the cloths, fruit, food and drink peculiar 
to each one. fol. 22b. 

j. A short account of the City of Alexandria and its light- 
house; letter of ‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi in regard to it. fol. 24a 
(cf., also, fol. 30a). 


k. lsrel uw 29: On the wonderful things to be 
seen in Egypt. fol. 27b. 
l. jeatel Lo sl, haat re? . A short account of the Nile, 


in which the author mentions the fact that he had written 
a special treatise on this subject. fol. 31a, commencing: 


LLS WS & cdse dis xasliog li phe, dail ils 
pl SURI de g Lis 531 ly iis! Os, 


m. On the Nilometer (mentioning the year 247 A.H.). fol. 


30b. 
n. Lediteis ror Kaw p>: A, further general account of 
Egypt. fol. 33b. 


o. On the poll-tax of Egypt. fol. 37a. 

p. LgbLas, ror p>: Another chapter on the excellencies 
of Egypt. fol. 41a. | 

q- eSyely eg wr lore ws? mad & YQAcSA5 Lo r° 
oytnelly JSUT. On the clothes, shoes, food and drink | 
peculiar to Egypt. fol. 42a. 
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re ae oly > ops: On the flora of Egypt, e. g., eo! 
cdavgal eel SyezHt. fol. 43a. 

s. Egypt is more desirable than Basra and Kifa. fol. 44b. 

As far as I can see, there is nothing in these folios, 10b—44b, 
that would militate against ascribing them to Ibn Zilik. If 
we can trust the heading, they represent a compendium of his 
larger history of Egypt; or, at least, of a part of it. 

In considering Paris Ms. Arabe 1816, it must be noticed in 
the first place that though it contains less actual matter than 
Ms. 1818, it treats of more subjects. Ms. 1818 has 45 folios 
of 21 lines to the page; i. e., about 3780 lines in all. Ms. 1816 
has 49 folios of 15 lines to the page; i. e., about 1470 lines in 
all—less than half the number of words in Ms., 1818. The 
differences in the subject matter may be seen from the follow- 
ing table of its contents: 

a. Verses on Egypt in the Koran. fol. 1b. 


b. ise) elLusll cles pe: Benedictions of the prophets 


on Egypt. fol. 3b. 


¢. oP cleo Lol, . Benedictions of Noah on Egypt. ‘fol. 


4b. 

Lg) pgSleds peed Lidell ios $3 
men have to say about the excellencies and the blessings 
of Egypt. fol. da. 

20 c J : 

e. eLusdl po roe Wy yr SO. 
Egypt. fol. 7a. 

£. oL xs we lye yt p>: The wise men who were 
in Beypt. fol. 7a. 

is - a Hye il aps WF pers en 
“3ls.J!. On the ten talismans and sciences cultivated in 
Egypt. fol. 8b. 

h. ls yf chive po Jue So pe: On the rulers of 
pnt from the Flood. fol. 9b. 


i, 3 yo b>, as civ scott ot Ly AbLas os 
Th bs P the Kaba i in Mekka was a Copt. fol. 15b. 


What the learned 


for) 


The prophets born in 
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j. blot pe ve nas Lo Lol. Account of the frontier 
garrisons. fol. 15b. 

k. Lams [we Rive p>: 
on the Khalij. fol. 15b. 


l, Lganirsy ror p>: On the good arrangement of things 


in Egypt. fol. 18a. 
m. On the aes of Meypt. fol. ~— 


certain ameliorations setnidiionnt by ‘ine c al-‘Asi. fol. 
21a. 
fol. 25a. 

p. Lghin, LglbLas, ror p>: Further account of the 
excellencies of Egypt. fol. 30a. 

q. Ndr fF pe? K25lpedl KAS poe wh. A comparison 
of Egypt and Bagdad—especially in regard to climate, 
dress, fruits, ete. fol. 32b. 

r. jas! lam Igbo jst Smal BduS. On the pre-Islamic 
rulers of Egypt. fol. 37a. 

8. Lgdiss re co 3. On the praise accorded to Egypt, 
and especially to the Nile. fol. 39b. 
the earth between his sons. fol. 41b. 

U. nados gs, olan, 1. BS; Lg4So5 rou huds re 
Lgudlat up Hd lam) Prat U2S>y9 Liguinmt . On the 


excellencies and the blessings of Egypt, the plenteousness 
of its provisions, the cheapness of living, etc. (contains 
also a short poem). fol. 43b. 


v. Kinde x0 Kdys ro wl Sass. Egypt the granary 
of Mecca and Medina. fol. 44b. 


gies noel. 2 eighty citie: igypt. 
W. By—S Ly 5. Jn - eighty cities of Egypt. fol 


On the good things in Egypt; 


On the poll-tax of Egypt. 


How Noah divided 


45a. 
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x. A poem in Rejez verse on the governors of Egypt entitled 
al-‘Ukid al-durriyya fi-l-Umar@ al-Misriyya by Jamal 
al-Din al-Misri al-Jazzir. fol. 45b—49a. 

This last piece shows quite conclusively that the whole of 
Ms. 1816 can not be by the hand of Ibn Zalak. Jamal al-Din 
abi al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Azim ibn al-Jazzar lived from 601 
A.H. to 669 A.H.; and his versified treatise counted up the 
rulers of Egypt from ‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi down to al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baibars (died 676 A.H.)’ A comparison of the table of con- 
tents of Ms. 1816 with that of 1818 seems to prove that some 
later compiler has taken about one-half of the material found 
in the Fud@il of Ibn Zilik, and has combined this with some 
other notices in order to form a new work. Who this compiler 
was we do not know. 

These descriptions of the early history of Egypt and of the 
wonderful things to be seen there continued to be recited by all 
those who treated of Egypt. Who was their original compiler 
we do not know. As mentioned above, they are in large part 
already put down in Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s work, and in al- 
Mas‘iidi’s Murij al-Dhahab.* But, later writers are wont to 
mention as one of their special authorities our Ibn Zilak; evi- 
dently all the quotations coming from the Fud@il. Yakit has 
the following references:’ ‘Mu‘jam al-Buldain i, 168, 21 on 
Udfu; 260, 6 on Alexandria (east ot Be) pws J); 269, 
19 on Uswin; 272,17 on Asyiit; 264, 8 on the lighthouse of 
Alexandria; 760, 4 on Busir; ii, 603, 8 on Dimyat; ili, 74, 23 
on the Khalij Sardis; 660 on al-Arish (/ud@il mentioned) ; 
762, 23 on ‘Ain Shams; 935, 14 (! 5) on the Fayyim; iv, 
517, 3 on Mariait; 668, 8 on Memphis; 965, 3 on the Pyramids 
(twice). Al-Kazwini, Athar al-Bilad, ed. Wistenfeld ii, 149 


(sae paseyol uw cyan r° Lo) cites him in connection 
with ‘Ain Shams; p. 177 (SY55 Ss) Jl) on the Pyramids; 


182 on Memphis=Yakit iv, 668, 8; the passage following in 





' Brockelmann, Geschichte, i, p. 335. The whole poem is given by al- 
Siyiiti, Husn, ii, pp. 41 et seq. 

* Les Prairies d’Or, ii, pp. 356 et seq. 

3 Nearly all cited in Heer, Die historischen und geographischen Quellen 
in Jaqit’s Geographischem Worterbuch, Strassburg 1898, p. 42. 
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Yakat is given by al-Kazwini as also coming from Ibn Zalak. 
Abi Salih, the historian of the churches in Egypt, ed. Evetts, 
tr. p. 283, mentions him in connection with a wonderful palm- 
tree in Barhiawa—though the form of the name, al-Nasr ibn 
Zilaik, is evidently a mistake." From some Fud@il Misr, how- 
ever, Abi Salih has gleaned a goodly amount of material which 
has been scattered throughout his work, e.g. on the revenues of 
Egypt, pp. 15, 80; on certain wonders in Egypt, p. 43; ‘‘Cer- 
tain matters concerning Egypt,” p. 57; distinguished men of 
Egypt, p. 58; fish, trees, stuffs, horses, mules, gold-mines, clay, 
paper, also on the Nile, pp. 67, 93; on the Sojourners in Egypt, 
p. 68; on Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, p. 83; sayings of 
Muhammad in regard to the Copts, p. 97; on Hermes, p. 153; 
on the old kings at Memphis, p. 199; description of the Fayyim, 
p- 202.” 

Al-Makrizi has, naturally, gathered together a great many 
traditions regarding the early history of Egypt, its excellencies 
and its advantages; not only in the opening chapters, but scat- 
tered throughout his voluminous work. As is usual, he has 
drawn very extensively upon all the authors accessible to him, 
copying. many passages word for word, and not always citing 
the author from whom he had drawn his material.* For the 
kud@il, ‘AjVib and Mahdsin, he seems to have relied largely 
upon Ibn Wasif Shah; but he mentions a number of other 
authorities, e. g., Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, al-Kindi, Mas‘idi, al- 
Kuda‘i, al-Jahiz, ete. Ibn Zilik’s name does not occur once 
in this connection, though he mentions other works of our 
author. Many passages, it is true, read as if they came from 
Ibn Zilak’s Fad@il; but as the other works upon this subject 
are not accessible, it is difficult to accuse al-Makrizi of citing 


him anonymously. 





1 See Introduction, p. xviii. 

2 Abii al-Fadl Ja‘far ibn Tha‘lab al-Adfuwi (685-743 A. H.) in his al- 
Tali‘ al-Sa‘id, dealing chiefly with the city of Kis in the Sa‘id and the 
learned men of that place, mentions Ibn Zalak—the quotation coming 


evidently from his Fadd@il: Sa £3? anad xl Ys) wr! Ps 
alin (ood Dune dy SI Shall Sy otl eljs!. (Ms. Bibl. Nat. 


Arabe 2148, fol. 7a.) He is one of the chief authorities of al-Makrizi 


for Upper Egypt (al-Khitat i, 189). 
’ Brockelmann, Die arabischen Handschriften zu Breslau, pp. 19, 20. 
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A further question arises in connection with later writers upon 
Egypt who mention Ibn Zilik. Have they the citations at 
first or at second hand? In the present state of our knowledge, 
it is impossible to answer the question.’ Abi al-Mahasin cites 
Ibn Zalak in three places, i, pp. 47, 48, 50; all three evidently 
from the Fud@il. From al-Kindi and others he has the following 
dealing with the same subject: passages from the Koran on 
Egypt, i, p. 28; traditions of Muhammad concerning Egypt, 
p- 30; the Nile, p. 35; the extent of Egypt, p. 38; its excel- 
lencies, p. 39; the ancient history of the country, p. 44; wonder- 
ful things and buildings, p. 45; advantages of Egypt, p. 47; 
comparison between Baghdad and Egypt, p. 48; ancient revenues, 
p. 49; the ‘‘ Companions” and the Biblical personages who were 
there, p. 55; poems laudatory of Egypt, p. 55; the khalijs, 
p. 59; Kings of Egypt (from Mas‘iidi), p. 51.’ 

The few citations of Ibn Zilak in al-Siyiti’s Husn al-Muha- 
dara give me the impression that they are at first hand. He 
mentions him in his preface as one of his sources, and cites him 
as an historian of the country (i, 265). He quotes him, i, p. 29 
(twice), on the pre-Islamic wise men of Egypt; ii, p. 196, om the 
Maidan (mS & X55 ul sX>3)5 3 p. 2, on the passages in 
the Koran which refer to Egypt; p. 4, on the same subject ; 
p. 9, on the traditions in regard to Egypt; p. 13, on the names of 
certain cities and again upon the poll-tax; p. 26, on Daniel in 
Egypt (evidently at first hand). Al-Siyiti, of course, collected 
much other material dealing with the subject. It is to be found 





1T have found two quotations from Ibn Ziilak in al-Subki’s Tabakdt 
al-Shafi‘iyya al-Kubra, ii, pp. 118, 324—both evidently from his dhail 
to al-Kindi’s history of the Cadis of Egypt. 

*In a work on the Karafa cemetery, just outside of Cairo, and the 
prominent men buried there, al-Kawdkib al-sayydra fi tartib al-ziydra, 
the author Muhammad ibn al-Zayyat (804 A. H.) mentions Ibn Zilak as 
one of those who had already written upon the subject. This refers to 
the Fadd@il—as may be seen from the heading of the first chapter: 


Kamada QI, Kao yatinlf , and of the second : Lenslst & (Gotha 
Ms. Nos. 56, 1532). A similar Ms. seems to be in Leipzig. See Pertsch, 
Arab. Hss. der Herz. Bibl. zu Gotha, i, p. 106; iii, 159. Brockelmann, 


Gesch. der arab. Lit. ii. 131, mentions a copy in the Khedivial Library, 
but omits the others. 
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in the opening chapters of his work, in the chapter on the lat@if 

g of Egypt (ii, p. 192) and that on the Nile (ii, p. 200). His 
authorities, besides Ibn Zilak, are especially Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, al-Kindi, Ibn ‘Asikir, Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Kurtubi, 
al-Jauzi, al-Jihiz, Ibn Fadl Allah, al-Jizi, al-Taifishi, the 
Mubahij al-Fikar, Ghar@ib al--Aj@ib, Mirat al-Zaman. 
In one place he cites quite generally: ba‘du man sanafa fi 
Sad@ ili misra (ii, 193). 

Ibn Ilyas, in his 7W’rikh Misr, mentions the death of Ibn 
Zilaik in the year 387 A.H. (i, p. 55); but he does not cite 
him as an authority, though he opens his history with an account 
of the Mahdsin and ‘Aj@ib of the country (pp. 5-8); adds 
verses laudatory of it (p. 8) and closes with the pre-Islamic 
history (pp. 9-19). His chief authorities seem to be Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam, Ibn Wasif Shah, Mas‘idi, al-Kuda‘i and Sa‘id al- 
Ghauthi, though probably all at second or third hand. The 
knowledge of these ancient authors had died out; their works 
had either perished or had been carried off by the conqueror; 
and in truth one of the most modern authorities on the later 
history of Egypt, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Hasan al-Jabarti, com- 
plains that al-Makrizi mentions works which he (the author) 
has never seen. Among such he cites the histories of al-Musab- 


bihi, Ibn Zalak and al-Kuda‘i.’ 





' By Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Watwat, Brockelmann, Gesch. ii, 
p. 55. 

* A similar work treating of the ‘‘ excellencies” of Egypt must be the 
al-Fad@il al-bahira fi mahdsin misr wal-Kadhira—of which Mss. are 
found in Gotha, in the India Office, the British Museum, and in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (see their Catalogue, Cal- 
cutta 1899, p. 56, Ms. No. 48). The description given by Rieu in his 
Supplement to the Catalogue of the British Museum, p. 354, shows that 
it covers exactly the ground of the works preceding it. The Mss. 
give the author’s name as Ibn Zahir; but Wistenfeld (p. 225) and 
Brockelmann (Gesch. ii, 132) give Muhammad Abi Hamid al-Kuda‘i al- 
Shafi‘i (820-888 A.H.). He was a pupil both of Ibn Hajar and of al- 
Makrizi. 











The English-Rommany Jargon of the American Roads—By 
J. Dynetey Prince, Professor in Columbia University, 


New York. 


Tue work of preparing the following paper, which is the 
result of twenty years of more or less intermittent personal 
study of the English gypseys on the American roads, chiefly 
in New Jersey, has been very largely a labor of piety. The late 
Charles Godfrey Leland, who was the most trustworthy author- 
ity on the English gypsey jargon and with whom in his declin- 
ing years the present writer was most pleasantly associated, 
expressed the desire that a systematic etymological English- 
Rommany vocabulary should be prepared, to facilitate the 
further study of this highly interesting linguistic survival. 
In Mr. Leland’s own works on this subject’ there is little attempt 
to classify according to probable derivation. In the Romano 
Lavo-lil’ of the late George Borrow, furthermore, the material 
given is of small philological value, unless the student has 
already some knowledge of Rommany. Borrow, for example, 
did not seruple, in many instances, to change his Rommany to 
fit his own theories and was in no sense a safe scientific guide. 
It should be added that his specimens of Rommany (pp. 96ff.) 
seem frequently to be rather his own composition than the real 
utterances of gypseys. I need only call attention to the absurd 
catch-word (p. 108): weshenjuggalslomomengreskeytemskeytud- 
logueri, which can hardly be said to have emanated from a 
gypsey brain. Borrow seems to have meant by this monstros- 
ity, although he does not translate it: ‘‘a milkmaid (tudlo- 
gueri) of the fox-hunters’ country.” Furthermore, Borrow’s 
ignorance of the old gypsey gen. pl. ending -engro should be 
noted, which he regarded (p. 31) as a separate word meaning 





1 The English Gypsies and their Language, London, 1876. Anglo- 
Rommany Ballads, London, 1£78. Remarks on the origin of the Gyp- 
sies and their Language, Proc. Or. Congress at Florence, 1878. Origin 
of the Gypsies, Saturday Review (London), 1879. The Gypsies, Boston, 
1886. 

* Romano Lavo-lil by George Borrow (reprint), Putnam, New York, 


1905. 
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‘*fellow.” He also showed his unacquaintance with the inflec- 
tions of the older dialect, all of which are excellently well pre- 
served in the Continental Rommany, by supposing that the 
gen. sing. ending -eskro was a suffix of Wallachian origin 
(p. 31). 

The English Rommany, as it is spoken to-day by the vast 
majority of the English gypseys on the American roads, is, 
from the grammatical point of view, little more than a broken 
jargon based grammatically on English. Thus, only the follow- 
ing remnants of the older inflection are still in general use: the 
gen. sing. -eskro, now only in adjectives, as fokéskro ‘ vulgar’ 
from foki ‘people’; the gen pl. -engro, used to-day only in 
derivatives, as yagéngro ‘a gun,’ from ydg ‘fire.’ In C.,’ 
derivative nouns of this character are formed by means of the 
gen. sing., as maceskro ‘fisherman,’ from macéo ‘ fish.’ 

The plural is formed usually by Eng. -s, as rivvabens § clothes,’ 
but occasionally by -yor as bdl-yor ‘hairs.’ This -yor is proba- 
bly a relic of the C. nom. pl. fem. -a, and -a also applied to 
abstract derivatives, as C. tatypena, pl. of tatypen ‘heat, fever.’ 

The abstract -ben is still in very common use in the Eng. 
Rom., as ¢dttoben ‘heat,’ from tdatto ‘ hot.” 

The numerals are ordinarily only used up to ten, although 
there are old people who can count to one hundred in Rommany. 

The adjectival and nominal endings -o and -7 for mase. and 
fem. respectively are still used, although the fem, -7 is begin- 
ning to give way to the masc. -o, The comparative degree is 
still expressed by the ending -deer, as kvishto-deer ‘ better’ and 
the superlative by -deero, as tdttodeero ‘hottest,’ although these 
endings are frequently replaced by the Eng. -er, -est. 





1 The following abbreviations have been used in this article: Ar.= 
Arabic. C=Continental Rommany as given by JeSina, Romdni Cib, 
Leipzig, 1886; and in Die Sprache der transylvanischen Zigeuner, Wlis- 
locki, 1884. Gk.=Greek. H.=Hindu. Mag.=Magyar. P.=Persian. 
Skr.=Sanskrit. Sl.=Slavonic. T.=Turkish. 

?T have followed generally the system of pronunciation given by 
Leland, as this is in use to-day among such few Rommanys as write 
their idiom; viz., a as o in spot; Gd asain father; ai, au and ay as in 
English; é as e in met; ee as in English; 7 as iin pin: i as 7 in machine; 
o as au in taught; 6 asoin more; 6aso0 in spot; uas oo in foot; i as 
oo in fool; y as the vowel yin English. The consonants are to be pro- 
nounced asin English. In the Slavic and Contivental words herein cited 
the Bohemian system of orthography is followed. 
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With the exceptions of a very few old people who occasion- 
ally use the 1 p. -dva, 2 p. -es, 3 p. -tla, pl. -an, -én, all verb- 
forms are lost and the verbal roots are inflected like English. 
Thus, instead of jindva ‘I know,’ we find always mdndi jins, 
i. e., the accus. pronoun with the Eng. 3 p. The writer has 
heard a very old woman say you jinéla ‘he knows,’ but these 
older forms are incomprehensible to the average Rom. 

The pronouns are mandi ‘1, me’; tite ‘thou, you’; you ‘he’ 
(only nom.); yot ‘she’ (only nom.); Jester ‘he’ and ‘him’; 
laki, latti ‘she, her’; ménde ‘ we’ and ‘us’; méndince (dual) 
‘we two’; lénde ‘they’ and ‘them.’ I have never heard 
tuménde ‘you’ (pl.), but have no doubt that it still may be 
remembered. 

On the other hand, in spite of this grammatical poverty, the 
vocabulary is surprisingly rich and well preserves the Hindu 
original, as may be seen from a study of the following glossary 
of 672 root-words. Of these, 148 are pure Rommany deriva- 
tives, compounds and synonyms, 56 are of uncertain derivation 
and 468 seem to show a reasonably sure origin. Out of these 
468, 310 seem to be of pure Hindu origin, 33 are Persian, 32 
Mod. Greek, 34 are Slavonic, 3 are Magyar, 11 are English, 
6 are apparently German, 8 are Osmanli-Turkish, 4 Italian, one 
seems to be French, 21 are hybrids (Eng. and Romm.), 4 are 
Yiddish, and one is probably Wallachian. The marvellous tenac- 
ity of the original Hindu and Persian elements is thus admir- 
ably exemplified. Although the Indian origin of Rommany 
has of course been well known since the days of Pott,’ it is 
still a source of surprise to the student to find in this perhaps 
most broken of all the Rommany idioms save one’ so extensive 
a survival of the basic material.“ The presence of Greek and 
Slavonic elements is, of course, most natural, if we remember 





1 Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, Halle, 1844 ff. Note also 
Paspati’s exhaustive treatise on the Greek Rommany in JAOS. vii, pp. 
141-220. 

* The sole exception is the Skandinavian Rommany jargon. See 
Ellert Sundt, Beretning om Fante-eller Landstrygerfolket, Christiania, 
1842. 

3 In the following glossary my comparison of Rommany words with 
modern Hindu forms simply indicates a connection in root, and does 
not in any case imply my belief that Rommany is derived from any 
modern Hindu idiom. 
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the wanderings of these people across Europe. It should be 
noted that the Slavonic equivalents herein cited have been taken 
chiefly from the Slovak dialect, with which the writer is some- 
what acquainted. The few Magyar, German, Italian and other 
non-English loanwords were, of course, brought into England 
from the Continent, but the very slight Yiddish admixture was 
most probably picked up in and about London. It is also 
strange and a striking testimony to the conservative character 
of the English gypseys that they have resolutely rejected slang 
of every character (thieves’ cant, tramps’ jargon, etc.). These 
people have often expressed to me the feeling that their speech 
is a language and their one common heritage. In fact, nothing 
can irritate a gypsey more than to accuse him of using cant, 
which indeed has borrowed from Rommany, as stir, from stari- 
ben ‘prison,’ but never conversely. 

The following table of phonetic changes which have occurred 
in this Eng.-Romm. dialect will be of interest to the philologist: 


Rommany 
ch=Hin. 2; chong ‘knee ’=zdani. 
ch=Uin. j; chévihdnee ‘ witch’ =jadigarni. 
ch=Hin. th; chunger ‘spit’=thik ‘spittle.’ 
ch=Mag. d; chiimba ‘hill’ =domb. 
k=Hin. gh; kair ‘house’=ghar. 
r=Hin. z (rhotacism) ; rat ‘ blood’=zét. 
sh=HUin. ch; shdlee ‘rice’=chanwal, 
sh=Hin. 8; shin ‘hear’=sun-nd. 
sh=Hin. j; shinalo ‘angry ’—jalana ‘kindle, make jealous.’ 
s=Hin. d; 


; sav ‘swim’=dubdnd ‘be immersed.’ 
Finally, the Hindu j in raja ‘king’ has been palatalized in the 
Rom. ry, rya ‘ gentleman, lord.’, 

The American Rommanys speak very rapidly in a pleasant 
monotone, slurring over the English words and accentuating 
their own material as much as possible. They preserve, in fact, 
a sort of philological freemasonry, always testing the stranger 
with a few fixed shibboleths, such as kan ‘sun,’ charee ‘ knife’ 
and, most especially with that puzzling compound, hochewichee 
=the Eng. hedgehog. Only last autumn an aged Rommany 
man said to me after a long conversation, and this must suffice 
as a specimen of the dialect: 
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Rya, muk mandi piacher tate chimanis. If you can pén 
mandi sosse a héchewichee, I’ pen tates a tacho Rim=‘Sir, 
let me ask you something. If you can tell me what a hiche- 
wichee is, ll say that you are a genuine Rommany.’ 

The language is still very much alive, as the small children 
may be heard prattling in it constantly, and it will probably 
continue to live in its present form as long as the law permits 
these wanderers to camp on the highways. 

The following glossary, containing, it is hoped, practically all 
the words in common use, is given in order to facilitate the 
labors of some better qualified scholar than myself in rescuing 
from the memories of the older gypseys more valuable material 
for the comparative study of this Aryan Oriental dialect, which 
has refused to die even among the American fields and hedges. 


RomMANY GLOSSARY. 


Adoésta ‘enough’; see dosta=Sl. dost’ ‘ enough.’ . 
Adéi ‘there’; prob. same element as Zend avadha ‘here.’ 


Note that C. adaj=‘ here.’ 

Adévo ‘that’; same element as in addi. See dovo. 

Adrée ‘in, within, into.’ See dree=C. andro ‘in’=H. andar 
‘in, within.’ 

Agldl ‘before’=C. anglal. Contains same element as H. dge; 
agal * before.’ 

Ajdw ‘again, already’=Eng. a+jaw ‘go’; lit. ‘agoing’= 
‘again’; probably paronomasia (?). 

Akényo ‘alone’=H. akela (?)=‘ solitary.’ 

Akévo ‘this.’ See kovo, This=C. gaba and akkava ‘here’; 
akkova ‘there, that one.’ These words are prob. H. Cf. 
Pott, 257. . 

Aky ‘here’= akowo (akovo); akoi; akdi (?). 

Aldy ‘down, below’=H. tale. Cf. talley. 

Angistro ‘finger-ring’=P. angushtari. See gushto ‘finger’ 
and wongashee ‘ring.’ 

Ankdir ‘begin’; prob. Germ. analogy dn+hair=anfangen 
‘begin.’ 

Anpduli ‘back’ (ady.). Same element as dn+pauli, q. v. 

Apopli ‘back’ (adv.). Seems to eontain a reduplication of Gk. 
Troadkw=pauli, q. Vv. 


Aprée ‘upon, on’=C. upré, pro=il. upar. 
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Archich ‘\ead’ (metal). Uncertain derivation. 

Atrdsh ‘afraid.’ See trash. This=Eng. a+trash. 

Atit ‘across, against.’ Der. uncertain. 

Av ‘come’ (only imperative). See hav. This=C. avav ‘I 
come ’=H., d-nd. 

Avali ‘yes.’ Longer form of dvo. The ending -ali appears 
also in bdbali, q. v. 

Avo ‘yes’=C. woa=H. han, hun ‘yes.’ 

Avrée ‘out, out of ’=C. avri. Prob. H. See JAOS. vii. 207 
=Skr. bahir by metathesis (?). 

Babali ‘grandmother.’ Fem. of bdbiis, q. v. 

Babis ‘grandfather’ from Gk. ramos ‘ grandfather.’ 

Bal ‘hair’; pl. balyor=H. bal. 

Bdllovas ‘bacon, lard, pork’; baulo ‘ pig’+-mas ‘ meat.’ 

Bander ‘divide, share’; conn. with H. band ‘contrive, appor- 
tion’ (?). 

Bar ‘ garden, hedge.’ See bor. Perhaps=P. bagh ‘ garden’ (?). 
Note also H. bard ‘enclosure, arena’; more probable. 

Bar ‘stone’=P. bar ‘burden’ (?). 

Barrin ‘except’=Eng. ‘ barring.’ 

Birvelo ‘rich’; JAOS. vii. 211=Skr. prabala ‘ powerful’ (?). 
Note also H. bal ‘ powerful.’ 

Bérya ‘sea.’ I think that this is from H. (Ar.) dahira ‘lake.’ 
But see darya, of which this baérya may be an accidental 
perversion. 

Baulo ‘pig.’ JAOS. vii. 219 cfs. Skr. dalin ‘strong’ (?). Cf. 
also Pott, 420 ff. 

Bavél ‘air, wind’; must=H. pawdn. 

Bawris ‘snail.’ Der. uncertain, 

Beebee ‘aunt; any elderly female relative’=P. 570i ‘lady.’ 

Beeno ‘born’ (adj.) =H. diana ‘be delivered of a child.’ Con- 
tains same root as Germ. and Celtic be, bi ‘to be.’ 

Beero ‘ship, boat’=H. bera ‘raft.’ 

Bender ‘across’; prob. Eng. slang from ‘ bend.’ 

Béng ‘devil’; must be conn. with same root as Sl. boh, Russ. 
bog ‘deity.’ 

Béngliskero ‘devilish.’ Adj. from beng. 

Béngo-tem ‘ Hell’=‘ devil country’; see tem. 

Beréngero ‘sailor’; lit. ‘ship-man’; see deero. 

Bésh ‘sit, lie’ =H. baith-na ‘to sit.’ 
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Bésh ‘year’=H. baras. Old form bersh. 

Bicher ‘send’=H. bhej-nda. 

Bikkus ‘bullet.’ Uncertain der. See Pott, 397. Gk. Boxia (?). 

Bikkin ‘sell’=H. bech-na. 

Bish ‘twenty’ (rare) =H. dis. 

Bisser ‘forget, lose’=C. pobistérav with Sl. particle po-=H. 
bisar-na ‘ forget.’ 

Bitti ‘little, a little’-=Eng. ‘bit.’ Also as adj. ditto. 

Bobbi ‘breast-nipple, pea, bean’=Sl. bab (Bulg. bop ‘ bean’). 
The Eng. slang bubby ‘breast’ comes from this word. 

Bok ‘luck’; ef. kushto bok ‘good luck’=T. (Ar.) bakht ‘luck.’ 

Bokkalo ‘hungry ’=H. bhakh ‘hunger.’ Note Old Rommany 
bok ‘hunger’; also C. bok ‘hunger.’ 

Bokro ‘ goat, sheep’=H. bakra ‘ goat.’ 

Bolléngro ‘Christian.’ I believe this means ‘one who has hair, 
as distinct from the shaven Mohammedan= Nebdllengro, 
q. v. See bal ‘hair.’ 

Bémbaros ‘monkey ’=H. bandar ‘monkey’+R. ending -os (us). 

Bonger ‘bend, bow,’ from bongo. 

Bongo ‘crooked, left hand’=C. bango=H. banka ‘crooked, 
foppish.’ 

Bongo siv ‘hook, crooked needle.’ See stv. 

Bonnek ‘handful’; also Eng. cant=P. burung, barang ‘gain, 
hoard’ (JAOS. vii. 190). 

Bor ‘hedge.’ See bar. 

Boro ‘big, large’=H. bard. 

Bosh ‘violin’=P. bazi-dan ‘play’ (thus Borrow). 

Boshno ‘cock.’ JAOS. vii.°173=Skr. pakshin ‘fowl, bird.’ 

Bishoméngro ‘violin player.’ See bosh. 

Boshto ‘saddle’; clearly conn. with desh ‘sit.’ Syn. of pisali, 


’ 


q. Vv. 

Bow ‘oven.’ I feel compelled to connect this with Arm. bov 
‘stove.’ 

Bugnee ‘small-pox,’ conn. with H. baghi ‘bubo’ (Pott, 397). 

Buk ‘belly’; conn. with bok ‘hunger’ (?). 

Bull ‘arse’=H. bil ‘hole, burrow.’ 

Buller ‘boil’; through French bowillir and Eng. ‘boil,’ proba- 
bly influencing also a more primitive word based on H. 
ubdl-na * boil.’ 

Bing ‘cork,’ from Eng. bung, itself of uncertain derivation. 
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Bingaror ‘ cork-maker,’ from bung. 

Buoino ‘proud, haughty.’ Uncertain derivation. 

Burk ‘breast’-=C. beé. Der. uncertain. 

Bisaha ‘spur’==C. buzech, See Pott, 429. Uncertain deri- 
vation. 

Bat, bati ‘much, very; work’=H. bahut ‘much.’ 

. Biti ‘to work,’ from bat. 

Bitiéngro ‘a servant’=‘ worker.’ 

By ‘sleeve’=C. baj. Perhaps=Mahratta bahi ‘sleeve’ (see 
Pott, 425). 

Chacho ‘true, faithful’=H. sach ‘true, real.’ See the more 
usual form tacho. 

Chakker ‘cover’=C. éakkervava, conn. with P. chatr ‘um- 
brella, parasol.’ 

Chal ‘fellow,’ as in Rommanichal ‘Gypsey fellow, gypsey.’ 
Same word as chavo with formative /. See chy. 

Cham ‘check,’ conn. with chimer ‘to kiss.’ 

Cham ‘leather’ must=H. cham ‘hide, skin.’ 

Chamyor ‘cherries,’ from idea of the fat cheek (?). 

Char ‘ashes.’ Pott (212) says=Hi. ehhar ‘ashes.’ 

Char ‘grass’ must=H. root char in chard-nad ‘ graze, pasture’; 
H. chara ‘ fodder.’ 

Chavo ‘boy.’ Der. uncertain, See. Pott, 183. Eng. slang 
‘shaver.’ 

Cherus ‘time,’ I derive from Sl. éas ‘time.’ Probably not Gk. 
xaipos, although this may have influenced it. 

Chib ‘tongue, language.’ See jib. 

Chichi ‘nothing’=C. ¢i. Prob. conn. with H. nd-chiz ‘no 
thing.’ I believe it is the same element seen in P. chi 
‘what.’ 

Chik ‘dirt, filth, sand.’ JAOS, vii. 200; Skr. chikila ‘mud, 
mire.’ 

Chiklo ‘dirty’; from chik. 


Chikno ‘little, young’; prob. same root as H. chhota ‘little.’ 


See the more usual form ¢tikno. 

Chin ‘cut’; sometimes used for ‘ write.’ JAOS. vii. 176; Skr. 
chhid * cut.’ : 

Chinaméskro ‘ chisel’ =‘ a cutter.’ 

Chingarée ‘fuss, row’=Eng. slang shindy; from chinger ‘ tear.’ 
Or it may be conn, with H. chingdri ‘spark’ (see just 


below). 
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Chingar ‘spark’=H. chingari. 

Chinger ‘to tear, rip.? Cf. JAOS. vii. 208: Skr. chinker 
‘ pierce.’ 

Chiriklo ‘bird’?=H. chiriya. 

Chiv ‘put, set, place’; use. In C. chivav ‘throw.’ Der. 
uncertain. 

Cho ‘barley."=H. jau ‘barley.’ See jdb ‘ oats.’ 

Chok ‘cabbage.’ See shok. This=H. sag ‘ vegetables.’ 

Chokkas ‘shoes; horseshoes,’ prob. from T. chariqg ‘sandal.’ 

Chollo-tem ‘universe.’ Der. uncertain. 

Chon ‘moon’=H. chadnd ‘moon.’ See shal. 

Chong ‘knee’=Skr. gangha ‘leg’; H. zana% ‘knee.’ 

Chonger ‘kneel.’ 

Chor ‘steal’=H. chori ‘theft.’ 

Choraméngro ‘thief,’ from chér. 
Choro ‘poor.’ The mod, H. (P.) is be-chara; lit. ‘ without 
help’=chara, There may be a connection. Uncertain. 
Chovihdnee ‘witch.’ I seem to see in this a variant of H. 
jadigarni ‘witch’; one who makes jada ‘magic.’ 

Chukko ‘coat’; Eng. ‘ jacket.’ 

Chuknee ‘whip’; according to Leland, the original of the Eng. 
‘jockey’ (?). Note C. éupni ‘whip’ =H. chabuk. 

Chimanis ‘anything, something’; must be conn. with H. and P. 
chand ‘some, any.’ 

Chimano ‘anyone, some one.’ From ehimanis. 

Chimba ‘hill’ can only be a variant of Mag. domb ‘hill.’ 

Chiamer ‘kiss’; a kiss=H. chumma ‘a kiss’; vb. chum-nd. 
See cham ‘ cheek.’ 

Chunger ‘spit’ (noun and verb) =H. thik ‘spittle’ (?). 

Chiree ‘knife’=H. chhivri ‘knife.’ 

Churro ‘round’ (in form) for C. chullo=tullo, q. v. 

Chuvveno ‘poor,’ conn. with chdro, q. v. 

Chy ‘young girl’; chavi, fem. of chavo. See s. v. chal and 
chavo. 

Dédas ‘father’; also dad=C. dad. In many Indo-Eur. lan- 
guages; cf. Welsh tad, Eng. daddy, etc. 

Dant ‘tooth’=C. dand=H. dant. Also=‘to bite.’ 

Dantiméngro ‘ pepper’=that which bites, from dant. 

Darya ‘sea, river’=P. darya. See barya and doeyav. , 

Dél ‘give’; 3 p. sing. from dava ‘I give’=H. de-na ‘to give.’ 
VOL. XXVIII. 19 
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Dilleméskro ‘a kicking horse’; lit. ‘a giver,’ from del. 

Désh ‘ten’=H. das. 

Dik ‘look, see’=H. dekh-nd. 

Dikkaben ‘sight, vision, view,’ from dik. 

Dikkaméngro ‘mirror’; lit. ‘the seer.’ 

Diklo ‘flag, rag, dishclout.? Same element as in pong-dishler. 
From Germ, Tiichel (thus Pott, 305). 

Dinnelo ‘fool, foolish’=C. dylino, from T. deli ‘fool.’ 

Divius ‘mad, crazy.’ Contains the root div ‘crazy’=P. divana 
‘mad’; seen also in Sl. divny ‘wonderful.’ It may have 
come through the Slavic. 

Divevus ‘dey.’ Cf. H. din ‘day.’ 

Doecyav ‘sea, river’; variant of darya. 

Dordi (exel.) ‘O my! Der. uncertain, 

Dori ‘rope’=H. dori ‘cord, rope.’ 

Dosta ‘enough’=Sl. dost’. 

Dovo (pron.) ‘that’; same element as in adé7. 

Drab ‘poison, drug.’ Der. uncertain. 

Drabéngro ‘physician, chemist.’ 

Drabéngro-kair ‘ drug-store,’ with khair ‘house.’ 

Dree tib ‘surprised’; lit. ‘in amazement’ (see ta). 

Drom ‘way, road’=Gk. dpdpos. 

Droméngro ‘ wayfarer.’ 

Drovdn ‘loud, violent.’ Der. uncertain. 

Drow ‘poison, drug’; variant of drab. 

Dibeno ‘doubtful’=Eng. ‘dubious’ with ending -no 

Did ‘light, moon, lamp, month’; Pott, 310=Skr. dyuti. 

Didikaben ‘lightning’; used also slangily for ‘deceive. 
From did. 

Diidum ‘gourd, womb’; must be from Armen. titim 
Note JAOS, vii. 186=Skr. dudruma ‘ green onion’ (?). 

Divee ‘two’=P. du; H. do. 

Duk ‘pain; spirit.’ Apparently two originals H. dukh ‘ pain 
and Sl. duch ‘breath; spirit.” See dush. 

Dukker ‘hurt,’ from duk ‘pain’ and ‘tell fortunes’ from duk 
‘ spirit.’ 

. Dikkerben ‘a fortune,’ as told by the Rommany in pén a dik- 
kerben ‘tell a fortune.’ 

Dimo ‘back’ (noun) H. and P. dum ‘tail.’ 

Diro ‘far, distant’=H. dar. 


? 


‘ gourd.” 


? 
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Dush ‘trouble, pain.’ Confused with duk ‘pain.’ Sl. duéga= 
‘spirit, soul.’ 

Diwel ‘God’=H. dev ‘god, demon.’ 

Dy ‘mother’=H. ddi ‘ wet-nurse.’ 

Ennea ‘nine’=Gk. ’evvea. 

Fishono ‘false’=Eng. ‘false’ and ‘ fashionable’ derogatorily. 

Fédedeer ‘better’; same element as in H. bih-tar ‘better’ 

(tar=-deer). 

Flick ‘clever’=Germ. flink. 

Foki ‘people’=Eng. folk. 

Fordél ‘forgive’=Eng. ‘ for’+del ‘ give,’.q. v. 

Foro ‘ city’=H. par ‘city,’ seen in many H. city-names, such 
as Singapore, etc. See Jour. Gypsy Lore Soc. i, 165= 
Greek dpos 

Foros ‘ city’=foro with s- ending. 

Fil ‘dung, shit,’ conn. with H. phil ‘menses,’ probably from 
phil-na@ ‘swell.’ 

Gad ‘shirt, chemise’=C. gad. Perhaps=H. gudar ‘rag.’ 

Gav ‘town, village’=H. ganw. 

Gav-mush ‘ policeman, constable.’ Gav ‘town’+-mush ‘man. 

Gavver ‘hide, conceal’; prob. from same stem as H. gupt 
‘secretly.’ | 

Geero ‘person, fellow.’ Can this be from Heb.-Yiddish J 
‘ stranger ’? 

Gillee ‘sing; a song.” Same root asin H. gd-nd ‘sing.’ In 
C. gilavav. 

Giv ‘wheat, grain, corn.’ JAOS. vii. 187, connects this with 
Skr. sitya ‘grain.’ Note Sl. Zito ‘grain.’ I do not believe 
it has to do with yiv ‘snow’ (against Pott, 67). 

Godlee ‘thunder, noise’; prob. =H. gala (throat), as in gala 
pharna ‘scream.’ See gudlo ‘story.’ 

Gorjo ‘Gentile, one not a Rommany.’ I believe this=gayjo 
‘a villager,’ as distinct from those in the tents (?). 

Gérjiko ‘Gentile’ (adj.). 

Granya ‘barn’=Eng. ‘ granary.’ 

Grasnee ‘mare’; fem. of gry ‘horse, 
grast in C, 

Griavnee ‘cow’; fem. of gara ‘bull.’ Cf. H. gaé ‘cow’; Skr. 


> which also appears as 


99, ga. 
Gry ‘horse’=H. ghord. In C. the form is also gras, grast, of 


which grasnee ‘mare’ is fem. The Eng. jargon has pre- 
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served the H. form better in gry. Cf., however, Arm. 
grast ‘beast of burden.’ 

Gudlo ‘ story, noise’=godlee. 

Gudlo ‘sweet; honey.’ <A different root from gudlo ‘noise,’ 
but uncertain as to derivation. 

Gudlo pesham ‘bee; honey-comb.’ See pesham. 

Giger ‘growl’=H. gurrd-nd. Same stem as gir ‘ bellow.’ 

Gullo ‘throat’=H. gald and Eng. gullet. 

Gunno ‘bag; gunny’=H. gon ‘sack.’ Is Eng. ‘gunny’ from 
the Rommany ? 

Gir ‘bellow, roar’; see giger. 

Gara ‘bull. See gravnee. The original Rommany word was 
guruv (see Pott, 141). 

Gushto ‘finger’=P. angusht ‘finger.’ See angustro. 

Gizvero ‘wise, prudent’=C. god’aver. This must come from 
C. godi ‘brain.’ Cf. Hl. gada& ‘marrow, brain.’ 

Habben ‘food, meal, dinner,’ from hav ‘to eat,’ q. v. 

Hach ‘wait, stop; pitch a tent’ in hach a tan. In C. ae, 
JAOS. vii. 211 connects Skr. ach ‘go towards, worship’ (?) 

Hadder ‘\ift’=C. hadav ‘ruffle, stand on end’ (see Pott, 173). 

Hangar ‘coal’=Skr. angdra; H. angarad ‘embers, firebrand.’ 
See wongur. , 

Harko ‘ copper’=Gk. xdAxopa. 

Harkoben ‘ copper.’ 

Haw ‘eat?=T. khd-nd. 

Héb ‘heaven’; prob. a combination of Eng. ‘heaven’-+-Sl. nebe 
( Boh.) ‘heaven.’ 

Heezis ‘clothes,’ from Sl. (Boh.) hazuka ‘cowl’ (?). 

Héfta ‘seyen’=Gk, érra. 

Hérree ‘leg, wheel of a wagon’==C. cheroj ‘leg.’ Doubtful 
derivation, , 

Hiv ‘hole, window’=H. chhed ‘hole’; also H. chhek. The 
C. form is chev. 

Hicher ‘drag, draw’=Eng. hitch. 

Hocher ‘burn.’ Der. uncertain. 

Hochewichee=the Eng. hedgehog. Is there any connection 
with Eng. ‘hedge’? 

Hokker ‘jump’=C. chu?av=H. kiid-nd. 

Hora ‘hour, watch, clock’=Ital. ora. 

Horkiben ‘copper’; variant of harko. 
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Hovalo ‘stocking’; prob. from Eng. ‘hose,’ with Rommany 
ending. 

TTiifer ‘cap’; prob. from Low Germ. Hube= Haube ‘cap.’ 

Huker ‘lie, boast, deceive.’ Paspati (J AOS. vii. 196) efs. Skr. 
kuhana ‘hypocrisy.’ 

TTiikerben ‘a lie.’ 

Hinnalo ‘angry’; a variant of shimalo, q. v. 

Hinnaloben ‘anger.’ 

Hushtee ‘scamper’; cf. the excl. haisht, common in the East to 
drive away animals. 

Husker ‘help’ (?). 

Jainwar ‘animal’=H. janwar. 

Jaw ‘go, walk’=H., ja-nda. 

Jélliko ‘apron’; clearly=Skr. jalika ‘net, chain-armour, veil, 
woollen cloth.’ Note H. ja/i ‘net-work, lattice, bag.’ 

Jib ‘tongue, language’ (see chih) =H. jibh ‘tongue.’ 

Jin ‘know, understand’=H, jan-nd. 

Jinnaben ‘knowledge.’ 

Jiv ‘live, dwell, exist’=H. ji-nda. 

Jivvaben ‘life.’ 

Job ‘oats.’ See ché and jov. 

Jonger ‘wake, awake’=H. jagd-na. 

Jov ‘oats’=H. jau ‘oats, barley.’ 

Ji ‘louse’=H., jin. 

Jikkal ‘dog’=T. éakdl ‘jackal.’ 

Jiva ‘woman’=H. jora ‘wife.’ No conn. with ja ‘louse,’ 
though often jokingly compared. ° 

Jivalo ‘lousy’; see ji. 

Kair ‘house’=H. ghar ‘house.’ 

Kair ‘make, .do’=kar-nad; P. kardan. 

Kakkardchee ‘raven, magpie’=Gr. képaxas. 

Kiliko ‘ yesterday’=H. kdl ‘ yesterday’ or ‘to-morrow,’ accord- 
ing to the verb tense. 

Kamlo ‘dear, beloved,’ from kawm ‘love,’ q. v. 

Kdmmoben ‘love’ (abstract) and used as an adjective ‘accus- 
tomed to.’ 

Kan ‘sun’; often used as a test-word for strangers=C,. kam 
(JAOS. vii. 219, cfs. Skr. kan ‘shine’=Lat. candeo). 

Kan ‘ear’=H. kan. 


Kanéngro ‘rabbit.” Is it Germ. Kaninchen ‘rabbit,’ or from 
’ 


referring to the long ears of the rabbit ? 


kan ‘ear, 





Sa eee 
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Kani ‘hen; chicken’=kachni in Pott, 91-2=Skr. hahala ‘cock- 
bird.’ I am not inclined to connect it with H. Hans ‘ goose’; 
Skr. hansa, as the k seems to be inherent. 

Kdro ‘thorn’=H. khar. 

Kas ‘hay’=H. ghas ‘straw, hay.’ 

Kas-stoggus ‘hay-stack’; kas+-stoggus=Eng. ‘stack’-+-ws. 

Katsi ‘scissors’=H. gainchi. 

Kiatsiméngro ‘ scissor-grinder.’ 

Kaulo ‘black; lazy’=H. kala. 

Kaulo pani ‘the ocean; the black water.’ Also a mod, H. 
expression, 

Kaum ‘love, like’=P. kam ‘ desire.’ 

Kaun ‘stink’; H. gandh ‘perfume, scent, odor.’ 

Kaunlo ‘stinking.’ 

Kavi ‘kettle.’ See kekdvi. 

Ktk ‘no, none.’ JAOS. vii. 203; kayek+jeno. This is ka+ 
yck, ka being negative; cf. H. koi ‘anybody, anyone.’ 

Kekdvi ‘kettle’ =Gk. xaxafB ‘kettle.’ See kavi. 

KW ékker ‘no, never.’ See kek, 

K tkkiimee ‘no more’=kek-+-kimee ‘ more.’ 

Kr él ‘play any instrument’ and ‘sport’=H. kel ‘ coition; amor- 
ous sport.’ 

Keén ‘count’=H. gin-nd. 

Kénnd ‘now.’ This is Old Rommany ‘when’=C. kana. 
Seems to contain the same pronominal element as in H. 
kahan ‘ where.’ 

Kénnd-sig ‘immediately ’=‘ now quick.’ See sig. 

Kérri ‘home’ (adv.) from kair ‘house.’ Perhaps corruption 
of old. Dat. kéreske ‘to the house.’ 

Kerro ‘made, ready’; for kairdo ‘ made’ from kair ‘ make.’ 

Kessur (vb.) ‘care.’ Der. uncertain. 

Késsur ‘smoke’ (noun). Der. uncertain. 

K¢étovos ‘brush’; perhaps from Polish kutas ‘broom.’ Or is it 
Mag. kefe ‘ brush’? 

Kéttenus ‘together’=C. jeketane. Contains yek ‘one’-+-another 
dubious element (J AOS. vii. 2, 21). 

Kichema ‘saloon; tavern’=Sl. kréma (in Mag. koresma, loan- 


word from S$I.). 
Kil ‘butter, cheese’=C. ksil, also til. Der. doubtful. 
Kil-midlliko ‘ cheese-cake.’ See malliko. 
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Kil-tad ‘butter-milk.’ See tad ‘milk.’ 

Kin ‘buy’; conn. with ken ‘ count.’ 

Kinlo ‘tired.’ Is it conn. with H. kina ‘malice; vexation 
Pott gives the form kingervava ‘I am tired.’ 

Kipsi ‘willow’; usually kipsi-ruk. Is this ‘Gypsey tree 
(=ruk) (?). They make baskets from the willow. 

Kissi ‘purse’=T. keyse ‘sack, bag’; P. kisa. 

Kistur ‘ride’=C, glisav. Prob. conn. with Boh. klusati ‘ trot.’ 

Klisin ‘key; lock’=Gk. xradi(ov); P. kalid; T. kilij ‘key, 
lock.’ Probably T. 

Kékalos ‘bone’=Gk. xéxadov. 

Koko ‘uncle’=P. kaka ‘elder brother.’ Cf. H. kaka ‘ paternal 
uncle’; fem. kaki. 

Kékkero ‘self’=C. korkéro. See Pott, 108-9. 

Kommer ‘care for’; prob.=Germ. Kummer. C. Scotch kim- 


? 


> 


mer. 

Kongli ‘comb’=H. kalgi. 

Koéngree ‘church’ a mixture of Gk. xvpwxy and Eng. ‘ congre- 
gation.’ , 

Kor ‘eyebrow.’ Is this conn. with kor ‘nut,’ or from H. kor 
‘blind ’? 

Kor ‘nut’?’=C. akor=H. akhrot ‘walnut.’ Aor also means 
membrum virile. 

Korduna ‘crown’; as in pash-korduna ‘half a crown.’ Germ, 
Krone, and also Eng. ‘crown.’ 

Kordo *blind’=H. (P.) kor ‘blind.’ 

Kosher ‘to lick’; really ‘cleanse.’ Prob. from Yiddish késher 
‘ritually pure’ (food) = "WW. 

Kosht ‘stick’; TAOS. vii. 228=Skr. kashta ‘wood.’ 

Kovaskaruk ‘willow, laurel’=Kovdska+ruk ‘tree.’ Der. 
uncertain. 

Kévelo ‘this.’ See akovo. 

Kovo ‘this.’ See akévo. 


Kévva ‘thing.’ Der. uncertain. 
Krdfnee ‘button, nail’ =Gk. xapdéov ‘ nail.’ 
Krillis ‘king’=Sl. kral ‘king.’ 

fa) 5 
Krillisa ‘queen’; fem. of krdllis. Sl. kralovna ‘ queen.’ 
Kris ‘mustard.’ Can this be P. karis ‘cheese’ misapplied ? 
Kiuder ‘open’; H. khul-nda ‘ open.’ 


_— 
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Kikalo ‘goblin’; same word as kékalos ‘bone,’ from idea 
‘skeleton, death’s head.’ 

Kumee *more’=Gk., ako ret, more. 

vf . '=Gk pn ‘yet, more.’ 

Kun ‘who’=H. ko ‘who.’ Not as common as savo. 

{unzus ‘corner, end’=H. kond ‘ corner. 

I . , end’=H. k . 4 

Kur ‘beat, strike, fight’=H. hurh-na rieve, be afflicted. 

d beat, strike, fight’=H. sas ‘grieve, be afflicted.’ 
But see Pott, 113 f. 

Kuri ‘pot’=kurro ‘cup.’ 

Varoméngro ‘ prize-fighter; soldier’ from kar. 

ds gro %y fighter; soldier’ fr k 

Kurrikus * week; Sunday’=Gk. xvpwxy ‘Sunday.’ 

d k k; Sunday puky j 

vurro ‘cups glass,’ prob. same stem as churro. 

I ‘cup‘ glass,’ prol t U/ 

Kushno ‘silk’ =C. keé=P. kaz ‘coarse silk of little value. 

Kushno ‘silk’=C. k P. kad ‘ lk of littl lue.’ 

Kushto ‘good, happy’=P. kho8s, possibly through Turkish. 

Kushto-dikkin ‘ good-looking.’ See dik. 

Kutter ‘piece’; doubtful derivation. Probably from T. (Ar.) 
qu’a ‘piece. On the other hand, there is an Armen. 
word godér ‘piece.’ Which is it? 

Ky ‘where’=H. kahan ‘ where.’ 

Lach ‘find, meet’; prob. same root as in dd=H=H. le. 

acho ‘ good, sweet. er. unknown; now rare. 

Liacho ‘ good, ct.” D k : 1 

Laj ‘shame, shamed’; H. /a@j ‘ bashfulness. 

Laj ‘si , sl 1’; H. laj ‘bashful , 

Liki ‘she, her.’ See Introduction. 

Lango ‘lame’ (rare); H. and P. lang: ‘lame.’ 

Laster ‘find’; variant of lach. 

Liatti ‘she, her’: var. of laki. 

Lav ‘word’; P. (Ar.) lafz ‘word.’ 

Lil ‘get, receive, acquire’=3 p. of liav (C.)=lela. Cf. H. 
le-na. 

Linde ‘they, them.’ See Introduction. 

Léster ‘he, him.’ See Introduction. 

Lévinor ‘ale, beer.’ The -7 is not inherent; cf. C. lovina. 
According to Pott, 335, from Wallachian ol’ avina ‘beer,’ 
same element as in Eng, ‘ ale.’ 

Til ‘letter, book’; ‘anything written.’ Prob. from Mag. levdl 
‘letter.’ : 

Lilli ‘summer’=C, linaj. JAOS. vii. 218: nilai. Is it P. lin 
‘smoothness ”? 

Lollo ‘red’; HH. lad. 

Lom ‘chalk, lime, clay’=Eng. ‘loam.’ 
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Libeni ‘whore, harlot,’ from same stem as H. labha-nd ‘excite 
desire, lure.’ This is also Sl. Pudi?’ ‘to love’; Eng. ‘love,’ 
etc. The form Jibeni is closer to the original than the 
metathesis seen in the C. nubli ‘harlot.’ 

Liidder ‘kick’; H. lat ‘a kick.’ 

LIullero ‘dumb’=P. lal ‘dumb.’ 

Inn ‘salt’=H. loni ‘salt that effervesces from mildew.’ 

Inungo ‘long’=Eng. ‘long’; also H. lamba. 

Inunter ‘boast, brag’; H. lantardni ‘ boasting.’ 

Liiwvo ‘money.’ Der. uncertain, See Pott, 335. 

Machka ‘ cat’; Sl. macka. The original Skr. word was mdarjara 
=‘cat’=‘one who cleans herself.’ 

Macho ‘fish’; H. machhli ‘fish.’ 

Madiwveléste ‘God bless you.” Maha, same element as in H. 
Maha-raja+ Divel ‘God’+leske, Dat. ‘to him’, lit. ‘may 
the great God be upon him.’ 

Milliko ‘ cake’; see mariklo and kil-mdlliko. 

> Uncertain. Pott, 456, gives Rom. mol- 
nija= Mag. mennyké ‘lightning’ (?) 

Man ‘do not’; prohibitive only. Same as mér=H. particle 


Z ‘ . . 
Malina ‘lightning. 


ma in mabada ‘by no means.’ 

Mandi ‘I, me’; H. main. 

Mang ‘beg’; H. manga-na ‘ask for.’ 

Mangaméngro ‘beggar.’ 

Manro ‘bread’=H. mani ‘starch.’ 

Mansha (excl.) ‘be of good cheer; cheer up.’ Der. uncertain. 
Can it be T. (Ar.) Mashallah? 

Manzin ‘curse’; chiv the manzin ‘put the curse.’ The word 
in C. is mancin, prob. =Ital. mancia ‘ treasure’ and refers 
in Rommany to the deception of the victim by the false 
treasure trick. Hence=‘a curse.’ 

Miriklo ‘cake’; same element as in kil-mdlliko. See mdnro. 

Maro ‘ our, ours’=H. hamara. 

Maro ‘bread.’ . See mdnro. 

Maroméngro ‘baker.’ 

Mas ‘meat, flesh’ =H. mas ‘meat’; perhaps more directly from 
Sl. mdso ‘meat.’ Seen in Germ, Slavic loanword Metzger 


‘butcher’ from Sl. mdsiar. 


Maséngro ‘butcher,’ from mas. 


nen ienamaiiae 
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Masker ‘middle, midst.’ Perhaps Gr. péoo ‘in the middle of’ 
(adv.). 

Matto ‘drunk’=TI. mast ‘drunk; lustful.’ Also Gk. peOvo. 

Mee ‘mile’; prob. from French mille. 

Méero ‘my, mine’=H. mera. 

Mende ‘we, us’=H. hamen. 

Mer ‘die, kill’ =H. mar ‘a blow’; as in mar lena ‘to kill.’ 

Michis ‘mice’; most probably from Sl. mys ‘ mouse.’ 

Minch ‘pudendum feminae.’ From aH. root the same as that 
seen in Lat. mingo ‘I mix.’ Cf. H. amekhta ‘mixed.’ 

Missali ‘table’=Gk. peoddAr(ov) ‘table-cloth.’ 

Mishto ‘glad, good.’ Not so common as kushto. Uncertain. 
See Pott, 459-61. 

Mékto ‘box. Der. uncertain (see Pott, 437). 

Mol ‘wine’=P. mul. 

Moléngree ‘ grape’ from mol. 

Molléuvis ‘pewter’ from Gk. podrvBpvov. 

Mom ‘wax’=H. mom=T. mim. Probably through the T. 

Mémeli dad ‘candle’; lit. ‘wax light.’ See dad. 

Mor; prohibitive ‘do not’=mdn, q. v. 

Mor ‘kill; die’; var. of mer, q. v. 

Morchi ‘leather.’ Certainly suggests Armen. mort ‘skin, hide.’ 
But also P. mask ‘ leathern water bag.’ 

Morchiméngro ‘tanner,’ from morchi. 

Morro ‘bread.’ See mdanro. 

Miee ‘face; mouth’=H. munrh ‘mouth.’ : 

Muk ‘\et, leave.’ As muk mandi be ‘\et me be’; Mandill 
muk tite aky ‘Vil leave you here.’ This must be the same 
root seen in H. mukt ‘released, absolved, free’ (see Pott, 
434). 

Muller ‘ die, kill’=3 p. sing. of mer=meréla. 

Mullo ‘ corpse, dead man, ghost,’ from muller. 

Mun ‘forehead’=C. me ‘neck.’ Seems to be equivalent to 
H. munh ‘mouth.’ See miee. . 

Mush ‘man’=Sl. muz, The older Rommany word even in 
England was manush of H. origin. Manush is still under- 
stood by old Rommanys. The question arises whether 
mush is not rather a contraction of manush than a direct 


derivative from Sl. mud. 
Mushi ‘arm’=H. mutthi ‘fist.’ 
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Mutter ‘ urinate’=H. mat. 


Mutterméngri ‘urinal’; also ‘tea,’ 


so called from its resem- 
blance in its color to urine (?). 

Myla ‘ass’; same root as in Eng. ‘mule.’ Perhaps through 
Sl. mulica or Germ. Maulthier ? 

Na flo ‘sick’=C. nasvdlo, Can this -be from Gk. vooevpa pron. 
nésevma? See wafro. 

Nag ‘worm’; see H. nag ‘snake.’ 

Nak ‘nose’=H. nak. 

Nango ‘naked’=H. nangd. 

Nasher ‘lose, forget, hang’=H. ndash ‘annihilation, ruin.’ 
Also nasht ‘lost.’ 

Nav ‘name’=H. nanw. 

Nébolléngro ‘unbaptized; one not a Christian.’ See bollengro. 

Névvo ‘new’=Sl. novy. 

Nicher ‘fidget, fuss.’ Note that obsol. Eng. nicher=‘ squeal.’ 


Probably the same word. , 
Noko ‘own’ (adj.). Der. doubtful. Can it be conn. with P. 
neko ‘ good’; hence ‘ proper, own’? 


Nucker ‘neigh’=Eng. nicker ‘neigh, squeal.’ 

Ny ‘nail’; also ‘ finger-nail’=H. nuh ‘talon.’ 

Okdo ‘eight’=Gk. éxro. 

Pabéngro ‘ cider’ ;=‘ of apples.’ 

Pabo ‘apple’=C. pehabo. Seems to contain the same root as 
Fr. pomme. Very uncertain (see Pott, 378). 

Padras ‘stairs; stairway.’ Probably conn. with H. pad ‘ foot.’ 
But see Pott, 78, who doubts this. 

7al ‘comrade, friend, brother’; same root as in Skr. bhrdatri 
‘brother.’ Cf. C. pchral=in form Lith. brolis ‘brother.’ 
Mod. H. bhai ‘ brother.’ 

Piller ‘follow’; probably from Eng. ‘follow’ suggested by 
pal. 

Panch ‘five’=H. panj. 

Pédndaben ‘pound for confining animals,’ from pander. 

Pander ‘shut’=H. bandh-nad ‘bind, shut.’ Cf. H. dadrwaza 
bandh ‘shut the door’=Rom. pdnder the wider. 

Panee ‘ water’=H. pani. 

Panjer ‘ fist’; probably a hybrid of panch ‘ five’=five fingers+- 
Slang ‘ puncher.’ 


Pappin ‘duck, goose’=G, rar. 
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Pérdel ‘across’; same as parl=H. par ‘ opposite bank or shore ; 
across.’ 
Parl ‘across’; see pardel. 
Pérrako ‘thanks, thank’; cf. pdrrako tite ‘thank you’=C. 
’ parikérav= tk. rapaxudXo ‘1 beg you, please’; viz., ‘I beg ! 
you don’t do it,’ in a protesting thankful manner=an expres- 





sion of gratitude. 

Partan ‘cloth’=H. pattu ‘ woollen cloth.’ 

Pash ‘half’=W. pash-pash ‘ shivered in pieces.’ 

Pash (prep.) ‘along with’=H. pds ‘near, beside.’ 

Pash-rati ‘midnight’—‘half (pdash) the night’=rdatz. 

Piatteran ‘Gypsey trail of leaves and sticks’; also said to mean 
‘leaf’=H. pattd, pattar ‘leaf.’ 

Pauli ‘back, behind, after’-=Gk. wddw. See apopli. 

Pauno ‘white.’ Pani in H. means both ‘ water’ and ‘lustre.’ 





Pauno is prob, the same root. 

Pee ‘drink’=H. pi-na. 

Pékker ‘bake, cook’=H. paka-nda. 

Péle ‘testicles’=Skr. pela (J AOS. vii. 219). 

Péll ‘fall’=3 p. sing. of per=perdla. Cf. H. par-nd ‘fall.’ 

Péléngro ‘stallion’=‘testicled (horse)’? 

Pén ‘say, tell, think’=C. pchenav. Paspati (JAOS. vii. 213) 
derives it from Skr. bhan ‘say, speak.’ 

Pén ‘sister’; prob. =H. bahin ‘sister.’ 

Pénnis ‘thing,’ from pen ‘to say’=‘a saying’ (?). 

Pésham ‘bee’; see pishom. 

Péssur ‘ pay’; Pott, 344: pocinav ‘I pay’=Boh. platce ‘a payer’; 
ef. Pol. placié. 

Pét ‘put’; Eng. put. See chiv. 

Pétul ‘ horse-shoe’=Gk. 7éradov. , 

Pétuléngro ‘blacksmith,’ from pétud. 

Pilfro ‘heavy,’ conn. with H. pilpila ‘soft, flabby, flaccid.’ 

Piller ‘attack’; H. pil-na@ ‘attack, assault.’ 

Pireno ‘lover’—H. piyar ‘love, affection.’ 

Pireni ‘sweetheart "=H. piydrd ‘sweetheart,’ masc.; piydri, 
fem. 

Pirri ‘foot’=H. pair. 

Pirri ‘walk,’ from pirri ‘foot.’ 

Pisdli ‘saddle’; not so common as boshto. Pisdli seems to con- 


5 


tain root besh ‘sit. 
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Pishom ‘bee’=P. peshsha ‘ gnat.’ 

Pishéta ‘bellows.’ Der. uncertain. 

Pivli ‘widow’=H. (P.) bewa. 

Pivlo ‘widower’; mase. of pivli. 

Plaistra ‘pincers, plyers’; a rare synonym of tulaméngri prob. 
=Sl. klieste ‘tongs.’ 

Plashta ‘cloak, towel, dishcloth’=S$l. plast ‘cloak.’ 

Plochto ‘glad.’ Der. uncertain. 

Pichi ‘pocket’=C. positi. The form péchi was influenced by 
Eng. ‘ pouch.’ 

Péggado jib ‘broken language’=the broken language of the 
roads. See pogger. 

Poégger ‘break, smash,’ prob. from Skr. bhag-nd torn, broken; 
cf. H. bhag ‘share, portion’ (‘broken bit’). 

Piggobavéskro ‘broken-winded’ (horse), from pégger + bavél 
‘wind.’ 

Poknees ‘magistrate’; cf. Sl. Sudea pokoja ‘justice of the 
peace’; pokoj ‘ peace.’ 

Pong-dishler ‘handkerchief’=pong, Eng. ‘pouch, pocket’+ 
dishler, a mixture of ‘dishclout’ and diklo, q. v. 

Porder ‘fill up’=para ‘full.’ 

Pordo ‘full.’ 

Port ‘feather, pen’=H. par ‘feather’; cf. Sl. perie ‘feather’; 
pero ‘pen.’ 

Poris ‘tail’; perhaps conn. with port. But see Pott, 356-7. 

Porji ‘bridge.’ Perhaps=P. pul ‘ bridge, embankment.’ 

Portus ‘stair’; portuses ‘stairs.’ See padras. 

Poshom ‘wool’=P. pashm ‘wool.’ 

Praster ‘run’; probably conn. with pirri ‘foot, walk.’ 

Prasterméngro ‘policeman, runner,’ from the old Eng. expres- 
sion ‘ Bow-Street runner.’ 

Pre ‘on, upon’; see aprée. 

Picher ‘ask’ =H. puchh-nd@ ‘ask.’ 

Pider ‘blow, shoot with a gun’=H. phil-nd ‘blow. Same 
root as in fal. 

Piderméngro ‘bellows’ =‘ blower.’ 

Piker ‘tell’=H. pukar ‘ery, call’; vb. pukarna ‘shout.’ 

Pikkeno ‘quiet, peaceful’=Sl. pokojny ‘ peaceful.’ 

Punsi-ran ‘fishing rod.’ The first element is H. dansi ‘fish- 
hook’; i. e., punsi-rdn=‘a hook rod.’ See ran. Punsi 


=bansi alone seems lost in Eng. Rommany. 
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Pir ‘change.’ Uncertain derivation. 

Pur ‘feather, pen.’ See port. 

Pirjis ‘road.’ Same word as porji ‘ bridge.’ 

Piro ‘old’?=V. purdna ‘old.’ 

Pirum ‘onion, leek’=Ital. porro ‘leek.’ 

Pus ‘straw’=H. phus ‘old dry grass’ or ‘straw.’ 

Pisher ‘bury’; probably conn. with piv ‘earth’ (?). 

Pitsi ‘pocket,’ Variant of pdchi. The word is really Rom- 
many and not English. Cf. C. positi, of which piatsi, the 
older form, is a metathesis. These forms come from the 
same original as Eng. ‘ pouch.’ 

Putti ‘hub,’ from same root as H. patti ‘felly of a wheel; gir- 
dle.’ 

Pav ‘earth, dirt, ground, floor’ =H. bhaiin ‘earth, ground.’ 

Pivéngri ‘ potatoes’; ‘of the earth.’ 

Piv-siiver ‘spider’; lit. ‘an earth swimmer’ (see siv) from the 
motions of the insect. 

Pyas ‘fun, amusement.’ See C. pehéras. Der. uncertain. 

Raker ‘talk, speak, converse’; can you raker Rémmanes ‘can 
you talk R.’? The original form was clearly vrakerdva 
(JAOS. vii. 216). This is not, as Paspati thought, from 
vrat+kerdva ‘I make talk,’ but=H. bhakhad ‘speech, 
dialect.’ The initial y=prim. 5A has been entirely lost in 
the Eng. Rommany. Note in Sl. vravet’ ‘speak.’ 

Raklo ‘young lad, boy’=H. larka ‘boy.’ 

Rakli ‘girl, marriageable girl’ =H. larki ‘ girl.’ 

Ran ‘cane, rod, reed’; Pott, 266 gives the der. from Germ. 
Rahne ‘a thick piece of wood.’ 

Ranee ‘\ady’=H. rani ‘ queen.’ 

Rashy ‘priest, minister’ plainly=Skr. rishi ‘saint, holy man’; 
also H. ; 

Rat ‘blood,’ probably=H. zat, by rhotacism. 

Rédteno ‘ dark,’ from rat ‘night.’ 

Rdtenus ‘darkness,’ from rdati ‘night,’ the nus- ending being 
the Eng. -ness. 

Ratéskro ‘bloody,’ from rat ‘ blood.’ 

Rati ‘night’=H. rat ‘night.’ 

Répper ‘remember’; Pott, 334, gives lepperav. Der. doubtful. 
The r in repper is plainly due to the Eng. remember. 

Rik ‘side, direction.’ I believe that this is the same root as in 
rikker ‘bring.’ 
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Rikker ‘bring, fetch, carry’; probably=H. rok-nd, rakh-na 
‘hold, keep.’ 


Rikkorus ‘side’; longer form of rik. 


Rin ‘file’ and ‘to file’ =Gk. pu. . 
Rinkeno; fem. rinkeni ‘pretty, handsome.’ I cannot place 
this. 


Riv ‘wear’ (as clothes). Does this contain the Gk. root of 
parrys ‘tailor’? 

Rivvabens ‘clothes,’ from riv. 

Roi ‘spoon’=H. dot ‘ wooden spoon.’ 

Rokdmyas ‘trousers.’ Very difficult. Is this a perversion of 
Sl. rukavicky ‘ gloves’? 





Roim ‘husband; Gypsey’=the gentilic name. See Jour. Gypsy 
Lore Soe. i, pp. 16 ff. 

Rémmanes ‘the Gypsey language,’ from rém. 

Roémni, fem. of Rédm ‘a wife’; ‘a Rommany woman.’ See 
rummer. 

Rémnichal ‘a Gypsey fellow’; the usual word for ‘Gypsey’ 
in general. 

Rimnichy ‘Gypsey girl’; fem. of Rémnichal. 

Rov, row ‘weep’=H. ro-nad ‘weep.’ 

Ruk ‘tree’=H. rakh ‘tree.’ 

Rukestaméngro ‘squirrel; tree creature,’ from ruk. 

Rummer ‘to marry,’ from rom. 

Rimmerben ‘marriage, wedding.’ 

Rup ‘silver’=H. riipa; cf. rupee ‘silver coin.’ 

Riippeno ‘silvern’ (adj.), from rup. 

Riazha ‘flower’=Sl. ruza ‘rose.’ 

Raizhno ‘bright, shining,’ probably from razha ‘ flower.’ 

Rizlo ‘bold’=C, impersonal vb. rusav man ‘T irritate myself, 
I get angry.’ Der. uncertain. 

Ry ‘gentleman’=H. raja ‘king.’ 

Ryéskro ‘genteel’ from ry. 

Shdlee ‘rice’=H. chanwal ‘rice’ (?). 

Sham, shan ‘evening’=H. sham. 

Shell ‘cry, shout’=3 p. sing. of shér=shdrdla. See shor. 

Shélno ‘ green’=Sl. zeleny. 

Sherro ‘head, chief’=H. sir; also sar in sardar; P. sar, 
Zend, sara. The § also appears in Skr. 

Sherroméngro ‘leader, head-man,’ from sherro. 
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Shill ‘ice’; ef. Il. sital ‘cool’; Skr. citd ‘cold, frozen.’ 

Shingerballo ‘horn’ (of a cow or bull) =H. sing; Skr. gringa 
‘horn’+ allo, prob. =6b4al ‘ hair.’ 

Shok ‘cabbage’; see chok. 

Shok ‘bough, branch’=H. sdg ‘ greens, vegetables.’ 

Shokker ‘cry out, call’ =H. jaikar karna ‘raise a hubbub.’ 

Shor ‘ praise, boast’=H. shor ‘ery, noise.’ 

Shoshoi ‘hare’; may=Skr. gaga ‘hare’ (J AOS. vii. 190). 

Shov ‘six’=H. ehha. | 

Shtor ‘four’=Skr. chatur, but probably influenced more imme- 
diately by Sl. styri ‘four.’ 

Shubo ‘dress, gown’=Russ. suba ‘ fur-coat.’ 

Shil ‘whistle’; corr. of shell=shordéla. 

Shal ‘moon’; corr. of chdn. 

Shilam ‘greeting,’ from Yiddish shdlem —pyow’. 

Shummi ‘awning’=H. shamiydand. 

Shin ‘hear’=U. sun-nd. 

Shiinalo ‘angry.’ Probably contains same root as H. jald-nd 
‘get angry,’ seen also in H. jald-bald ‘fretful.’ See hun- 
nalo, 

Shat ‘vinegar’ =Gk. évdu. 

Shito ‘sour,’ from shit. 

Shivali ‘enceinte.’ Probably H. See Pott, 220. 

Shijan ‘ perhaps ’=H. shaydd. 

Saja ‘always’; combination of saw ‘all’+cherus ‘time.’ 

Sap ‘snake’=H. sanp, also sarp. 

sar ‘all, how’; var. of saw ‘all, how.’ 

Sdrishin ‘how do you do’? The regular Rommany greeting. 
Sar ‘how’+shan=2 p. of ‘to be’=‘ you are.’ 

Sashta ‘iron kettle support’; see saster. 

Saster ‘iron’; JAOS. vii. 194=Skr. gastra ‘weapon of iron.’ 

Sasterno ‘iron’ (abj.). From saster. 

Sasto ‘strong’; ef. H. sakht ‘strong, hard.’ 

Saula ‘morning’; Pott, 289 gives Skr. sdya ‘evening’ (?). 

Savo ‘who’; contains element saw, so ‘what.’ More common 


than kun. 
Savvi ‘laugh’=C, asdva=H. hans-na. 
Saw ‘all’=H. sab; P. har as in har-kas ‘everyone.’ 
Saw ‘how.’ Not common. Prob.=so ‘ what.’ 
Saw-sig ‘immediately’; ‘all quick.’ See sig. 
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See ‘heart, mind, soul’=C. yilo and dschi. Sees. v. Zee. 

Se ‘it is’ (rare now)=C. Ai=H. hai, 

Serber ‘capture,’ perhaps same root as in si#relo. 

Sig ‘quick, fast’; JAOS. vil. 210=Skr. Ssighra. 

Sig o? me zee ‘anxious.’ Not ‘quick of heart,’ but probably 
Eng. ‘sick of heart,’ possibly influenced from an early zk 
from H. (Ar.) 27q ‘depression.’ 

Sigger ‘hurry,’ from sig ‘quick.’ 

Sikker ‘show’=Il. dikhlund, or is it Skr. siksh ‘learning’ 
(JAOS. vil. 196)? 

Sim ‘like unto’=Eng. ‘same,’ and simensi. Sims also—‘ like 
(prep.). Cf. Skr. sama ‘same.’ 

Siménsi ‘relatives’=HL. samdn ‘equal, similar.’ 

Simmun ‘soup, broth’=Gk. ovpiov ‘ broth.’ 

Si ‘needle,’=H. sa. 

Siv ‘sew’=H. s7-nd ‘to sew’; stwdn ‘a seam.’ 

Skammin ‘chair’? =Gk,. oxapvi ‘ bench, chair.’ 

Skianya ‘boot’=Boh. shorne ‘big peasant boots.’ 

So ‘what’=H. jo ‘ what.’ 

Solivdris ‘bridle, harness’=Gk. ovdAdAnBapr. 

Sonnaky ‘gold "=F. 60nd. 

Sosse ‘ what is’ ?=so-+ se. 

Sévahaul ‘eurse, swear.’ Also sollahaul. Doubtful. See 
Pott, 228. 

Sov ‘sleep?=IL. so-na ‘sleep’; pte. sotd. 

Spinya *pin?’=Eng. pin (7%). 

Staddi ‘hat?=Gk. oxdds hat, sunshade,’ from oxi ‘ shadow.’ 

Stanya ‘barn, stable,’ prob. =H. sthan * place, station.’ 

Sturdo ‘imprisoned’; not: from Ar. asiv ‘prisoner’ (thus Bor.). 
Can it be H. asthir ‘at rest, quiet’? See stariben. 

Sturiben ‘prison’; see stardo, This has been shortened in 
American thieves’ and tramps’ slang into stir ‘prison.’ 

Stifi-dy ‘mother-in-law’; ‘stepmother.’ 

Sader aprée Shang up.’ Can this=H. sudhar-nd ‘adjust’? 

Siharo ‘sorry, grieved.’ Can this be IH. swhwar ‘feeble’? 

Sam ‘smell’=H. stngh-nd. 

Sirrelo *strong’=P. zor in zor-dar ‘ powerful,’ 

Sus ‘was’ (rare now)=C. his. 

Satte ‘a dream, to dream.’ Conn, with H. so-nd ‘sleep’; sota 
‘asleep.’ Cf. Pali sutto, suttam ‘asleep,’ ‘a dream.’ 


Sav ‘swim’=H, diab-na ‘drown, be immersed.’ 
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Swigler ‘tobacco-pipe’; a common word, but uncertain deriva- 
tion. Can it be conn. with Gk. odaipa ‘ball,’ referring to 
the bow! of a pipe? 

Swétti ‘world’=Sl. svet. 

Tacho ‘true, faithful.’ See s. v. chacho for derivation. 

Tachoben ‘truth’; from tacho. 

Tider ‘draw, drag, attract’=C. trdav, zerdav, erdav. Per- 
haps from Sl. root tri? 

Talley ‘below, under’=H., tale ‘ under, below.’ 

Tam ‘shade’=H. tama ‘darkness.’ 

Tamlo ‘dark, shady,’ from tam. 

Tan ‘tent, place.” Vb. ‘live in tents, camp’; we're tannin’ 
aky * we’re camping here.’ I believe this is the Mag. tanya 
‘camp,’ rather than the H. than ‘stall’; thana ‘ police- 
station.’ 

Taino ‘young, little’ =Skr. taruna ‘ young’ (?). 

Turdo ‘straight’ =tdaderdo * drawn out,’ from tdder. 

Tarri ‘drag, draw, pull’; var. of tader. 

Tasser ‘choke, smother, suffocate’=C. tas?arav ‘I dip in.’ 
Der. uncertain. Prob. connected with Ital. tossire. 

Tatto ‘hot, warm’=Skr. tap ‘heat’ (JAOS. vii. 166). Cf. H. 
tap ‘fever.’ 

Tatto pani * brandy, whiskey’; lit. ‘hot water.’ 

Tav ‘string, cord’=P., tav(w) ‘ twist, coil.’ 

Teero ‘thy, thine’ (rare now) =H. terd ‘ thy.’ 

Tem ‘country, land’; Gk. dua ‘ province.’ 

Témesko ‘landed, as a proprietor’ from tem. 

Tikno ‘young, small’; see chikno. 

To-divous ‘to-day’; Eng. to+diveus ‘day.’ 

To-rati ‘to-night’; Eng. to+rdati ‘night.’ 

To-saula ‘to-morrow ’= Eng. toe-saula ‘morning.’ 

Tov ‘wash’; H. dhd-nd; ef. dhobi a ‘ washerman.’ 

Tover ‘axe’=P. tabar ‘axe.’ 

Trash ‘tear’ (noun)=H. tars ‘ fear, terror.’ 


Trasher ‘ frighten,’ from trash. 

Trin ‘three’=H. tri, tin. 

Truppo ‘body’=Sl. trup ‘rump’; Russ. trup ‘corpse.’ 

Trishilo ‘thirsty’ =H. tishna ‘thirsty’; tishnagi ‘thirst.’ 

Trishnee ‘basket’; a corruption of Gk. Rommany koshnika 
(JAOS. vii. 166)=Sl. 68 ‘basket’; cf. Boh. kugatka: 
Bulg. kos, kognitza. 
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Tab ‘amazement’=H. (P.) shaibha ‘doubt’ (?). 
Tad ‘milk’=H. diidh. 
Tafer ‘mend, cure.’ Der. uncertain. 
Tugnus ‘erief, sorrow’: conn. with duk. 
. Q 9 
Tukli ‘trouble’ grief’; conn. with duk. 
Tal ‘hold, manage’; seen also in racing slang; tool a horse= 
9 > 5)? 
‘manage a horse’; tool a coach, ete. Prob. =H. tul-nd 
‘be weighed, balance’ (?). 
Tilaméngri * pincers, plyers’ from ta#/. See syn. plaistra. 
”] » pl; yn. J 
Tullo ‘fat?=C. tehulo ‘fat?=H. sthaila ‘thick.’ Also chullo; 
see Pott, 296. ; 
Tilloben ‘grease, fat,’ from tidlo. 
S b] 
Ti 
Tité * thou, you’=H. ¢a. 
Tiv ‘smoke’ (vb. and noun)=H. dhaan. 
, . - 
Tiivalo ‘tobacco,’ from tiv. 
Vag ‘flame’; conn. with yay ‘fire.’ Is this the same root 


nero ‘bold, brave.’ Der. uncertain. 


seen in Ital. vampa ‘ flame’? 

Vainiso ‘anything, something’ (rare). This=C. vareso. Indef. 
particle vare+so ‘what.’ This particle vare occurs in C, 
vare-har ‘anyhow’; vareko ‘anyone,’ ete. Var=‘a part’ 
=H. war in composition ‘having, endowed with.’ 

Vind ‘guts, entrails’ =H. autri ‘entrails.’ Vendri is also 
pronounced wendri and wendror. 

Vériga ‘chain.’ Doubtful. See Pott, 80. 

Vongree ‘waistcoat.’ Der. uncertain, Also pronounced won- 
gree. 

Vonka ‘when’ (rare). Looks like Eng. when; Germ, wenn, 
wann ? 

Voro ‘flour, meal’=C. vardéd ‘meal.’ I believe this is conn. 
with manro, maro ‘bread.’ 

Wadras ‘hed, couch’ =Eng. mattrass ? 

Wiafedo ‘bad.’ See wafro. 

Wafro ‘bad’; conn. with ndflo ‘sick’ ? 

Wallin ‘ glass’ =Gk. yvadrc. 

Wardo ‘ wagon, carriage’=C, verda: prob. =P. gardin ‘ wheel, 
chariot.’ The w and v in Eng. Rom. and C. respectively 
were probably caused by wagon and Germ. wagen; Sl. véz 


‘ wagon.’ 
Wast ‘hand’ must=P. dest, but how explain the w ? 
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Wastaméngri ‘eloves, handcuffs,’ from wast. 

Warver ‘other, another’; prob. =H. aur ‘more, other.’ 

Well *come’=3 p. sing. of av=avdla —anéla=well, 

Wéllyara ‘fair, exposition.” Note here that according to Har- 
ris, vailgoro ‘fair in color.’ If this is correct—I have 
never heard it so used—then the last element must=H. 
gorda § fair, handsome.’ 

Wén winter.’ Pott, 66, gives *jevend=Skr. Aémanta ‘ winter,’ 
Gk. yxewpor. 

Weésh ‘wood, forest, wild land’=P. besa, higa ‘forest’ (see 
JAOS., vii. 173). 

Weshno ‘wild,’ from wesh. 

Weéshno jukkal ‘ fox’?=‘ wild dog.’ 

Wonyashee *tinger-ring,’ a var. of angustro. 

Wongur ‘coal, money’=H. angdrd ‘embers, fire-brand.’ The 
use of wongur for ‘money’ is slangy metaphor from the 
shining coals. See hangar. 

Wader ‘door’=Il. dwar, duvar ‘door, gate-way,’ a case of 
metathesis. The common II. word is darwaza, containing 
the same element; dar=Eng. ‘door.’ 

Wusser ‘throw, pitch’ =H. pachhay-nda ‘throw down’ (?). 

Yay ‘tire’=H. dg. 

Yagéngeri * gun,’ from yag. 

Vay-wardo ‘automobile’; a new word=yag and wardo. 

Yuhid ‘Jew, from Yiddish "4/7. 

Yak ‘eye’=H. ankh. 

Vakénge v2 ° spectacles,’ from yak. 

Ytk ‘one’=P. yek; H. ek. 

Yékkorus ‘once’; contraction from yek + cherus ‘time.’ 

Yiv ‘snow’ (noun and vb.). See giv ‘grain.’ But is not yiv 
rather conn, with Skr. Aima ‘snow’ (JAOS. vii. 216) ? 

Yoti ‘she’=H. wuh ‘he, she, it.? Fem. of yov ‘he.’ 

Yoru ‘egg’=C. ydro, vanrd. 1 believe this is merely a cor- 
ruption of T. ywmurta influenced also by Gk. aiyov. TH. 
anda means ‘an egg’; but is probably not connected with 


—- 


yoru. 
You ‘he’=H. wuh ‘he, she, it.’ Mase. of yot ‘she,’ q. v. 
Yozho ‘clean, pure’; corr. of C. shuzd (shuché)=Skr. suchi 
‘make pure’ (J AOS, vii. 173). 
Zee ‘heart, soul, mind.’ Cf. see. Conn. with H. ji-nd ‘live’ 


(see jiv). 
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Accustomed to kimmoben; see used. 
Across atut, bender, pardel, parl. 
Afraid atrdsh. 

After pauli. 

Again ajdaw. 

Against atut. 

Air bavol. 

Ale lévinor. 

Alehouse kichema. 

Alive jivvin’. 

All saw. 

All at once saw-sig ; kénnd-sig. 
Alone akényo. 

Along with pdsh: ‘long o’. 
Aloud drovdn. 

Already ajdw. 

Always sda. 

Amazed dree tub. 
Amazement tab. 
Amusement pyas. 

Anger hinnaloben. 

Angry hinnalo ; shtinalo. 
Animal janwar. 

Answer piker. 

Anxious sig 0° zee. 

Anyone chiimano. 
Anything chiimanis, vaniso. 
Apple pdbo. 

Apron jélliko. 

Arm mushi. 

Arse bull. 

Ashamed /aj. 

Ashes char. 

Ask pitcher. 

Asleep sutto. 

Ass myla. 

Astonish chiv dree tiib. 

At aprée. 

Attack piller. 

Attract tdder. 

Aunt beebee. 

Automobile ydg-wardo. 
Awake jonger. 

Away adrom. 

Awning shummi. 

Axe tover. 





Baby tikno, chikno. 

Back (n.) dtimo. 

Back (adv.) apopli, pauli, anpduli. 

Bacon bdllovas. 

Bad wdfro, wafedo. 

Bad tempered hinnalo, shtinalo. 

Bag gunno. 

Bake pékker. 

Baker mdroméngro. 

Ball churro. 

Bar sdshta. 

Barley cho. 

Barn grdnya. 

Basket trushnee. 

Bean bobbi. 

Beat kir. 

Bed wadras. 

Bee pishom, pésham. 

Beer lévinor. 

Before aglal. 

Beg mang. 

Beggar mdngaméngro. 

Begin dnkdir. 

Bellow gir. 

Bellows pishota, piderméngro. 

Belly buk. 

Beloved kdmlo. 

Below talley, alay. 

Bend bonger. 

Beneath talley, aldy. 

Benevolent kdmmobéskro. See 
kaum. 

Bent bongo. 

Better fédedeer. 


‘Big boro. 


Bird chiriklo. 
Bishop boro rashy. 
Bit kutter, bittt. 
Bite dant. 

Black kaulo. 
Blacksmith pétuléngro. 
Blind kordo, 

Blood rat. 

Bloody ratéskro. 
Blow pider. 

Boast lunter, puker. 
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Boat beero. 

Body truppo. 

Boil buller. 

Bold rizlo, tinero. 
Bone kdkalos. 

Book lil. 

Boot skiinya. 

Born beeno. 

Bough shok. 

Bow (vb.) bonger. 

Box kir. 

Box (n.) mokto. 

Boy chavo, rdaklo. 
Brag lunter, huker. 
Branch shok. 

Brandy tdattopdnee. 
Brave rizlo, tinero. 
Bread manro, morro, maro. 
Break pdégger. 

Breast burk, bobbi=nipple. 
Breath piderben, bavol. 
Breathe pider. 

Bridge porji. 

Bridle solivaris. 
Bright razhno. 

Bring rikker. 
Brokenwinded poggobavéskro. 
Broth stmmun. 

Brush kétovos. 

Bull garu. 

Bullet bikkus. 

Burn hocher. 

Bury pusher. 

Butcher maséngro. 
Butter kil. 

Buttermilk kil-tad. 
Button krafnee. 

Buy kin. 

By=near pash. 

By and by kénnd-sig. 
Cabbage shok. 

Cake mdriklo, mdlliko. 
Candle mdmeli did. 


Cane ran. 

Cap hifer. 

Captain shérroméngro. 
Capture serber. 

Care kommer ; (n.) kessur. 


Prince, [1907. 


Careful sig. 

Carriage wardo. 

Carry rikker. 

Cat machka. 

Chain vériga. 

Chair skammin. 

Chalk lom. 

Change pir. 

Cheek cham. 

Cheer up! mdnsha! 

Cheese kil. 

Cheese-cake kil-madlliko. 

Chemist drabéngro. 

Chew haw. 

Chickens kdnis. 

Chief sherroméngro. 

Child tikno, chikno, chdvo; fem. 
chy. 

Chisel churee ; chinaméskro, 

Choke tasser. 

Christian bolléngro. 

Church kongree. 

Cider pdabéngro. 

City foro, foros, gav. 

Clay lom. 

Clean yozho. 

Cleanse yozher, kdsher. 

Clever flick. 

Cloak pldashta. 

Clock hora. 

Close=shut kider. 

Cloth partan. 

Clothes heezis, rivvabens. 

Coal hangar, wongur. 

Coat chukko. 

Cock-bird béshno. 

Cold shillo. 


" Comb kongli. 


Come well; imper. av, hav. 
Commence dnkdir. 

Comrade pal. 

Constable gav-mush. 

Cook pekker ; see bake. 

Copper harko, harkoben, horkiben. 
Cord tav. 

Cork bing. 

Cork-maker bingaror. 
Corn=grain giv. 
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Corner kunzus; see end. 

Corpse mullo. 

Couch wadras. 

Count kén. 

Country tém. 

Cousin kdko; also uncle; beebee 
(fem.). 

Cover chakker. 

Cow grivnee. 

Crazy divius. 

Cream fino-tid. 

Crooked bongo. 

Crow-bar sdshta. 

Crown korduna. 

Cry rov, row. See weep. 

Cry out shéll, shokker. 

Cup kurro. 

Cure tifer; see mend. 

Curse sévahaul. 

Custom drom. 

Cut chin. 

Dance kél. 

Dark rdteno; tamlo. 

Daughter chy. 

Day divvus. 

Dead mullo. 

Dear kdmlo. 

Death millerben. 

Deceit hikerben. 

Deceive huker. See lie. 

Devil Béng. 

Devilish béngliskero. 

Die mer, mor, muller. 

Dinner habben. 

Direction rik, rikkorus. 

Dirt puv ; chik. 

Dirty chiklo. 

Disease nafloben. See sick. 

Dishclout diklo, pongdishler. 

Distance diroben. 

Distant diro. 

Divide bdnder. 

Divine Divelsko, Diveléskro. 

Do kair. 

Do not mdn, mor. 

Doctor drabéngro. 

Dog jukkal. 

Donkey myla. 
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Door wider. 

Doubtful dibeno. 

Down talley, aldy. 

Drag tdder, tarri, htcher. 

Dream sutto (n. and vb.). 

Dress shiibo (woman’s dress); heezis; 
see clothes. 

Drink pee. 

Drug drab. 

Drug-store drabengro-kair. 

Drunk matto. 

Duck pappin. See goose. 

Dumb lullero. 

Dung ful. 

Ear kan. 

Early sig; see quick, fast. 

Earth piv. 

Eat haw. 

Egg yora. 

Eight okdo. 

End kunzus. See corner. 

England piro tém ; Anglatérra. 

English Language Gorjines. 

Enough adosta, dosta. 

Entrails véndri. 

Evening sham, shan. 

Evil wafroben. 

Kye yak. 

Eyebrow kor. 

Eveglasses yakéngri. 

Except barrin. 

Exclaim shéll, shokker. 

Exhibition wellytra. 

Face mtice, See mouth. 

Fair wellgtra (exhibition). 

Faithful chdcho, tacho. See true. 

False fdshono. 

Family siménsi. 

Fancy kaum. 

Far duro. 

Farmer givéskro. 

Fast (rapid) sig. 

Fat tullo. 

Father dddas. 

Fear (n.) trash; vb. trasher. 

Feather pori. 

Fellow chal, geero. 

Fiddle bésh. 
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Fiddler bishoméngro. 
Fidget nicher. 

Field piv. 

Fiery ydagsko. 

Fight kir. See beat. 
File rin (n. and vb.). 
Fill porder. 

Filth chik. 

Find lach. laster. 
Finger gushto. 
Finished kerro. 

Fire ydg. 

Fish macho. 
Fishing-rod punsi-rdan. 
Fist panjer. 
Five panch. 

Flag diklo. 

Flame vdg. 

Flour voro. 

Flower rizha. 

Folk foki. See people. 
Follow paller. 

Food habben. 

Fool dinnelo. 

Foot pirri. 

Forehead mun. 
Forest wésh. 

Forget ndsher. See lose. 
Forgive fordél. 
Fortune diikkerben. 
Four shtor. 

Fox wéshno, jukkal. 
Friend pal. 

Frighten trdsher. 
Full pordo. 

Fun pyas. 

Further dirodeer. 
Furthest dirodeero. 
Fuss chingaree: vb. nicher. 
Gallant buoino. 
Garden bar. 

Genteel ryéskro. 


Gentile (non-Rommany) Gorjo: adj. 


Gorjiko. 
Gentleman ry. 
Get Jél. 

Ghost mullo. 
Girl rakli, chy. 
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Give dél. 

Glad plochto, mishto, kushto. 

Glass wallin; kurro. 

Glove wastamengro. See handcuff. 

Go jew. 

Goat bikro. 

Goblin ktkalo. 

God, Divel. 

God bless you Madiveléste. 

Gold sonnaky. 

Good kushto, mishto, lacho. 

Good-looking kushto-dikkin. 

Goose puppin, See duck. 

Gourd didum. See womb. 

Gown shibo. 

Grain giv. 

Grandfather babus. 

Grandmother Babali. 

Grape moléngri. 

Grass char. 

Grease tulloben. See fat. 

Green shélno. 

Greeting shilam ; sdrishan. 

Grief dush, tukli, tugnus. 

Grieved siikaro. See sorry. 

Ground piv. 

Growl giuger. 

Gun ydgéngri. 

Guts véndrt. 

Gypsey Rom, Romni-chal; fem. 
Romni, Romni-chy. 

Gypsey Language Rémmanes. 

Hair. bal; pl. bdlyor. 

Half pdsh. 

Hand wast. 

Handcuff wastaméngro. See glove. 

Handfull bonnek. 

"Handkerchief diklo: pong-dishler. 
Handsome kushto-dikkin ; rinkeno. 
Handy flick. 

Hang up sider aprée. 

Hare shdshoi. 

Harlot libeni, 

Harness solivdiris. See bridle. 
Hat staddi. 

Hay kas. 

Hay-stack kas-stoggus. 

He you, lester. 
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Head sherro. 

Hear shin. 

Heart see, zee. 
Heathen nébolléngro. 
Heaven héb. 

Heavy pilfro. 
Hebrew Yahiid. 
Hedge bor. 
Hedge-hog hichewichee. 
Hell Béngo-tém. 
Help husker. 

Hen kdni. 

Her laki, latti. 

Here aky. 

Hide gavver. 

Hill chiimba. 

Him lester. 

Hold fal. 


Hole hév. See window. 


Home kerri (at home or homeward). 


Honey gudlo: gudlo-pésham., 
Honeycomb gudlo-pésham. 
Hook bongo siv. 

Hope kdmmoben (n.); vb. kaum. 
Horn shingerballo. 

Horse gry. 

Horseshoe pétul, chokka. 
Hot tdatto. 

Hour hora, 

House kair. 

How saw. 

How do you do? + Sdrishdn? 
Hub putti. 

Hungry bokkalo, 

Hurry sigger. 

Hurt dukker. 

Husband rém. 

I mandi. 

Ice shill. 

Ill naflo. 

Immediately kénni-sig ; saw-sig. 
Imprisoned stardo. 

In adrée, drée. 

Injure dukker. 

Iron saster ; adj. sasterno. 

Is se. 

Jail stdriben. 

Jew Yahid. 
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Jolly plochto, mishto. 
Jump hokker. 

Justice of the Peace pdknees. 
Keep tél. 

Kettle kdvi, kekdavi. 

Key klisin. 

Kick ludder. 

Kicker delleméskro. 

Kill mer, mor, muller. 
King krdllis. 

Kiss chamer. 

Knee chong. 

Kneel chonger. 

Knife chiree. 

Know jin. 

Knowledge jinnaben. 

Lad rdklo, chal. 

Lady rdnee. 

Lame bongo. 

Lamp did. 

Land tém ; piv. 

Language jib. 

Lard ballovas. See bacon. 
Large boro. 

Laugh savvi. 

Laurel kovdska-ruk. See willow. 
Lazy kaulo. 

Lead (metal) archich. 

Leaf patteran, patrin. 
Leather cham, morchi. 


Leave muk. See let. ‘ 
Leek pirum. See onion. 
Left bongo (left hand). ° 


Leg herree. 

Let muk. 

Letter Jil. 

Lick késher. 

Lie (tell falsehoods) hiker. 

Lie (n.) hikerben. 

Lie (lie down) bésh. See sit. 
Life jivvaben. 

Lift hadder. 

Light did; adj. dfideno (brilliant). 
Lightning didikaben, maltina. 
Like (vb.) kawm. 

Like (prep.) sim, sims. 

Lime lom. 

Little tano, tikno, bitto. 
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Live jiv. 

Living jivvaben. 

Lock klisin (n.). 

Lonely kékkero, akényo. 
Long lungo. 

Look dik. 

Loosen ndsher. 

Lose ndsher. 

Loud drovén. 

Louse ju. 

Lousy javalo. 

Love (vb.) kaum. 

Love (n.) k4mmoben. 
Lover pireno ; fem. pireni. 
Low talley, alay. 

Luck bok. 

Mad divius. See crazy. 
Mad (angry) hinnalo ; shtinalo. 
Made kerro. See ready. 
Magistrate poknees. 
Magpie kakkarachi. 
Man mush; old form mdnush. 
Manage til, 

Mare grasnee. 

Marry rummer. 

Master ry. 

Me mdndi. 

Meal habben. 

Meat habben ; mas. 
Membrum virile kor. 
Mend tifer. See cure. 
Middle masker. 
Midnight pdsh-rati. 
Mile mee. 

Milk tad. 

Mind see, zee. 

Minister rashy. 

Mirror dikkaméngro. 
Money livvo, wongur. 
Monkey bémbaros. 
Month did. 

Moon chon, shil, did. 
More kfimee. 

Morning saula. 

Mother dy. 
Mother-in-law siifi-dy. 
Mountain chimba. 
Mouth mtiee. See face. 


Much bit, biti. 
Mustard kris. 

My meero. 

Nail ny; krafnee. See button. 
Naked ndngo. 

Name nav. 

Needle siv. 

Neigh nucker. 

Never kékker. 

New névvo. 

Night rati. 

Nine énnea. 

Nipple (breast) bobbi. 
No kék, kékker. 

Noble buoino. 
Nobody kékno. 

No more kékkiimee. 
None kékno, kék. 
Nose nak. 

Not kek. 

Nothing chichit. 

Now kénnd. 

Nut kor. 

Oath sévahaul. 

Oats job, jov. 

Oh dear! Dordi! 

Old piuro. 

On aprée, pre. 

Once yékkorus. 

One yék. 

Onion pirum, See leek. 
Open kider. 

Opposite pardel, parl. 
Other wavver. 

Our mdro (rare). 

Out, out of avrée, vree. 
Oven bov. 


‘Own (adj.) ndko. 


Pain duk, dush. 

Pay péssur. 

Pea bobbi. 

Peaceful pikkeno. 
Pen pir. 

People foki. 

Pepper dantiméngro. 
Perhaps shyan. 
Person geero, chal. 
Pewter mollawvis. 
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Physician drabéngro. 

Piece kutter. 

Pig baulo. 

Pin spinya. 

Pincers plaistra ; tilaméngri. 

Pipe swégler. 

Piss mutter. 

Piss-pot mutterméngrt. See tea. 

Pitch wusser. See throw. 

Pitch a tent hach a tan. 

Place tan. 

Play kél. 

Pleased plochto, mishto, kushto. 

Plough piv-wardo. 

Pocket pdchi, pitsi. 

Poison drab, drow. 

Policeman gav-mush ; prastermen- 
gro. 

Poor choro, chivveno. 

Pork bdllovas. 

Pot kiri. 

Potatoes pivéngri. 

Pound (for animals) pandaben. 

Praise shor. 

Pregnant shfivali. 

Pretty rinkeno ; fem. rinkeni. 

Priest rashy. 

Prison stdriben. 

Prizefighter kiroméngro. 

Prophecy dikkerin, dikkerben. 

Prophesy dukker. ‘ 

Proud buoino. 

Prudent guzvero. 

Pudendum feminae minch. 

Pull tdder, tarri, hicher. 

Pure yozho. 

Purse kissi. 

Put chiv; pét. 

Queen krdllisu. 

Quick sig. 

Quiet pukkeno. 

Rabbit kdnéngro. 

Rag diklo. 

Raven kakkardchi. 

Ready kérro. 

Receive /él. 

Red lollo. 

Reed ran. 
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Relatives siménsi. 
Remember repper. 
Residence béshaben, tan. 
Rice shalee. 

Rich barvelo. 

Rick stoggus. 

Ride kistur. 

Right kushto. 

Ring anguistro, wongashee. 
Rip chinger. See tear. 
River darya, barya, doeyav. 
Road drom. 

Roar gir. 

Rod ran. 

Rope dori. 

Round churro. 

Row (fuss) chingaree. 
Run praster. 

Runner prasterméngro. 
Sack gunno. 

Saddle béshto, pisdli. 
Sailor beréngro. 

Saloon kichema. - 

Salt lun. 

Sand chik. 

Say pén, piker. 
Scamper hushtee. 

School liléskro kair. 
Scissor-grinder kdtsiméngro. 
Scissors kdtsi. 

Scornful buoino. 

Sea barya, darya, doeyav. 
See dik. 

Self kikkero. 

Sell bikin. 

Send bicher. 

Sermon shtinaben. 
Serpent sap. 

Servant bitiéngro. 

Set chiv, pét. 

Seven hefta. 

Sew siv. 

Shade tam. 

Shady tamlo, 

Shame laj. 

Share bdnder. 

She yoi, laki, latti. 
Sheep bokro. See goat. 
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Shindy chingaree. 
Shining rfizheno. 
Ship beero. 

Shirt gad. 

Shit fal (n.) Vb. kair ful. 
Shoe chokka. 

Shoot pider. 

Shout shell, shokker. 
Show stkker. 

Shut pdnder. 

Sick naflo. 

Side rik, rikkorus. 
Sight dikkaben. 
Sign patteran. 

Silk kushno., 

Silver rup. 

Silvern ruppeno. 
Sin wifroben. 

Sing gilli. 

Sister pén. 

Sit bésh. 

Six shov. 

Sleep sdv. 

Sleeve by. bydskro. 
Slow pukkeno. 
Small tdno, tikno, bitto. 
Smallpox bugnee. 
Smash podgger. 
Smell stim (vb.). 
Smell (n.) stimaben. 
Smile savvi. See laugh. 
Smith pétuléngro. 
Smoke (vb.) tiv. 
Stroke (n.) kessur. 
Smother fasser. 
Snail bawris. 

Snake sdp. 

Snow yiv. 

Soldier kiroméngro. 
Someone chfimano. 
Something chiimanis, vaniso. 
Son chdvo. 

Song gilli. 

Soon sig. 

Sorrow dush. 

Sorry sikaro. 

Soul see, zee. 

Soup simmun. 





Prince, 


Sour shito. 

Spark chingar. 

Speak rdker. 
Spectacles yakéngri. 
Spider piv-siver. 
Spirit duk. 

Spit chunger (vb.). 
Spittle chungerben. 
Spoon roz. 

Sport pyas. 

Spur bisaha. 

Squirrel rukestuméngre. 
Stable stdnya. 

Stair padras; portus. 
Stallion péléngro gry. 
Stay hdch. 


‘Steal chor. 


Step-mother stifi-dy. 
Stick késht. 

Still pukkeno. 

Stink kaun (vb). 
Stinking kaunlo. 
Stocking hévalo. 
Stomach buk. 

Stone bar. 

Stop hdch. 

Story gudlo. 

Stove bov. 

Straight tardo. 
Straw pus. 

Street drom. 

Strike kir. 

Strong surrelo, sasto. 
Suffocate tasser. 
Sugar gudlo. 

Suitor pireno. 
Summer /illi. 


“Sun kan, kam. 





(1907. 


Sunday Kurrikus. See week. 


Surprise (n.) tub. 
Surprised dree tub. 
Swear sovahaul. 
Sweet gudPo. 
Swim suv. 

Swine baulo. 
Table missali. 

Tail poris. 

Take él. 
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Tale gudlo. 

Tavern kichema. 

Tea mutterméngri. 

Tear chinger. 

Tell pen, piker. 

Ten désh. 

Tent tan. 

Testicles pélé. 

Thank you parrako tute. 

That (pron.) adévo, dovo. 

Thee tite. 

Their lendes. 

Them lende. 

There addi. 

They lende. 

Thief choroméngro. 

Thing kévva; pénnis. 

Think pén. 

Thirsty trashilo. 

This akévo, kovo. 

Thorn karo. 

Thou tite. 

Three trin. 

Throat gullo. 

Throw wusser. 

Thunder godlee; maltind. See 
lightning. 

Thy teero. 

Time cherus. 

Tired kinlo. 

Tobacco tivalo. 

To-day to-divvus. 

Together kéttenus. 

To-morrow to-sdula. 

Tongue jib, chib. See language. 

To-night to-rdati. 

Tooth dant. 

Towel plashta. 

Town gdv. See village. 

Track pdtteran. 

Trail patteran. 

Travel pirri; jaw diro ‘go far.’ 

Tree ruk, 

Trick hukerben. 

Trouble tukli, tugnus, dush. 

Trousers rokdmyas. 

True chdcho, tdcho. 

Truth tdchoben, chachoben. 
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Turn rikker. See bring, carry. 
Twenty bish (rare). 

Two die. 

Uncle kéko. See cousin. 
Under taliey, aldy. 

Understand jin. 
Understanding jinnaben. 
Universe chollo-tém. 
Upon aprée, pre. 
Urinal mutterméngri. 
Urinate mutter. 
Urine mutterben. 

Use chiv. See put. 
Used kdmmoben; wrongly employed 


See tea. 


as adj. 
Very bit, bitti. 
Village gdau. 
Vinegar shit. 
Violent drovdn. 
Violin bésh. 
Violinist boshoméngro. 
Vulgar fokéskro. 
Wagon wurdo. 
Waistcoat vongree. 
Wait hdch. 
Wake jonger. 
Walk pirri, jaw. 
Warm tdtto. 
Was sus. 
Wash tov. 
Watch (vb.) dik. 
Watch hora (noun). 
Water pdnee. 
Watercloset panee-kair. 
Wax mom. 
Wax-light mémeli did. 
Way drom. 
Wear riv (as clothes). 
Wedding riémmerben. 
Week kurrikus. See Sunday. 
Weep rov, row. 
What so. 
What is sosse. 
Wheat giv. See grain. 


Wheel herree. 
When vonka (rare). 
Where ky. 
Whinney nucker. 
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Whip chuknee. 
Whiskey tdtto-pdnee. 
Whistle shell. 

White pauno. 

Who savo, kun. 
Whore liibeni. 
Widow pivli java. 
Widower pivlo mush. 
Wife rémni. 

Wild wéshno; divius (see crazy). 


Willow kovdska-ruk; kipsi-ruk. 


See laurel. 
Wind bavol. 
Wine mol. 
Winter wén. 
Wise guzvero. 
Wish kaum. 
Witch chévihdnee. 
With pash ; ’long o’ 
Wizard chévihino. 


See brandy. 


J. D. Prince, The English-Rommany Jargon, ete. 


Woman jiva. 


Womb didum. See gourd. 
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Wood koéshi; wesh (see forest). 


Wool poshom. 

Word lav. 

Work biti. 

World swéti. 

Worm ndg. 

Worry nicher. 

Write chin. See cut. 
Writing Jil. 

Year bésh. 

Yes dvali, avo. 
Yesterday kdliko. 

You taté. 

Young tdno, tikno, chikno. 
Young girl radkli, chy. 
Young man rdaklo, chal. 
Your teero (rare); tutes. 
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Every one is aware that the devout belief of Christendom 
until recent times has been that the innocent are punished by 
God for the sins of their ancestors. It is true that a way has 
been found of ameliorating the injustice by confining the visita- 
tion to hereditary ills, but this is modern. ‘The great promi- 
nence that has been given to this belief is no doubt due to its 
expression in the second commandment of the Decalogue, which, 
strangely enough and quite significantly, has produced a much 
more marked impression on Christianity than it ever did upon 
Judaism. 

It is my intention to treat this subject from a comparative 
and not a theological standpoint, and to call attention to a 
remarkable instance of a more advanced ethical concept yield- 
ing to an inferior one which thereupon dominates the subject 


for nearly twenty-five centuries. 

The first mention of the innocent suffering for the guilty in 
Hebrew literature is found in Deut. 24, 16: ‘‘ The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall the children 
be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.” 
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Such a statute as this in an ancient code can hardly be without 
a history, which we have, unfortunately, little means of learn- 
ing. It seems evident, however, that the Hebrews had 
encountered some custom of punishing the innocent with or for 
ce 


the guilty, and this clean-cut statement that ‘‘every man shall 


be put to death for his own sin,” is the protest of a legislator 
whose ethical standard was far more just. 

It may be taken for granted that the responsibility’ (rechts- 
verantwortlichkeit) of the family or clan, of which Post cites so 
many instances among primitive peoples, obtained among the 
Canaanites of Palestine. Post says:* ‘‘ Die Haftung des Gesch- 
lechts fiir Rechtsbriiche seiner Genossen ist eine ganz univer- 
selle Erscheinung.” He then cites authorities on the peoples of 
the Malay Archipelago, Polynesia, Mariana Islands, of the Cau- 
casus, the Semites, Negroes, and various Aryan peoples. 

We may then infer that among the Canaanites the primitive 
bloodfeud, which amounted to a state of war between different 
clans, passed, as among other peoples, into the blood revenge, * 
which limited not only the causes that justified such revenge 
but also the persons who were allowed to participate in it. 
Miilier points out* that the Hammurabi code and the Sepher 
Hammishpatim, the so-called Book of the Covenant, both of 
which in his opinion depend on an older parent code, recognize 
the principle that the children are penally responsible (stra- 
frechtlich verantwortlich) for the crime of their parents. In 
the Babylonian code this is a right, which in the Hebrew code is 
abrogated.’ It may be noted here that all the books I have 
seen dealing with Hebrew penal laws and ethnological jurispru- 
dence know nothing of biblical criticism: and cannot treat the 
facts chronologically. 

The passing of the blood revenge into the lex talionis’ was 
no doubt the removal of a terrible menace to life and liberty to 
many persons related to the guilty party, but at the same time 
it was probably not remarked that this movement towards miti- 
gation of the harsher custom, worked a shocking cruelty in the 
case of innocent persons dying for the guilty. In most cases, it 





1 Saalschiitz, p. 445. ? Post, II, p. 225 f. 
’ Néldeke in Mommsen, p. 82 ff. 4 Miller, p. 168. 
5 Miller, p. 165 ff. 6 Miller, p. 227, pp. 222 ff. 
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may be hoped, the penalty was reduced to a fine.’ There is 
probably little doubt that § 210 of the Hammurabi code,’ which 
directs that in case a man has caused the death of a gentleman’s 
daughter, his own daughter shall be put to death, was subject 
to composition; and the same may be said of $230, where a 
builder’s son is to be killed in case a house of the said builder 
falls and kills the owner’s son. But nevertheless the principle 
of the substitution of the innocent for the guilty is plainly ree- 
ognized. é 

This principle may also be traced in Ex, 21, 31.° If a man’s 
ox, known to be vicious, has killed a man or a woman, the 
owner’s life is forfeited; but composition in the form of a 
ransom is allowed. ‘Then vs. 31 reads: ‘* Whether it have 
gored a son or have gored a daughter, according to this judg- 
ment shall it be done unto him”; which seems to imply that by 
some well known custom the owner’s son or daughter would be 
forfeited; but this was not permitted among the Hebrews because 
a child cannot be put to death for a father. In the Hammurabi 
code‘ the substitution of an undeveloped child or a useless old 
father, in case a man had killed a child or a father, was a soften- 
ing of the harsher law requiring the death of the guilty person. 

So far as I am aware, this is all that can be discovered of the 
penal laws of the Semites before the time of Deuteronomy. 

The question now is, where are we to find the historical back- 
ground for the statute in Deut. 24, 16: ‘‘ The fathers shall not 
be put to death for the children, neither shall the children be 
put to death for the fathers; every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.” 

On first thought it might seem to connect itself with the pro- 
vision just referred to in the Hammurabi code allowing the sub- 
stitution of a father or child for the guilty party, which would 
thus associate it with the lex talionis. But fortunately we have 
an interesting application of this law in 2 Ki. 14, 6, which seems 
to point to the period when blood revenge was the ruling penal 
principle and against which the Deuteronomic statute was 
directed.° Amaziah, son of Joash, king of Judah, when well 





1 Wellhausen in Mommsen, p. 91 ff. ? Miiller, p. 152. 
5 Miller, p. 168. 4 Miller, p. 226. 
5 Post II, p. 396 f. 
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established on the throne, put to death those of his subjects 
who had been guilty of the murder of his father, king Joash; 
but it especially noted that he did not kill the children of the 
murderers, because it was forbidden in the Book of the law of 
Moses, and the statute is then quoted. This is, of course, due 
to the Deuteronomic editor of the Books of Kings, and shows 
us that the idea of the statute was not to oppose a custom of 
substitution of children for fathers or fathers for children, but 
the right which was sanctioned by blood revenge, of exterminat- 
ing the whole family of the guilty party. Saalschiitz says:' 
‘Tt was something quite common among ancient peoples, to 
punish not only the children but also the other relatives of the 
guilty party.” He goes on to quote Potter on Grecian laws 
to the effect that this was done in case of political offenders in 
order to secure the state against traitors.* Instances of this 
motive as seen in Israelitish history will doubtless be called to 
mind. This explanation, however, does not apply in the case 
of the Deuteronomic statute, for the provision plainly rests on 
the ethical ground that it is intolerable to cause the innocent to 
suffer with the guilty. Nor is it to be explained by the idea of 
the scapegoat, nor is it a reaction against the excesses of per- 
sonal revenge (cf. 2 Sa. 3, 28 f.).° I find no other reason for the 
blood revenge being visited on the family of the transgressor 
than that of the solidarity of the related parties. There seems 
to have been an idea of infection which rendered it necessary to 
exterminate all those who were regarded as infected. How- 
ever it may be explained, it is against this idea that any one 
else than the guilty one can be held guilty because of blood 
relationship, that the Deuteronomic statute was framed. 

This principle, then, that the innocent shall not suffer for 
the guilty, which Duschak* considers to be the foundation of 
Hebrew law, we find unequivocally stated as early as 621 B.C. 





1 Saalschiitz, p. 445, and Potter, there referred to. See also: The 
nexum among Romans and Greeks, Kleineidam, pp. 52, 64. Mitteis, p. 
358 ff. In Talmud, Rapaport § 16. Obligations for debt in India, Bihler, 
pp. 99, 147. For Greece, Swoboda, p. 214. Among primitive folk, Post, 
I, p. 365. 

? Post, II, p. 328. 

* Forster, p. 30. 

* Duschak, p. 5. 
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It would be a great mistake, however, if we concluded that 
the promulgation of such a highly ethical statute was equiva- 
lent to the disappearance of the opposite view. ‘The influence 
of the surrounding nations, on the contrary, continued to make 
itself felt on the Hebrew people. Instances, such as the murder 
of Naboth’s children by the Tyrian Jezebel,’ were probably not 
of infrequent occurrence, and the tendency was to bring into 
existence a proverbial expression of the principle that the inno- 
cent were answerable for the guilty: ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” An 
expression well adapted to convey the idea of sin infection 
among blood relatives. 

But Jeremiah’ (about 606 B.C.) takes his stand firmly on 
the Deuteronomic statute and looks forward to the day when 
the abhorrent doctrine should no more be heard. ‘‘In those 
days, they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But every one 
shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth sour 
grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 

The prophet Ezekiel, a dozen or more years later, utters a 
vigorous protest against the same doctrine, which had appar- 
ently gained strength through foreign influence. It is from him 
we learn that the doctrine is a foreign one and has no right to a 
place in Israel. ‘*‘ What do you mean,” he indignantly exclaims, 
‘*by using this sour grape proverb on Israelitish soil (IV3IN SY 
SN) °2” And Lord Juvu declares with an oath that this 
proverb should no more be used in Israel. The prophet then 
proceeds to teach the Deuteronomic statute, ‘‘The soul that 
sinneth it shall die; the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son.’”* 

Before we pass to the consideration of the postexilic teaching 
on this subject, we must examine two passages which belong 
to the older history of J and E, both of which seem to 
include the punishment of the innocent with the guilty. There 
are other references which are usually given on this subject 





12 Ki. 9, 26; see Saalschiitz, p. 446. 

* Jer. 31, 29 f. 

3 Cf. Ps. 137, 4, Is. 32, 13, Jer. 23, 8, Ezek. 12, 22. 
4 Ezek. 18, 2, 3, 20. 
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that are not really pertinent, and will be treated in a note.’ 
The two passages are the account of the vengeance on Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram in Num. 16, and on Achan in Josh. 7. In 
the latter case many explanations have been given to eliminate 
the injustice of Achan’s family perishing with him.* Michaelis 
believes the children had sinned with the father; others, that 
they were only brought out to witness but not to share the 
execution. Maimonides (zu Sanhedrin, vi. 2), points out that 
Joshua’s action against Achan was exceptional, since none 
should be condemned to death in consequence of his own con- 
fession or the declaration of a prophet. But it is not necessary 
to explain away difficulties which exist only as the result of later 
scribal expansion. It has been pointed out by Holzinger in loco 
that these additions in vv. 15 and 24 which include Achan’s 
family, are inconsistent with the narrative in vs. 26, and are to 
be rejected. It may be noted that just such an expansion is to 
be found in Lev. 20, 5, which reads: ‘‘I will set my face against 
that man, and against his family, and will cut him off,” ete. ; 
where, as Bertholet has pointed out, ‘‘against his family” is a 
later addition. In the case of Korah, all the documents appear 
to narrate the destruction of the families, but here again the 
impression is due to just such expansions as are noted above. 
But if it were not due to later expansions, it is not strange that 
there should be, in the earliest traditions, some traces of the 
belief against which the Deuteronomic statute is evidently a 
protest. ° 

From the passages thus far considered it is clear that the 
only teaching that had any right in Israel was the Deuteronomic 
statute, and the contrary teaching is recognized as foreign and 
repudiated in the most unequivocal manner in the name of God 


himself. 





' Several other passages, usually thought to refer to this subject, but 
really not pertinent, are as follows: In Lev. 20,5, ‘‘ against his family ” 
is a gloss. Some passages refer to the guilt of the person punished, e. g. 
Lay. 26, 39 f., Ps. 79, 8 (read ‘‘ former sins”), Ps. 109,14. In Num. 14, 
33, the reference is not to punishment. Job 5, 4, is not God’s visiting. 
1 Ki. 21, 29, seems to be an alteration due to the actual facts of the his- 
tory. Jer. 11, 22, taken in connection with 31, 29 f., shows a coloring 
due to the late date of editing. See Cheyne, Black, E. B. col. 2377. 

* Saalschiitz, p. 445 f. Duschak, p. 5. 

* Forster, p. 30. 
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It remains to consider the passages bearing on this subject 
which show the trend of postexilic thought. We find that 
instead of the fulfilment of the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Kzekiel, that the high ethical standard of the Deuteronomic 
statute would prevail over the lower standard of the sur- 
rounding nations, the very opposite happened; and we have an 
instance, which, as far as I know, is unique,’ of a people who 
had adopted an advanced ethical principle and had been taught 
by two great prophets, speaking in the divine name, that the 
eternal Justice could not abide that the innocent should be 
punished for the guilty, yet who nullified their own legislation 
and adopted a foreign standard setting forth in the most solemn 
manner that the sins of the fathers would be visited on the 
children unto the third and fourth generation.? And what 
seems the more strange is that writers of the same Deuteronomic 
school, whose thought and literary expression are so familiar, 
should have become thorough converts to this doctrine and have 
interpolated into the earlier Scriptures, in at least four places, 
statements diametrically opposed to the Deuteronomic statute. 
I refer to the interpolations in the second commandment, Ex. 
20, 5, Deut. 5, 9, and virtually the same words in Ex. 34, 7, and 
Num. 14, 18. The date of this revision we do not know, but it 
probably belongs to the period of the postexilic or second Deu- 
teronomic editing of the Book of Kings.’ 

The growth of this sentiment in prophetic literature seems to 
have begun at the close of the Exile. In Is. 14, 21, a passage 
that belongs to this period, in the triumph over Babylon, occur 
the words, ‘‘ Prepare ye slaughter for the children for the 
iniquity of their fathers,” a wording which recalls the Deuter- 
onomic statute at the same time that it reverses its sentiment. 


This can hardly be anything but the conscious adoption of a 








' Westermarck in The History of Human Marriage, p. 68, gives 
instances of barbarous tribes retrograding in morals on contact with 
higher civilization. This is not parallel, but it suggests a possible reason 
for the back step of the Jews. 

? Saalschiitz, p. 446f. The Rabbis apply the clause ‘‘that hate me” 
to the children. The fathers set a bad example which the children fol- 
lowed. But this clause is wanting in Ex. 34, 7,and Num, 14, 18, also in 
Is, 14, 21, and Lam. 5, 7. 

* See Burney, Hebrew Text of Kings, Introduction. 
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different ethical principle. A passage in Is. 65, 6 f., though 
not very clear, seems to breathe the same spirit. In Lam. 5, 7, 
which is not earlier than 470 L.C., we find the couplet, ‘‘ Our 
fathers sinned and are not, and we have borne their iniquities.” 
The sentiment is that of the second commandment. 

Finally in Jeremiah 32, 18, about the time of Hyrcanus, we 
find Juvu appealed to as one who ‘‘recompenseth the iniquity 
of the fathers into the bosom of their children after them.” <A 
passage amply significant of the remarkable ethical change 
when compared with the true Jeremiah: ‘‘In those days they 
shall no more say, The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

The facts then are these. In the earlier times the influence 
of primitive modes of thought in the Hebrew people themselves, 
or the effect of contact with surrounding nations, may have led 
to instances of blood revenge of which the Song of Lamech may 
be an echo, and the rather uncertain account of the vengeance 
on Korah, Dathan and Abiram. But a healthier sentiment 
made itself felt in the time of Deuteronomy in a vigorous pro- 
test against the visiting of fathers’ sins upon children or chil- 
dren’s sins upon fathers; and the just statute that every one 
should die for his own sins became the basis of Hebrew penal 
law. The contrary opinion, however, refused to die’ and is 
sternly repudiated by Jeremiah and Ezekiel and stamped as 
un-Israelitish. By the close of the captivity, nevertheless, the 
lower standard prevailed, it may be through Babylonian influ- 
ence, and only a trace’ is afterwards to be found of the early 
Deuteronomic legislation. 

The later Jews seem to have developed still further the idea 
of sin infection, which may have been originally associated with 
blood revenge, and in the latest Books the belief in inherited 
sin as a result of Adam’s® disobedience paved the way for the 


Christian doctrine of original sin. 





' We may infer from this that the Deuteronomic legislation failed to 
influence or represent the popular thought, 

? Perhaps such may be seen in the quoting of Deut. 24, 16, in 2 Chron. 
25, 4, and Job 21, 19 (in the Persian period ?) shows a similar survival. 

31 Esdras, 8, 21. 
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Metrical Analysis of the Pali Iti-vuttaka, a Collection of 
Discourses of Buddha.—By Justin Harriety Moore, 
A.M., Columbia University, New York. 


In working upon a translation of the Ita-vuttaka, sometimes 
called the Logia-book of Buddha, it occurred to me that-a study 
of the meters of the metrical portions might perhaps yield some- 
thing of value as regards both the age of the work and the 
authenticity of some of its doubtful passages. In this hope I 
was largely disappointed. But although no satisfactory clue as 
to the date of the work has been given by this metrical analysis, 
yet it is possible that further similar examination of other books 
of the Buddhist canon may permit us to assign to each its proper 
relative date. 

More definite and satisfactory results, however, were obtained, 
when it came to making a threefold comparison of the Pali 
meters with those of the Veda, the epics, and the later classi- 
cal forms. For comparison with the Vedic meters, I have 
made use of Arnold, Vedic Metre, Cambridge, 1905, and have 
employed such of his terminology as was needed; for the San- 
skrit meters I have relied on Hopkins’ Great Kpie of India, 
N. Y., 1901, pp. 191-362; and for Pali upon the articles of 
Oldenberg and Simon mentioned below. 

The text of the Ita-vuttaka which I have used is that of 
Windisch, published by the Pali Text Society of London in 
1890, and in comparison with this I have collated the King of 
Siam’s edition of the work in Siamese characters. The Iti- 
vuttaka is composed of one hundred and twelve sections, each 
of which consists of a poetical discourse or saying by Buddha 
(these poetical passages contain from four to thirty verses) and 
of a prose introduction, 

Three meters are used, sloka, tristubh, and jagati. Of these 
I shall examine more particularly the first, the sloka, which is 
the most frequent and most important. The large Arabie num- 
bers used in citing various lines of the work refer to the various 
sections, and the small letters, a, b, ¢, ete., to the verses of 


these sections. 
Sloka.—There are in Pali, as in Sanskrit, two kinds of sloka- 
stanza: first, the sloka proper or distich, of four pidas (the 
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pida being octosyllabic), and second, the much less common 
mahipankti or tristich of six pidas. As the same laws of 
caesura and rhythm apply to each, [include the two varieties in 
the metrical tables below. 

keet. 


caesura at the end of the second pada, so that the stanza falls 





Every distich stanza has a well-marked division or 


naturally into two halves. Each pida may be divided into two 
feet of four syllables each. As no metrical difference between 
the two halves of the stanza exists, there are really not eight 
different feet, but four. With regard to the six-line sloka, 
or mahapankti, the stanza is divided into three equal parts, 
mutually independent as to rhythm. The opening feet of the 
first, third and fifth paidas may be called first feet. 

Syntactical union.—Although there be this metrical isolation 
of successive verse-couplets, there is very frequently a syntacti- 
cal union of each pida with the one following. In fact, we 
occasionally find two stanzas forming a single sentence. 

Caesura,—The cadence of the Sloka naturally depends largely 
on the sense. It is invariable in the Iti-vuttaka that there be a 
strong caesura at the end of the second pada, and also caesuras, 
somewhat weaker, at the close of the first and third pidas, but 
still strong enough to prevent the iines being run together. It 
is found, also, that when the second foot is of the form ———= 
there is usually a caesura within the pada itself, after the fifth 
syllable. Out of twenty-four instances there are but two excep- 
tions (51 1, 77 a). Hopkins notes the same rule in epic Sanskrit 
(op. cit., p. 221). 

Run-on verses.—In Sanskrit one pida is somtimes merged 
with the following in such a manner that the two are insepara- 
ble at the end of a line. This is usually the case when a long 
list of objects is cited, as noted by Hopkins, page 196, but in 
the Iti-vuttaka such a running together of lines never occurs, 

Hiatus and Rhyme.—Wiatus is found everywhere. This is 
partly due to the absence of the application of such rules of 
sandhi as are carried through in Sanskrit; it is partly owing to 


the structure of the Pali language, which is characterized by 


an avoidance of final consonants. Rhyme, which according to 
Hopkins (p. 200) is not uncommon in epic Sanskrit, is non- 
existent in the Iti-vuttaka, Alliteration is rare and is probably 
largely unconscious and accidental. A marked alliterative 
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effect is found in § 90; an interesting jingle, where in the course 
of sixteen lines the word agga is used eleven times, with more 
than one meaning. 

At this particular point in our investigation of the sloka, 
before going into the varieties of feet, I wish to acknowledge 
in a more especial way my indebtedness to two articles in 
ZDMG., the first by Oldenberg, vol. 35, pp. 181-188, entitled 
Bemerkungen zur Theorie des Sloka, and the other by Simon, 
vol. 44, pp. 83-97, entitled Der Sloka in Pali. While both 
papers are very suggestive, the latter was especially valuable 
for my purpose, based as it is upon a quantitative analysis of 
the 725 verses of the Dhammapada, 2622 from the Thera-Theri- 
gathé, and 2430 chosen from the Jiatakas. In analyzing the 
meters of the Iti-vuttaka I have followed Simon’s method in all 
respects, except that I have treated the eighth syllable of each 
line as anceps, since Simon’s tables themselves show an equal 
frequency of long and short syllables, and since this eighth 
has no effect.on the character of the rhythm. 

Opp Papas. I append herewith an analytical table of the 
first and second feet of the odd pidas; in this table hypermetric 
feet are not included, but will be treated separately. The even 


pidas will be tabulated and described later, 


Forms of First and Second Feet, or varieties of Odd Padas. 


3 1) > 7) 2 > =) 2 > 
< 1 1 > > i z > 
pias I re > 2 - 1 | 
Ist foot. P= ? : ' 2 ? 2 | 
—-—-y-= 43 24 12 2 ] 2 | 85 ) 
-uw-- 15 4 1 3 4 1 4 92 - 245 
---- 59 2 4 2 1 68 
Vu-Uu- 14 6 7 3 30 ) 
uvvu-- 17 17}. 89 
aes 37 1 2 2 | 425 
-v-v 33 2 1 3 39 | 
---'v 18 1 3 22> 90 
ee 25 1 2 1 ay \ 
vVv--vU 32 1 1 34 ) 
vu vo- Uv 13 ] 14 - %4 
er 22 1 1 2 26 | 
-vv- 3 3 i} 
-UvU 1 1 
wwdW-— 1 1 2 
vw vu OW” 2 2 
395 41 27 7 15 13 z 4 | 509 
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Some little explanation is necessary before making comment 
on this table. ‘’wo consonants, as well as a niggahita (Skt. 
anusvara) followed by a consonant, make a syllable heavy 
(Henry, Grammaire Palie, p. 3) or long by position. Wher- 
ever, in lines which at first glance appear hypermetric, a word 
containing an anaptyctic or svarabhaktic vowel occurs, this 
vowel is naturally disregarded in the analysis, and the line is 
treated as regular, e. g. ariya is analysed as a trochee. No 
satalectic lines occur, and hypercatalectic lines will be found 
treated in another section of this paper. 

An examination of the foregoing table of different combina- 
tions of syllables in the odd paidas reveals many things of inter- 
est. There are sixteen possible combinations of the four sylla- 
bles of the first foot, and eight of the second foot. Although 
there be this large number of possible combinations, it will, 
nevertheless, be seen that there is a marked preference for cer- 
tain particular combinations of long and short syllables. Among 
the more marked of these peculiarities may be cited the follow- 
ing:—(a) If the fourth syllable is short, the fifth must usually 
be short also. In the Iti-v. and Jitaka a short fifth is 16 times 
as common. as a long, in the Thera-theri-gatha, 23 times, and in 
the Dhammapada, 40 times as common. 

(b) A succession of four iambs is very rare, there being no 
instances in Dhp., 3 in Iti-v., 4 in Thera-Th., and 6 in Jat. 

(c) Even three iambs are uncommon in proportion to the num- 
ber of lines, since there is only about 3% of such succession in 
the Iti-v., and only 4% in the other works. 

(d) A succession of four trochees is very rare, there being 
none in Dhp. or Thera-Th., one in Iti-v., and two in Jat. A 
succession of three trochees is almost equally uncommon; the 
Iti-v. and Thera-Th. have each one instance; the Dhp. has 
none; the Jit. eight. 

(ce) It appears from the table, furthermore, that if the sixth 
and seventh syllables of a verse are either both long or both 
short, the fifth syllable is then usually of a different quantity. 
In this respect the four works stand in a regular sequence as 
regards the proportionate frequency of a different quantity in 
the fifth foot. In the Iti-v. the fifth syllable as a different quan- 
tity from the sixth and seventh, whether both of those syllables 
be long or whether they be short, is nine times as frequent; in 
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the other works the proportions are respectively Dhp. 8-1, 
Thera-Th. 7-1, Jat. 6-1. The Iti-v., therefore, has the 
strongest proneness thus to differentiate the fifth syllable, the 
Jitaka the weakest. 

Rare Vipulas.—As to the vipulis, or second feet, we may 
first dismiss briefly the least common ones of the odd pidas, 
viz., the third pon or ionic a minore, vv-—v, the second 
pwon or diiambus, v—uv, and the ionic a maiore or third 
epitrite, -- uv. In Sanskrit, for example, the first of these 
occurs sporadically in all parts of the Mahabharata, but is 
not found in the Ramayana. The same foot forms about 2% of 
the second feet in the Iti-vuttaka. The next close vu — vu vu does 
not often occur in the epic sloka, and in Paliit is very rare. The 
use of this vipulé more than anything else separates and distin- 
guishes Pali meter from the anustubh of the Veda, and the 
meter of the later Rig-Veda, which Arnold calls the epic 
anustubh. In anustubh it is the most common foot, forming 
the ending of the first and second pidas indifferently. Its 
use as a close to the first (or third) pida sinks in epic anustubh 
to one-half the frequency, and in Pali and epic Sanskrit its 
employment is sporadic. With reference to the next vipula, 
—~—wv, we find that in the Pali sloka it has an average occur- 
rence of one-half of a per,cent., about the same frequency in 
anustubh, is sporadic in the epic Sloka, but in epic anustubh 
it forms 8% of the second feet. 

The most common vipula. The most frequently used second 
foot in Pali is v--—v. It forms in the Iti-v., Dhp. and 
Thera-Th, about 80%, in the Jat. about 70% of the endings of 
the first pada. In the epic Sanskrit, it is also the prevalent 
ending, but in anustubh has but a frequency of one per cent. 
In all four Pali works this vipulé is used oftenest with the first 
group of openings, or first feet, as shown in the table. The 
percentages of the use of this particular vipulé with the first 
group are Iti-v. 40%, Dhp. 41¢, Thera-Th. 407%, Jat. 364%. 


Other vipulas.—The next popular vipuli is the form — — — v, 
which most commonly follows a third epitrite ——u-—-, in the 
first foot. It is slightly more than half as common as vu ——v 


after this opening, in the Iti-v., and slightly less than half as 
common in Thera-Th. and Jat., but in the Dhp. only one-fifth 
as common. ‘This vipulé forms less than one per cent. of the 
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second feet in anustubh, about five per cent. in epic anustubh, 
but in epic sloka is fairly frequent. As to the vipulé -vvov, 
it is usually preceded by a diiambic or third epitritic opening 
vw-u-—. The third epitrite is the more common. 

Opening feet.—With regard next to the first feet of the odd 
pidas, there exists much greater freedom than in the second 
feet. As said before, there are sixteen variations, and it is 
noteworthy that at least one example of each is found in the 
comparatively small compass of the Iti-v. The foot vouvvov 
does not occur at all in the other works, and the varieties —uue 
and » » vw — are not inthe Dhp. 

The most common group of first feet in all four works is the 
first group, --v-, -v--, ----. Insignificant are 
differences in the four works as to which one of these is the 
favorite. Thus in Iti-v. and Thera-Th. the second epitrite, 


—~v—-—, is of slightly greater frequency, while in Dhp. and Jat. 
the third epitrite, -—.—, isa little in excess. 
The second group of opening feet. 6 —o—, ooO=-=—, G ===, 


differs from the former group in having the initial syllable short, 
and we notice that this difference has a marked effect on the fre- 
quency of the opening, as is shown by the figures in the table. 
This preference for a long first syllable is much stronger in Iti-v. 
than in the other three works. An interesting contrast may be 
made here between the Pali sloka and the Vedic anustubh. In 
the latter the first syllable is anceps, whereas in Pali, on exam- 
ining all the sixteen varieties of openings, we find that a long 
first syllable is about twice as common as a short. 

The next two groups of opening feet agree in having a short 
fourth syllable, and it has already been said that when such is 
the case, the fifth is usually short also. 

Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, p. BOO, states that in the Sanskrit 
epic Sloka, the syllables 2, 3 and 4 in odd pidas may not have 
the form of an anapaest, v v —, or a tribrach, » vv. In general 
this is true also in Pali, but it is not invariable, since there 
are 11 examples of o vv for the second, third and fourth 
syllables in the Iti-v., 13 in Dhp, 73 in Thera-Th., and 47 in Jat. 

Kven Papas.—Turning now from the odd to the even padas, 
we at once notice a remarkable difference in the character of 
the second foot, since it is here almost invariably of the form 


v-vv. In the Iti-v. among 519 feet, only eight have not this 
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diiambic close ; these eight verses are 15b, 18d, 20d, 20f, 73b, 
7dr, 85d, 105b. 

The number of hypermetric even padas is smaller ‘than in 
odd pidas, since there are 12 hypermetric verses in even pidas 
in Iti-v. as compared with 24 in odd pidas. These hypermetric 
lines will be treated later. 

The opening foot of the even pidas is variable, although not 
so greatly as the opening foot of the odd padas. I subjoin an 
analysis of the varieties of third foot in the Iti-v. 


Table of third feet, or openings of even pddas. 


Group I. Group III. 
—---- 110) 9 --vov 40 | 
-e=- tt ow v-vu 10 | go 
uU--- 614 84 | i -vvye 9 | a 
vu-- Ws ~~? vovv UV } 

Group II. Group IV. 
—— = 51 ) --uvu- 4 | 
7 ae ae 53 H ~~ -— io 4 i 
inn~ u-u- Of ° 
wu < 15 } wun 1 J 





A comparison of this table with the similar one in Simon’s 
analysis of the other three Pali works (p. 93), shows that the 
first group, in which all four feet agree in having a long third 
and fourth syllable, contains more than one-half the number of 
third feet in the Pali sloka. The first syllable is more than 
twice as often long as short. ‘The second syllable is anceps, 
with a slight predominance of longs, the longs being propor- 
tionately more common in the Iti-v. than in the other three 
works. 

The second group differs from the first in having the last 
syllable short. There is a preference again here for a long first 
syllable ; the second is anceps, the long quantity being more 
numerous. 

When the third and fourth syllables are short, as in group 
three, the second syllable is then long ; there are but thirty- 
three exceptions to this rule in all of the four Pali works com- 
bined, a total of 6422 lines. 

Certain special rules as regards even pidas may be discovered 


from the above table, as for example the absence of a succession 


sa 


ste, 
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of four’iambs in the Iti-v. There are, however, three instances 
of this succession of syllables in the Dhp.; twelve in the 
Thera-Th.; and twenty-one in the Jat. Three iambs in succes- 
sion are also rather uncommon ; of this there are nine instances 
in the Iti-v., twelve in the Dhp., forty-three in the Thera-Th., 
and seventy-one in the Jat. 

In the epic Sloka (Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, page 300) sylla- 
bles 2, 3 and 4 of even pidas cannot form a tribrach, vu v uv, an 
anapaest, v v—, or amphimacer, —v—. Such is not the case in 
Pali, since the Iti-v. has nine examples of the tribrach, the 
Dhp. four, Thera-Th. eleven, and Jat. nine ; of the anapaest 
there are five examples in Iti-v., five in Dhp., fourteen in 
Thera-Th., and seventeen in Jat.; of the amphimacer there are 
four in Iti-v., ten in Dhp., forty-one in Thera-Th., and seventy- 
five in Jat. 

Hypermetric Lines.—A number of the sloka lines in the 
Iti-v. are hypermetric. In itself this fact is not surprising, 
and the same phenomenon is found in Sanskrit. A good treat- 
ment of hypermetric verses in Sanskrit is found in. Hopkins, 
0. ¢., pp. 252-261. None of the pidas of the Iti-v. are cata- 
lectic, all of the hypermetric verses being, therefore, hypercata- 
lectic. While there is usually one extra syllable in lines of this 
kind, we find four sloka lines of ten and one of eleven sylla- 
bles. As stated before, even pidas are less often hypermetric 
than odd piidas ; of the former there are thirteen (18f, 281, 29j, 
291, 32f, 42h, 64h, TOh, 7b, T7f, 81f, 99d, 1121) and out of 
these thirteen, one line is found three times (32f, 64h, 7Oh) ; of 
the latter, the odd padas, there are twenty-four hypermetric 
lines (16c, 201, 21i, 291, 37a, 37g, 611, TOe, T5e, T5m, 750, Tb6y, 
{6a', 8la, 85a, Dla, Dle, 93k, 951, 99k, 103i, 103s, 106i, 111¢ ; 
of these 20i and 21li are the same). There is one instance (27k) 
in a passage, probably an interpolation, of a hypermetric pada 
within a tristubh-jagati stanza. 

As stated above, a line is not treated as hypermetric where 
the extra syllable is due to an epenthetic vowel. For example, 
such a line as 

niccai Graddhaviriyehi (78k) 


is scanned —-vu—— uvu-—v_ Ihave not counted line 8la 


yassa sakkariyamanassa 
as hypermetric, since the second word is most likely a passive 
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ppl. of sukkaroti, Sanskrit sat kr, where the vowel a in Pali is 
epenthetic. Similar vowels occur in the Avesta. Another 
derivative of kr is found in 103s, where the extra syllable is an 
epenthetic vowel. 

A few lines are hypermetric, as Windisch has indicated in his 
introduction, p. viii, because the designation for some particular 
virtue, perhaps, a word of two or more syllables, is contrasted 
with the term for the corresponding vice, of three or more 
syllables. Seven lines (291, 18f, 29j, 32f, 64h, 70h, 103i) are 
hypermetric from this cause. Thus the line 

adayhamdnena cetasd  (29)) 
‘* with uninflamed mind,” refers back to the line 

dayhamdnena cetasa (28)) 
‘*with inflamed mind,” in the preceding section. 

The fact that a line is hypermetric does not necessarily 
impugn the genuineness of the line. We may take as examples 
of this the following pidas— 

dukkham viharati tadiso (28 1) 

sukkham viharati tadiso (29 1) 

sukhumaditthivipassakam (81). 
In each of these the regular cadence v — v v is present, the first 
foot having an extra syllable ; the sense of the passage in each 
case is clear, and the various Mss. are practically identical in 
the readings of each. 

A case where a variant reading gives a normal meter is found 


in 106i 


ucchaddanena nhapanenda. 

This line would have the same sense (‘‘ by anointing and by 
bathing”) were we to follow the reading of the Ms. M, namely 
ucchadanena nhanena. 

Elision.—YTwo hypermetric lines have hiatus, and conse- 
quently the extra syllable may be avoided by supposing elision 
to have taken place ; these lines are 

appassuto apunnakaro (70e) 
vimutto upadhisankhaye (112 1) 


Leaving aside now the above lines in which the extra syllable 


may be accounted for by anacrusis, elision, incorrect reading, 
or especially through contrast of one word in the hypermetric 


ee — 


ee eT 
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line with a word one syllable shorter in another stanza, we have 
to face the fact that there exist some hypermetric lines for 
which no explanation can be given. Such for example are the 
odd pidas 201, 27k, 37a, 37g, 61i, T5e, m, 0, 76a’, Sla, 85a, 
Yla, 93k, 945i, 99k, 1llg, and the even padas 42h, 77f, 99d. 

Lines of ten syllables are l6c, 91ce, both of which are odd 
pidas ; one curious line of cleyen syllables, an even pada, 
occurs at Tob, namely: 

na khapaniddhike na vanibbake, 

Tristubh and Jagati.—Of the 112 sections of the Iti- 
vuttaka mentioned in the opening of this paper, 98 were in 
Sloka verse. The remaining fourteen are with three exceptions 
either in tristubh or jagati.. The three exceptions are probably 
later interpolations or corruptions of the text, and are written 
in a mixture of sloka, tristubh and jagati. These are touched 
upon below. <A pleasing variety is sometimes produced in 
tristubh stanzas by the occasional introduction of a jagati verse. 
This occurs in 38f, 46d, 69c, 69e and ‘841, while a sporadic 
tristubh appears occasionally within a jagati stanza, as in 87e 
and 98c. <Alternation of the two meters is found in one pas- 
sage, 47i-h, the first and third lines being in tristubh and the 
second and fourth in jagati. In the poetical portion of § 100 
we find the first and fourth verses in jagati and the two inter- 
vening verses in tristubh. 

A metrical examination of 27i-p shows that there is a rhyth- 
mical irregularity in the passage, as well as textual corruption, 
as indicated by faulty grammar, The stanza in question has 
seven lines, composed respectively in tristubh, jagati, hyper- 
metric sloka, jagati, tristubh, jagati, tristubh. As will be 
seen from the notes on this passage in my forthcoming transla- 
tion of the Iti-vuttaka, several lines are of very questionable gen- 
uineness, and for that reason none is included in the following 
statistics, 

Tristubh.—The commonest tristubh line in epic Sanskrit, as 
pointed out by Hopkins, p. 275, has the form o—vu—-— vuv-— 
u-—v. There are twenty-nine lines of this kind in the Iti-v. 
The first and last syllables are anceps. No example of a long 
third syllable is found ; only two lines have a short fifth 


and only three a long seventh. The characteristic scheme of 
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the tristubh verse in the Iti-v. is, therefore, o-u-— -vv- 
v—v. The caesura is after the fourth or fifth syllables, slightly 
oftener after the former. Certain deviations from this norm 


occur, such as 


3382 of the form -u- ——-vu- wor 
4sa °° i Re Tw) uv wu iw) 
S+th ee 66 66 aig a 

, Gp apap vw 
SSo is = ai wu wu —-wuwuwu- vo 
S4Ah = y pie’ uo uo 


The last of these lines is remarkable for its suecession of 
six long syllables. In this particular case it is to be noted, 
however, that only the best Ms., M, reads 7 in the third and 
sixth syllables ; all the other Mss. have i, Grammatically the 
long vowel is required, , 

The two lines, 38h and LOQb- 

laine “¢ menue anutimadehadharinu 
yogukkhemam ayate patthaydano, 
are irregular only in having the fourth syllable short. It is 
possible in Pali, when the caesura comes after a short syllable 
asin these two lines, for the syllable in question to receive 
metrical lengthenine, 

Only one tristubh is hypercatalectic 

puripunnasekhamn apuhdanaudhamiman (46a) 
in which instance the first syllable may be taken as anacrusis, 
as the line is normal in other regards, although it may be noted 
that the second part has the rare form vo vo o 

The line Yo Ca satind nipako jhayi (342) may perhaps be 
treated best as a catalectic tristubh, with the irregular opening 
of a first peon, —vvor. 

Jagati.—Turning next to the jagati, or line of twelve sylla- 


. “= 


bles, we find that here, too, the Iti-v. follows a definite metrical] 
scheme, which is represented 
vu = - = oF es — af we 
Of this type there are twenty-nine. The third and fifth sylla- 
bles might be represented as common, but there is found a very 
strong preference for a short third and a long fifth. Twelve 
lines are different from this norm, or are hypermetric. 
Caesura.—The caesura in the jagati as in the tristubh falls 
either after the fourth or fifth syllable, but the jagati differs 
VOL. XXVIII. 22 
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from the tristubh in having a preference rather for the caesura 
to fall after the fifth syllable. 

It is possible also that in jagati verse, as mentioned before in 
treating of the tristubh, a short syllable may receive metrical 
lengthening if followed by the caesura, as for example in the 
line 

tayo pana akusale nirakare. (S7b). 
Other instances of a short syllable before a caesura, where the 
norm requires a long one, are found in lines 44¢, 47e and 100a. 

Two hypercatalectic jagatis occur, of which the first, 

anupadisesa panda samparaytka (44e), 
may be treated as a normal jagati with anacrusis. The other 
line, however, 

nibbanadhata anissitena tadind (44), 
even though it has the regular opening and close of a jagati? 
contains in the middle portion a superfluous long: syllable. 
There is no hint of a Ms, corruption, and we have no help from 
variant readings. Cf. Hopkins, p. 287 and p. 468. 

Trrequlay jagatis.—Certain lines in jagati passages are 

neither normal nor hypereatalectic, as for example, 

tesa sO attho paramo wisujjhati (98a) 

atapi hhikkhu nipako jhanalabhi (47j). 
In both of these cases also we have no assistance from variant 
readings, and cannot, therefore, allege Ms. corruption as an 
explanation of the metrical difficulty. 

Textual corruption.—There do exist, however, two or three 
stanzas in the Iti-v. in which Ms. corruption is apparent. In 
these few cases, not only is one line irregular, but a longer suc- 
cession of bizarre metrical effects is found. In 47f and g, for 
example, we find . 
samdhito mudito VIPpasanno CU 


halena so samma dhammam PATiViIMAaMsanana, 
or substituting the quantities for the words, we have 


2 |G =— ae = = = 2 


=—= = 1 alate eee vu“ =— SY ie 


These lines are metrically hopeless, and there is no help to be 
obtained from variant readings. Still other passages offering 
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metrical difficulty are 38j-0, and 69. The fifth line of the first 
of these passages, viz. 
sokdvatinnan Jjanatan apetasoko 
or giving its quantities 
might be emended so as to read fam instead of janatam, by 
which emendation the line would become a regular tristubh. 
The justification of this emendation is strengthened, perhaps, 
by the occurrence of the same word janatam three lines previ- 
ous. If the emendation be allowed, then, the first two lines 
are in jagati, the last four in tristubh., 
In the second of these two passages, viz. 69, a-h, a cor- 
ruption of the text is certain. 
YASSU rago ca doso ca } 
Avid ca virapita 
SO-mtAM sumuddam sagahan sarakkhasan 
amibhayan duttaram -“ACecatare 
sungatigo maccujuho niripadhi 
pahasi dukkham apunabbhavaya 
atthangato so na samdnam -eti 
amohayt maceurajan- ti britmniti, 
The first two lines are in sloka, the third is a regular jagati, 
the fourth is a tristubh with the rare opening — » v —, the fifth 
line is a regular jagati, the sixth is a tristubh with the uncom- 
mon middle foot vo vv —, the seventh again a tristubh, and the 
last one a tristubh of the very strange form 
vu-VvVU -UVU-—- u-vU., 
Conclusion.—Pending a comparative study of the meters of 
the different Pali works much more far reaching than has yet 
been made, nothing can be said regarding the relative age of 
stanzas of the Iti-v. written in Ssloka, tristubh, or jagati. | 
All three of these meters are much more free than the corre- 
sponding rhythms in classical Sanskrit, as is to be expected. 
The sloka has changed in a marked degree from the Vedie type, 
yet it has at the same time distinct differences from the epic 
Sloka. It is impossible to say whether the Pali sloka is a direct 
outcome of Vedic imitation, and it is likewise impossible to 


postulate any connection or rapport with the later stages of 
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Sanskrit metrical development, as it might well be true that 
certain metrical preferences, for example, a long first syllable, 
are due to the idiosyncrasies of the language. 

A more positive result of our analysis is the discovery that 
the eleven and twelve-syllable meters show less variety than the 
Sloka. Each has in Pali a well-fixed form, with fully as much 
regularity of syllabic quantities as has epic Sanskrit (cf. Hop- 
kins, p. 273-320), if indeed there is not even more. But this 
statement must not be applied to Pali in general until many 
other works have been analysed. The fact that the Iti-v. 
employs jagati as often as tristubh might seem to point toa 
late date, but whether this equal occurrence of tristubh and 


jagati is the result of chance or intention, no one can say. 

















On Certain Persian and Armenian Month-Names as Influ- 
enced by the Avesta Calendar.—By Dr. Louis H. Gray, 
Newark, N. J. 

Tue influence of the Zoroastrian calendar, as of Zoroastrian- 
ism itself, was far-reaching, extending not only to the Trans- 
oxian regions of Chorasmia and Sogdiana, but to Armenia and 
Cappadocia, even as the Iranian faith had spread. This is, 
indeed, no new discovery—it has been known at least since 
1836, when Benfey and Stern, in their Ueber die Monatsnamen 
einige y alter Volker, inbesondere der Perser, Cappadocier, 
Juden und Syrer, 76-120, themselves following Reland’s sug- 
gestion of exactly two centuries ago (issertationes miscel- 
lanew, ii, 129): ‘*examinanda Tibi hae Cappadocica mensium 
nomina, lector, exhibeo . . . . in iis umbram mensium Persi- 
corum mihi videor detexisse,” demonstrated that the Cappado- 
cian month-names were borrowed, one and all, from the 
Zoroastrian calendar, Furthermore, Lagarde, in his Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, 9, 163, and Hiibschmann, in various 
rubrics of his Armenische Grammatik, i., have shown the 
dependence of certain Armenian month-names on the Avesta- 
Pahlavi system; while Sachau’s translation of al-Biruni’s Chron- 
ology of Ancient Nations, 52-53, 56-57, 82-83, 220-225, 384, 
425-426, gives the names of the months and other calendrical 
data of the inhabitants of Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Seistan, Buk- 
harik (7), and Quba. An additional list of Sogdian month- 
names is given in three fragments of the Turfan manuscripts 
published by F. W. K. Miiller in his Die ‘‘persischen” MNalen- 
darausdriicke im chinesischen Tripitaka (Sitzungsberichte der 
kiniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1907, 
458-465). The Armenian month-names' are given in order by 
Dulaurier, in his Récherches sur la chronologie armentienne, 
10-14, and the same scholar records not only the Armenian 
calendar based on the Julian system and dating probably from 
the period of Constantine the Great (pp. 37-38), as well as 





1 The study of Hagopian on the Armenian months in the Armenian 
periodical Bunasér for 1900 has unfortunately been inaccessible to me. 
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the month-names of Azaria of Julfa, who flourished early in 
the seventeenth century (pp. 115-117), but also an Albanian 
menology of uncertain date (p. 167). There seems to be, how- 
ever, no discussion in which these scattered data are brought 
together and summarized, even Marquart, in his Untersuch- 
UNGCH Zur Geschichte von Kran, il. 198-201, 213-215, and 
Ginzel, in his section on the Persian calendar (/lundbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, :. 275-309), omit- 
ting any detailed comparison. In like manner, neither Sachau, 
in his Zur Geschichte und hronologie COV Nhivdrizn (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. 
Klasse, xxiii. 471-506), nor Tomaschek, in his Centralusiatische 
Studien, i, Sogdiane (tb. \xxxvii. 67-184), discusses the calendar 
of these peoples. Indeed, so vague is our knowledge of the 
Transoxian language, and so meagre the remains, that any 
attempt to study the month-names must be largely a matter of 
conjecture and hypothesis. This difficulty is increased in the 
case of the Seistanian calendar, which may be Scythic (cf. Justi, 
in Grundriss der iranischen Philologic, ti, 489), and of the 
Bukhirik (7) and Qubin systems, both of which, like the 
Chorasmian and Sogdian, are Transoxian. It is at least clear, 
however, that the Chorasmian calendar was borrowed from the 
Avesta system before the invasion of Alexander the Great, and 
the Sogdian before the revolt of Diodotus in the third century 
Bb. C. (Marquart, ii, 201). 

Contrariwise, the Zoroastrian calendar, or possibly some sys- 
tem akin to the Old Persian, may perhaps have been current in 
lands where Mohammedan chronology now rules. I allude par- 
ticularly to the Baluchi and Afghan calendars. In Baluchistan 
the mode of reckoning time is entirely Islamitic (Mockler, Gram- 
wear of the Baloochee Launguage,. 120), while in Afghanistan 
we find two systems of month-names. One of these, in frequent 
use along the eastern frontier between Afghanistan and India, 
is of Indian origin (Trumpp, Grammar of the Pasté, 364-365), 
while the other is borrowed from the Mohammedan menology 


and is as follows (¢b. 363-364): 


Afghan Mohammedan 
Hasan Ilusain, ‘‘ (the month of) Hasan and 
ee Muharram 
eres eee rere eer eer ere Te Safar 
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Vrunba’i Xor, ‘‘ First Sister” .......... . .. Rabi‘-al-awwal 

Dvayamah Xor, ‘‘Second Sister”........... Rabi‘-ath-thani 

Dreyamah Xo6r, ‘‘ Third Sister” ............ Jumiad-al-awwal 
Cal6ramah Xor, ‘* Fourth Sister” .......... Jumiad-ath-thani 
Da Xudie Miyast, ‘‘ Month of God” ........ Rajab 

Da S6 Qadr Mivast ) ‘‘ Month of the Night of 

Da Barat Mivast ) rr Sa‘ban 

ee ce rma epee aes ee aeun Ramadan 

Da Vrikai Axtar Miyast } ‘‘ Month of the 

Da Varah Axtar Miyast,* } Lesser Fast” Sawwal 


Miyani Xali Miyast,* ‘‘ Intermediate Month*” Dhu-l-Qa‘dah 
Da Loe Axtar Miyast, ‘‘ Month of the Greater 
POE” kee edesreans Dhu-l-IHijjah 


In the preparation of the article on the Persian calendar for 
Dr. James Hastings’s forthcoming Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, my attention was directed to this problem the more 
since I had failed to evaluate it in my section on the same sub- 
ject in the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii, 675-678. 
While, in a sense, this present study is rather a summary and 
collocation of results previously attained by others than 4 pre- 
sentment of independent researches, yet it has seemed to me 
that a collection of scattered data might, when combined, throw 
an increased light on the Avesta calendar itself; and in one or 
two points, minor though they be, I have perhaps succeeded in 
making some advance. It is also my pleasant duty to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the generous assistance of M. A. Meillet, 
of the Collége de France, Paris, in his reply of March 3, 1907, 
to my queries concerning the Armenian month-names; to the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, of Brooklyn, who on February 
20, 1907, responded with equal kindness to my request for infor- 
mation concerning the names of the Afghan months; and to 
Messrs. N. Nazarian and S. Surenian, of New York, who most 
unselfishly and courteously aided an entire stranger in determin- 


ing the meaning of the Armenian day-names. 





* The translation of this and the four names following were kindly 
supplied me by the Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, the well-known Afghan 
scholar. 

* These forms are also due to Dr. Hughes. 

* Between ‘‘the lesser fast” of ‘Td-al-fitr and the ‘‘oreater fast” 
of ‘Id-ad-duha’. 
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I. Fravartin (March-April). None of the calendars affiliated 
with the Avesta-Pahlavi system show a month-name similar to 
this, which is transcribed Papovaprys, Pup Bupdry, and Pupdupdiv by 
Byzantine writers on the Iranian calendar,’ although the ‘nine- 
teenth day of each month, which bears the same name in the 
Zoroastrian calendar, is termed Osy5 in Sogdian and us) in 
Chorasmian. The month is called, instead, simply ‘‘New Year,” 
the appellation being borrowed from an Avesta * aed Saraed, 


‘new year” (Chorasmian 3. Sogdian ¢ ; ‘ ; 
new year” (Chorasmia sey egls, gala Ore) 2 29 yawgls, 


Bukharik (7)° 9.4.3, Armenian Vawasard, Albanian Nawasar- 
Ff 


dus). The form of the name is of the more interest in that it 
represents an older form even than the Pahlavi (sal, ** year,” 
ef, Persian JL), and may thus be compared with the Ossetic 
sdrde, sdrdid, sdrd, sard, summer” (Avesta sarada, ‘ year”; 
ef. Hiibschmann, tymologie und Lautlehre der ossetischen 
Sprache, 55; idem, Armwenische Grammatik, i. 202; Worn, 
Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 153; Salemann, in 
Grundriss der ivunischen Philologie, i. a, 267). To the same 
stage of borrowing doubtless belongs the Talmudic *F DIY 
(WZKM. viii. 366), the term applied by the ‘Abodah Zarah to 
a Persian festival (Levy, Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches 
Worterbuch, iii. 389), as well as the véov odpdw ro véov eros of 
Johannes Lydus xxxix. 13. The Avesta-Pahlavi form, however, 
is represented in the Cappadocian calendar by ’“Aprasorny and its 
variants (Benfey and Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger 
alter Voilker, 85-89; otherwise, Marquart, i. 63). The Seis- 
tanian calendar calls the first month OS; which may pos- 
sibly be in honor of the Kavata of the Avesta. (Yasht xiii. 152; 
xix. 71), the legendary founder of the Kayanian Dynasty 
(Justi, Zranisches Namenbuch, 154), whose home was in Seistan 
(Yasht xix. 65 sqq.; ef. Geiger, Ostirunische Nultur, 99-100, 
108, 411). The calendar of Azaria of Julfa calls the first 





' On these references see Gray, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xi. 468-472, 
and the same writer's article in Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian 
Studies in Honour of . . . Sanjana, 167-175, together with the citations 
there given. 

2**Perhaps the word bears some relation to { Ls, 7. e. Bukhara,” 


Sachau, 393 ; otherwise, but less plausibly, Marquart, ii. 199. 





me 





| 
| 
| 
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month Sams, a loan-word from the Arabic roa , ‘*sun,” but 
the Quban’ s is unclear to me. 

II. Artavahist (April-May). This is represented as a month- 
name only by the Chorasmian —ragd, and the Cappadocian 
*Apuwora and its variants (Benfey and Stern, 89-92), although as 
the name of the third day of each month it finds equivalents in 
the Chorasmian catig I (variant canny!) and in the Sogdian 
nda ld. The Greek writers transcribe the name by 
“heumanaibi, "Aptimecot, “Apdepreeoti, and “Apdeureas. The Bukh- 
irik (7) name Oyawys ss apparently represents an Avesta 
*paiti-nava-saraoa, ‘after the new year,” but the Sogdian 
>> (variants Emr ese) Vy ery) like the 
Seistanian oF), is unclear. The Armenian calendar likewise 
diverges from the Avesta, the corresponding month of its system 
being named //ofi, ‘* second month,” a derivative of the Geor- 
gian ori, ‘*two,”? while Azaria of Julfa calls this month Adam 
in honor of the father of the human race. In Albanian the 
second month was termed 7/é”, which, if the Armenian ¢ was 
pronounced / at the time of the formation of the Albanian 
calendar, bears a strong, though perhaps fortuitous, resemblance 
to the Albanian defete, ‘*juniper” (Meyer, Atymologisches 
Worterbuch der albanesischen Sprache, 65). The Qubin pes! 
is unclear to me, 

IIL. Horvadat (May-June). This month, which is transcribed 
Xoptar in Greek, is very accurately represented by the Choras- 
mian Sods so, while the sixth day of each month, which bears 
the same name in the Avesta-Pahlavi system, is given in Choras- 
mian, in like manner, by Slo, > and in Sogdian by 90). The 
Cappadocian equivalent is "Apaorata and its variants’ (Benfey 
and Stern, 92-04). . The Sogdian upenas (variants jimmad, 


Prtdwnns , pens uss ) is clearly the Assyrian Nisanna, 


— 





! «*Kuba was the second largest town of Farghana, not far from Shash,”’ 
Sachau, 393. 

* My thanks for this identification are due to M. Meillet. On the 
general problem of Caucasic loan-words in Armenian, cf. Hiibschmann, 
Armenische Grammatik, i. 396-398. 
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Hebrew [D°3 (April-May), the divergency of time being doubt- 
less due to retrogression of the calendar at the time when the 
Sogdians adopted this month-name, The Bukharik (7%) Jesla, 
Quban yask> (doubtfully compared by Marquart, ii. 200, with 
the twelfth Old Turkish month blelake ), Seistanian JLa,I, 
and Albanian Mamoen, are unclear to me. The Armenian 
Suhini, however, denotes simply ‘* third month,” being derived 
from the Georgian sami, ‘*three,”' while Azaria of Julfa’s 
Nhat is simply the Hebrew FS’. 

IV. Tir (June-July). The month Tir, transcribed Tvuppa, 
Tovppa in Greek, is represented in the Chorasmian calendar by 
SyA>o while for the day of the same name, the thirteenth of 
each month, the Chorasmian and Sogdian systems have Spam 
(read, with the variant, Syt>) and yeas respectively. The 
Sogdian month-name corresponding to Tir is Sling ( gtfiud, 
gis lne, Thins, Jlius,... ls). This word may possibly be 
identical with the Persian Shins. ‘garland of flowers.” The 
Seistanian IslaSoa3, like the Armenian 72 (Lagarde, Gesaim- 
mielte Abhandlungen, 9) and the Cappadocian Tepe and its 
variants (Benfey and Stern, 94-95), is clearly derived from the 
Pahlavi Tir. The Albanian name of the fourth month, 37¢/¢, 
may possibly be a translation of the old Iranian term, if it may 
be connected with the Albanian #¢, 7/, ‘‘star” (Meyer, 460). 
The Bukharik (7) asl. , Quban Lae, and Azaria of Julfa’s 
Navrai are unclear to me. The name Tir has been borrowed 
as a planet-riame, it is interesting to note, in the Chinese 


(Cantonese pronunciation) 77f. 





' Here again my thanks are due to M. Meillet. 

* On the confusion of Tistrya, the dog-star, with his original opponert 
Tir, Mercury, cf. Spiegel’s translation of the Avesta, iii. introd. 21-238; 
Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, ii. 411-413; Néldeke, Persische Studien, i. 
38-36; Justi, Tranisches Namenbuch, 325: and Bartholomae, Altiran- 
isches Worterbuch, 652, and the references there given. On Choras- 
mian j for an original Iranian t, cf. Noldeke, loc. cit. As Indian paral- 
lels may be cited such forms as Prakrit citthai, Uriya ciddé = Sanskrit 
tisthati, ‘* stands” (Pischel, Grammatik der Préaékrit-Sprachen, § 216; 
Gray, Indo-Iranian Phonology, § 223). 
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V. Amerddat (July-August). The Zoroastrian month Amer- 
odat, transcribed Meprar in Greek, is represented by the Choras- 
mian Sd,2 (variant S[dye), while for the seventh day of each 
month, which bears the same name, the Chorasmian and Sogdian 
calendars have S{d,9 and 99 V6 respectively. The Cappadocian” 
equivalent is “Apapror and its variants (Benfey and Stern, 95— 
97), while the corresponding Armenian month is Avivdog, ‘(the 
month) of crops,” a derivative of k‘adel, ‘to gather” (Dulaurier, 
Récherches SuUy la chronologie armentienne, 12). As M. Meillet 
kindly informs me, ‘‘it is true that, at the period of the origin 
of the Armenian era, it corresponded to the month of November, 
but the name existed previously and was in use in an earlier 
system.” Azaria of Julfa’s name for the fifth month, Gamar, 


is merely a loan-word from the Arabic 43, ‘*moon.” The 
. . / 

Sogdian {\iaslics!l (variants stds Lidl, IriclLisl, 

pride), Seistanian ae (read Nig pw by Marquart, 1. 


199), Bukharik (?) 


Umzys! and Albanian Bokavoh, the corre- 
sponding names of the fifth month, are unclear to me. The 
Quban + is merely the East Turkish name of the same month. 

VI. Satvairo (August-September). To the name of this 
month, which is transcribed Saxpiovp and SapeBap in Greek, cor- 
responds the Chorasmian Syppypoel, the homonymous day, the 
fourth of each month, being termed Sypipeel in Choras- 
mian and ytd an in Sogdian, The Cappadocian derivative 
from the Zoroastrian month-name is Zav6ype and its variants 
(Benfey and Stern, 97-101). The Sogdian name of the month, 
given by al-Biruni as IAisro 0 (variants IAi& 0, IAisro 0 
JXisr: 0), is shown by the Turfan j,3lLf.s (variant eilslye) 

y, . # a 

to have been ‘‘autumn month”; and to have been equivalent to 
lhe (October), the eighth month in the short-lived calendar 
introduced by Yazdagird IIT. (Ilyde, L/istoria Religionis Vet- 
erum Persarum, 197). . The other names of the sixth month, 
Seistanian Iayaye, (read Ipazye by Marquart, 11. 199), Bukharik (?) 


Qubin 3, Armenian Arac, Azaria of Julfa’s Nadar, 


upand ’ 


and Albanian Ware, are unclear to me. 
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VII. Mitr6 (September-October). This month-name, tran- 
scribed in Greek Mexeppa and Meyip, is represented in the Persian 
calendars, curiously enough, only by the Quban , the 
Chorasmian and Sogdian equivalents being sy’! and yes 

7 2 he 
(variants yRes, Kas, uyKas, Kes) respectively. The 
former is of unknown signification to me. But the latter, 


” 


reflected by the Chorasmian gas. the name of the sixteenth 
day of each month, is shown by the Turfan form sXe, to 


signify ** god-month” (on f asa dialectic Persian development 
of 4, see below, under IX.; and on baga, baya= Mithra, see 
Marquart, i. 64; ii, 129, 132-134). The name Mitro is repre- 
sented in Cappadocian by, Mi@pe and its variants (Benfey and 
Stern, 101-102) and in the Armenian calendar by Mehekan 
(Hiibschmann, 194; Lagarde, 9), while Azaria of Julfa repre- 
sents it by 7"ir, i. e., Tir (see above, under IV.), the discrep- 
aney being due, perhaps, to the retrogression of the calendar. 
The remaining names of the seventh month, Seistanian oy?» 
Bukharik (?) sling, and Albanian dckué, are unclear to me. 
The Iranian Mihr appears as a borrowed planet-name in the 
Chinese (Cantonese pronunciation) Wit. It is likewise the name 
of the eighth day of each month in the Armenian calendar. 
VIII. Avin (October-November). This month, transcribed 
"Arav and “Aravpa in Greek, is exactly represented by the 
Sogdian sal (variants . soll, dL), although its name for 


the corresponding day of each month, the tenth, is sf. 
The Chorasmian month-name is gebh, which was also applied 
to Avian as the tenth day of each month, but I am not certain 
of its meaning. It is probable, however, that it is synonymous 
with the corresponding Old Persian month Adukani, **(month 
_of) canal-digging” (cf. Marquart, ii. 198). In Cappadocian 
the form of Avian is "Avoyeva and its variants (Benfey and Stern, 
102-108), while in Armenian the eighth month is the ‘‘sun- 


month,” Avreg (IHiibschmann, 424). The other month-names, 
Seistanian Ist , Bukharik (?) Sd (which can scarcely be 
‘‘altercation”), Qubin (Sf, 
Albanian Cawulé (unless possibly connected with Albanian gah, 
‘* blood,” ‘* vendetta,” ‘‘death” [cf. Meyer, 136]), and Azaria 


5 


the Arabic Us, ‘battle,’ 
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of Julfa’s Yam, are unclear to me. It might indeed be sug- 
gested that the latter name is the Persian eo ‘* breath,” ‘* wind,” 
and that it was adopted in allusion of the change of the mon- 
soon from the northeast to the southwest at this season of the 
year; but the uncertainty of the entire problem, and Julfa’s 
inland situation, near Isfahan, render such an explanation very 
hazardous. 

IX. Atar6 (November-December). The Chorasmian name of 
| | ») 
S)! sol ), and the ninth day of each month, 
which bears the same name in the Zoroastrian calendar, is called 


this month, transcribed “Aéap, ’Adep, “Adecppa in Greek, is 

(read .of. variants 
Z ’ 

3)! (read of) in Chorasmian and yal in Sogdian. The Sogdian 


name of the ninth month is 54 (Turfan form pr£q2)> a dialec- 


tic form corresponding to Avesta baya, Old Persian haga, 
‘*god,” represented in New Persian by the Ferghanish 3, 
‘Sidol” (Lorn, in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, i. b, 78). 
The Cappadocian equivalent is “A@pa and its variants (Benfey 
and Stern, 108-109), while the Armenian name of the ninth 
month, wAhekan, is likewise derived from the Avesta-Pahlavi 
appellation (Iliibschmann, 95; Lagarde, 9). Azaria of Julfa’s 
name, //amir, is the Arabic Vast, but the Seistanian {,,.lLas{ 

: ee : y-) 
(unless read, with Marquart, i. 64; i. 199, Islasf, ‘* month 
of fire-times”’), the Bukharik (?) wis, the Qubén Is, and the 
Albanian Bondoké, are unclear to me. 

X. Din (December-January). This month-name, transcribed 
Anpa and Nra (vr=6, as in Modern Greek) in Greek, represents 
the Avesta daéus6, ‘‘(month) of the Creator” (Gray, in Grun- 
driss der iranischen Philologie, ii. 67%, and the references there 
given), and is, therefore, equivalent to Pahlavi Atharmazd and 
Avesta Ahura Mazda, It is, accordingly, accurately represented 
by the Chorasmian F543) (variant Oy42))> while the first day of 
each month, Adharmazd in the Zoroastrian calendar (corre- 
sponding to Aramazd, the fifteenth day of each Armenian 
month), is called S742) in Chorasmian and Oy* > in Sogdian, 


and is borrowed in the Chinese planet-name Wun-mut-si (Can- 
tonese pronunciation). The eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third 


days of each month, termed Din pa Atard, Din pa Mitro, and 
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Din pa Din in Pahlavi, are called 39 and o.wd in Chorasmian 
and Sogdian respectively; and the Iranian name is also closely 
followed by the Cappadocian Aa§ovoa and its variants (Benfey 
and Stern, 109-110). The Sogdian name for the tenth month 
is gesliuuo (variants ¢g.iluc, gesluce, waded Ura ), 
we 4 oF | we J J GC # 
‘‘oreat god,” the fitting appellative of Ormazd, especially as 
his month comes after that of Ataro, of whom he is, in Avesta 
mythology, the father (cf. Yasna xxxvi. 3; Ixv. 12; Siroza i. 9; 


ii. 9; Yasht xix. 46, 49; Gahi.9).’ The word gy has already 


E3 
been discussed, The term Lys is to be equated with Avesta, 
‘Pahlavi, Gabri mas, ‘‘great,” Niyini mes, Samnini mest 
(Ilorn, in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, i. b. AV; for 
another interpretation, see Marquart, il, 198-199). The Bukha- 
rik (?) wpa is apparently the Ilebrew {VO, the ninth month, 
calendrical retrogression again playing a part. The Avram of 
Azaria of Julfa is merely the name of the eponymous hero of 
Armenia. The Seistanian wading eS, Qubian sles, and Albanian 
Oreli are unclear to me; while the Armenian Marér (for 
*Marear) has been equated with the Avesta Wadéydirya, ** mid- 
year” (Marquart, ii. 205). 

XI. Vohiman (January-February). This month-name, tran- 
scribed Mexypav and Maaxpav (ur=B, as in Modern Greek) in 
Greek, seems to find its equivalent only in the Chorasmian cpaaisl 
(variants cpemwyl, ure!) and in the Cappadocian ’Oopav 
and its variants (Benfey and Stern, 110-113; Marquart, ii. 215) ; 
while the Sogdian has Ides} (variants coe) ery; ez), 
A-tbees) e-tkez)), whose meaning is unknown to me. More- 
over, the corresponding day of each month, the second, is repre- 
sented in Chorasmian and Sogdian by urasy! and Ago respect- 
ively, Equally uncertain are the Bukharik (?) Qisuse, Quban 
uP) Albanian Kena and Azaria of Julfa’s Ovdan. The Seis- 


tanian pny, on the other hand, seems to represent the Karsna 
/ 





1 Cf. the Old Persian sequence of the months Aé@iyadiya, ‘‘ worship of 
fire,’ and An&maka, ‘‘ nameless,” (7. e. sacred to the ineffable Aura- 
mazda). 
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of Yasht xiii. 106, 108, who may possibly have been the epony- 
mous hero of the Qaren dynasty, which played a prominent part 
in the Arsacid and Sassanid periods (Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, ii. 536, note 212); while the Armenian name of the 
eleventh month, margac, seems to mean ‘‘(month) of meadows,” 
although Marquart, i. 64, dissents from this etymology, consider- 
ing it a loan-word from the Old Persian month-name (preserved 
only in the New Susian text, Bh. iii. 43, under the form Mar- 
huzanas) Margazana, ‘brood of birds.” The Sogdian form 
of Vohiman was Vunrdn, preserved also in the Chinese loan- 
name of the planet Mars, Wen-//on (Cantonese pronunciation). 

XII. Spendarmat (February-March). The name of the 
twelfth month, transcribed "Acdavéapynpar, Acdavrapypat, Aodav- 
tap, and Aidavrap in Greek, is represented by edna! in 
Chorasmian, while the fifth day of each month, which bears the 
same name in the Zoroastrian calendar, appears in Chorasmian 
as se ldinul, and as dol nw in Sogdian. The Sogdian 
paint (variants Pee, UyOpainde , srAdgaincol) is very uncertain 
in meaning, although it is plainly traceable in the full Choras- 
mian name for this month Ppanings ee ldinnl. We know 
that ‘‘on the last day of this month the Sughdians cry over 
those who died in past times, they lament over them and cut 
their faces. They lay out for them dishes and food, as the 
Persians do in Farwardajin. For the five days, which are the 
npépar KAomipatae to the Sughdians, they fix at the end of this 
month” (al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, 


222; ef. 57). ,Hazardous though it be to operate with such 
scanty material, it may be suggested that in .. 34, if it be an 


abbreviation of peantngd, WE may possibly have a derivative 
4 

of the Sogdian and Chorasmian verb corresponding to the 

Modern Persian Wg, ‘*forgive” (for Sogdian = Modern 


Persian 4, see above, under IX.) and to the Judwo-Persian 
ww (cf. Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 
43). The Cappadocian equivalent of Spendarmat is Yovdapa and 
its variants (Benfey and Stern,’ 113-115), while the Armenian 
name of the corresponding month is //rotic, a loan-word from 
the Pahlavi *fravartakan, ‘‘the (five epagomenal days) dedi- 
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cated to the Fravasis” (Hiibschmann, 184-185; Lagarde, 163).’ 
The Seistanian ..Uy (unless it be the Modern Persian ..y 
4) — 
‘*starling”’), Bukharik (?) yiGisar, Quban sol, Azaria of 
Julfa’s Nirhan, and Albanian Bawneai are unclear to me.’ 

The names of the days in the Chorasmian and Sogdian calen- 
dars show many instances of borrowing from the corresponding 
day-names of the Zoroastrian system. Though the list of the 
Chorasmian and Sogdian names of the days may conveniently 
be found both in Sachau’s translation of al-Biruni’s Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, 56-57 and in Ginzel’s Landbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, i, 307-308, the 
following list of day-names, restricted to appellations borrowed 
directly from the Zoroastrian calendar, may be found of use: 
1. Pahlavi Atiharmazd =Chorasmian Oy42) Sogdian gone. 

2 ; 
3. Pahlavi Artavahist = Chorasnian” 4 ig 051, Soatinn 
wrdig clo)! ; 4. Pahlavi .Satvairé = Chorasmian ony! 
Sogdian prtrednnn | 5. Pahlavi Spendarmat=Chorasmian 
ee ldinul, Sogdian ob dinan ; 6. Pahlavi Horvadat =Choras- 
mian Nose, Sogdian Od) (7); 7. Pahlavi Amerddat =Choras- 
mian Sigy4s, Sogdian DO ; 8, 15, 23. Pahlavi Din (pa Ataro;” 
pa Mitr6; pa Din) =Chorasmian 30, Sogdian crwod (see above, 
under X.); 9. Pahlavi Ataré6=Chorasmian »! (read 34), 
Sogdian post ; 11. Pahlavi Narsét=Chorasmian vac, Sogdian 
wtec>; 12. Pahlavi Mah=Chorasmian slo, Sogdian Ue; 
13. Pahlavi Tir=Chorasmian Syh>> Sogdian (sua3 ; 14. Pahlavi 


GOs = Chorasmian caiig se, Sogdian at ; 17. Pahlavi Sros= 





1 This suggests a still more daring tentative explanation of the Sog- 
dian Pecan than the one very timidly ventured above, namely, that 
it represents a derivative of Avesta asva8, six,” x8tim, ‘‘ for the sixth 
time,” as the five epagomenal days plus the last day of the twelfth 
month for the connecting link. Marquart, ii. 198, however, connects 
the name with the Avesta x§naoma ‘‘ contentment.” 

? Allusion may be made in this connection to the names of months 
and days substituted by Yazdagird III. for the old religious appellations. 
The list may conveniently be found in Hyde, 195-200, with full elucida- 
tion, and is, therefore, omitted here. 
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Chorasmian wig pawl (? read Ural ?), Sogdian ey 5} 18. 


) 


Fravartin=Sogdian ds s (? cf. Hiibschmann, 185); 21. Pahlavi 


Pahlavi Rasni=Chorasmian upd, Sogdian wy | 19. Pahlavi 


a — (haraemis N ; - 99 >, avi Vat—(C' Ta 
Rim = Cheorasmian ely, Sogdian ol, ; 22. Pahlavi Vat—Choras 
mian and Sogdian I, ; 24, Pahlavi Din=Chorasmian iso, 
Sogdian p20 5 25. Pahlavi Art =Chorasmian Sym { (Noldeke 
34), Sogdian | oy; 26. Pahlavi Astat—Chorasmian SLi , 


y 


Sogdian Slit; 27. Pahlavi Asmin=Chorasmian Lynd, 
Sogdian yew j 28. Pahlavi Zamyit=Sogdian ast (read 
ast; ) 5 and 29. Pahlavi Maraspaind=Chorasmian Qiawya. 

The names of the remaining Chorasmian and Sogdian days 
are too uncertain in meaning for discussion here; and in like 
manner, the Sogdian names of the five epagomenal days (al- 
Biruni, 57) and the Chorasmian names of the six gadhanbdars, or 
festivals in the course of the year (al-Biruni, 225, cf. 425-426; 
and Roth, ZDMG, xxxiv. 716-717, even when compared with 
their Zoroastrian equivalents, require a deeper investigation, 
and probably a far greater knowledge of the living dialects of 
these regions than we at present possess, 

Like the Avesta, Chorasmian, and Sogdian calendars, the 
Armenians also named the days of their months, instead of 
numbering them, as among the ancient Persians (cf., on the pos- 
sible adoption of the Avesta system of day-names by the Achi- 
menians, West, Sacred Books of the Kast, xlvii. introd., pp. 
44, and Academy, xlix. 348; Marquart, ii. 210-211). Although 
Christian and geographical appellations are found among them, 
Zoroastrian influence is evident in at least five names: Mihr, 
the eighth day (corresponding to Mitrd, the seventh month and 
sixteenth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar) ; 
Aramuzd, the fifteenth day (corresponding to At@harmazd, the 
first day of each month, and to Din, the tenth month and 
twenty-fourth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar) ; 
Anuahit, the nineteenth day (corresponding to the well-known 
goddess Anahita of the Avesta); Npat, the twenty-sixth day 
(corresponding to the Indo-Iranian water-deity Apaim Napat, 
but confused with the name of a mountain in Armenia, cf. 
Spiegel, Hranische Alterthumskunde, i. 173, ii. 54); and 
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Vuhagu, the twenty-seventh day (corresponding to Vahrdm, 
the twentieth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar). 

The list of the Armenian day-names, which seems to be little 
known, is given as follows in Alishan’s Armenian ‘* Ancient 
143-144, together with the supple- 


5 


Faith of the Armenians,’ 
mentary translation of some of the terms furnished me by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Nazarian and Surenian: 1. Areg (‘S sun,” 
corresponding in name to the eighth Armenian month and the 
eleventh Avesta day); 2. Z/rand (‘‘earth mixed with fire”); 
3. Aram (identical with the name of the tenth month of 
Azaria of Julfa); 4. Margar (‘* prophet,” 1. e., St. Sylvanus; 
cf. Acts, xv. 32); 5. Ahrank* (‘*half-burned”); 6. Mazdet or 
Muazt‘et; %. Asttik (*‘ Venus”); 8. Mihr (‘* Mithra”); 9. Jopa- 
ber or Xrovaber (‘*tumultuous”); 10. Mure (‘‘ triumph”); 
Ll. Krezhan or Erezkan (‘‘hermit”); 12. Ani (name of an 
ancient fortified city of Armenia); 13. Parrar; 14. Vanat 
(‘‘host, refectioner of a monastery”); 15. Aramazd (** Ahura 
Mazda”); 16. Mani (‘* beginning”); 17. Asak (‘* beginning- 
less”); 18. Muasis (the Armenian name of Mount Ararat) ; 
19. Anahit (** Anahita”); 20. Aragae (name of a mountain in 
Armenia); 21. Gorgor or Grgu* (name of a mountain in 
Armenia); 22. MWordi or Korduik’ (a district in ancient 
Armenia regarded as the original home of the Kurds); 23. 
Omak (‘east wind” or ** cool places in forests ”’) ; 24. Lusnak 
(‘Shalf-moon”); 25. Crén or Spiur (* dispersion”); 26. Mpat 
(‘‘Apaim Napit”); 27. Vuhagn (‘*Vahrim”); 28. Séin (‘*moun- 
tain”); 20. Varag (name of a mountain in Armenia); 30. 
Giseravar (‘the planet Venus after sunset”). Both in this 
calendar and in Azaria of Julfa’s system the five epagomenal 


days are termed simply Aveleag, ‘* redundant, supertluous.” 

















On a Pahlavi Bowl-Lnscription deciphered by the late FE. W. 
West.—Presented by Professor A. V. WiittaMs J AcKSON, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


AmonG the papers of the late distinguished Iranian scholar, 
Dr. E. W. West, Honorary member of the American Oriental 
Society, is one in the form of a correspondence relating to a 
short Pahlavi inscription carved on a silver bowl in the posses- 
sion of M. Th. Teplonchoff of Llinsk in the Government of 
Perm, Russia. So far as I know, the inscription has never 
been published or its decipherment made known. For that rea- 
son scholars may be glad to have it made accessible to them, 
together with Dr. West’s correspondence on the contents of the 
inscription. I present, therefore, first the letter which Dr. 
West received from Mr. Abercromby on the subject and then 
I reproduce the late scholar’s reply, which is characteristic of 
the modesty, conservatism, and sound judgment for which he 
was known. 

(Cory or Lerrer to Dr. Wesr.) ' 


62 PALMERSTON PLACE, 
EDINBURGH 
Nov. 16 [1897] 
‘* Dear Sir: 

I enclose a Pehlvi inscription in the hope that you may be 
able to read it if only in part. It was copied by my friend Mr. Teplon- 
khov of Tlinsk in the Gov’t of Perm and is scratched on a silver bow] 
in his possession. He has other silver vessels in the Persian art of the 
Sassanide dynasty on which inscriptions are cut and a good many are 
known in the Govt. of Perm. But no one at St. Petersburg has been 
able to read any of them for him. 

Yours truly 
JOHN ABERCROMBY.”’ 


(Cory or Rerty py Dr. West.) 


Marit Longer, Warrorp 
Nov. 25th, 1897. 


‘* Dear Sir: 
I think I have deciphered an intelligible sentence, 
constituting the Pahlavi bowl-inscription which you sent me on 
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the 16th instant; but without experience of other inscriptions, 
on similar vessels, I cannot be very certain of the exactness of 
my interpretation in all its details. 

The inscription may be read as follows :— 
[Pahl.| Shamal zi ger dena ind tafshalak mutagad-rish, vala 


Ss 


° 
ger 


zud, zug govbag (govag?) 


| Trans. | ‘Samuel the stranger, pouring out the breakfast of stew 
of this vessel, consumed it; the witness of it is ~ 

Shamil is either a contraction of Shamiaél, or the @ may 
actually exist among the confused scratches about this name. 


The words ger= ys (compare Jj, V3), a=claf, and muta- 


gad (compare Srrin) are Arabic; the first being used by the 
Jews for ‘one dwelling in a foreign land.’ 

Tufshdlak is a slight modification of the Persian 5 44as— 
3 pasnds — ahead ah atnas ‘a stew of lentils or vegetables, 
or of meat, eggs, carrots, and honey.’ The Jews seem to have 
adopted it, in the form Swh. 

The remaining seven words are commonly used in Ms. Pahlavi. 

It is not to be supposed that the words are easily read. The 
letters d, g, 7, or y, 2 are all written much alike in this alphabet, 
so area, h, kh, also J and vr, @ and w. And, without a large 
quantity of text, it is difficult to discover the peculiarities of 
the particular writer. Thus, decipherment of each letter 
becomes a long process, based upon the gradual elimination of 
all impossibilities, and governed by the necessity of recognizing 
not only each word by itself, but also as to its capability of 
making sense-with its neighbours. The letter sh occurs in two 
forms, ‘a2 , an older form in Sham@/, and a later form wy in 
tufshalak and rish; and this may afford a means of guessing 
the age of the inscription, for the dated coins of the rulers of 
Taparistin pass from one form to the other, in their dates, 
about A. D. 710, so far as my memoranda inform me. 

In transliteration I use a (not 4) for Pahlavi @ when it is 
a descendant of Sassanian @€ ; alsod for ¢@ ¢ when pronounced 
and written 9 din Persian, The final monogram 3 I suppose 


to be a signature of the owner “ ; but it may be merely orna- 
roe d ’ 
mental, 


Of course, I have borne in mind the possibility of modern 


forgery: but I do not think there is any probability of this. 
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The usual result of such attempts is to produce a text easy to 
read, so far as the letters are concerned, but very difficult and 
indeterminate as to its meaning. Here the reading is difficult, 
but the meaning is determinate, so far as I can see. Whether 
it would be possible to read the inscription differently, so as to 
give another meaning, [cannot say. One could read dar, ‘ into,’ 
instead of ger, but this would not alter the general meaning, 
and would leave the name rather incomplete. 

The first letters that were obvious were yg sh, JY 1, Uy 4, 

JX 4% and ey dena, then MS ort d, and ga sh; later @oL- 
vala. ‘The rest had to be worked out by degrees, 

I suppose tschudischer is equivalent to German judischer, ‘Jew- 
ish’; and I think I have read that there were Jews in, or near, 
the Krimea in former times, who might very well have had a 
knowledge of Pahlavi writing; as Jews were often employed 
as scribes by the Sassanians. 

If M. Teplonchoff has other inscriptions of a similar character, 
it would be well worth while to have them deciphered, as their 
contents might confirm, or modify, the conclusions I have 
arrived at from this single specimen. If they are as perfect as 
this one, I shall be glad to try if they are equally legible, pro- 
vided I can be allowed to take my own length of time to study 
them. In case of any of the scratches being so worn as to be 
hardly legible, the copy should be shaded over with pencil in 
the worn places, as a warning, thus [dea is here indicated in 
shading]. 

I enclose the copy of the bowl inscription, and have taken 
the liberty of keeping a tracing of it for my own use and 
reference. 

Yours truly 
K. W. Wesr. 

It is possible that Dr. West might’ later have modified in 
minor details his decipherment and transliteration, but I have 
presented his reading of the inseription in the form in which I 
have found it among his notes and will leave it to the small 
band of Pahlavi workers to see if they can add anything fur- 
ther to the interpretation, 

Dr. West adds a note to the effect that the inscription is 
’ 


‘‘apparently about 16 inches in diameter.” See the next page. 


A Va Wie de 
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Epigraphic Notes.—By Cuarites C. Torrey, Professor in 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


1. An Inscription from the “ High-Place” of the Goddess Al-‘Uzza, in 
Petra. 

In the summer of 1906, Mr. George Sverdrup, who had just 
completed a year of study in the American School of Archie- 
ology in Jerusalem, made a journey to Petra. During his stay 
there he and his companions discovered several new inscriptions ; 
some of them Greek, the others Nabatean. One of the latter 
class, a copy of which he sent me, seems to be of more than 
usual interest. Mr. Sverdrup says of it: ‘‘It was found on the 
‘great staircase leading up to the altar mentioned in the article 
by Dr. Hoskins in the Biblical World for May, 1906. The 
letters are all quite distinct. The inscription is complete at the 
left; at the right some letters are probably missing, judging 
from the weathering of the rock. The letters are on the aver- 
age about ten inches high.” His copy of the inscription is here 


S\p 6197 Sj Ss19 3S 
SBYAN S NIT 


Mr. Sverdrup was unable to find any satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the beginning and the end of the first line; the first 
word of the second line, which he read YY, also gave him 
trouble. He recognized the name of the goddess Al-‘Uzza. 
If Iam not mistaken, the main source of the difficulty lies in a 
misreading of the letters which follow the name NIYON, in the 
first line. Instead of OV) must not the true reading be 
dy? , or else possibly 617 % Judging from what follows, a 


demonstrative pronoun is necessary at this point. The inserip- 


tion would then read as follows: 











i] 
{] 
: 


a 
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NID TIN NIYIN IT IP IIIN * * 
NVLT INIA TWD (4) 


= 2 The meeting-place of Al-‘ Vzza; and this is the gateway 
[which| Wahbullahi, the caravan-master, constructed. 

According to Mr. Sverdrup’s copy, the seventh letter in the 
first line is?. But as the relative pronoun 9} is quite unlikely 
in a Nabatean inscription, I have conjectured 9.' As for the 
beginning of the first line, it may be that a demonstrative origin- 
ally stood there; but of course it is possible that more is missing 
on the right than [have supposed. In all probability, the & is to 
be connected with the following, as I have indicated; we then 

2° 

have a genuine Arabic word, with the Arabic article, a, 
‘*the meeting-place,” as the native name of this now famous 
sanctuary. 

At the beginning of the second line, only the very slightest 
change from Mr. Sverdrup’s copy is necessary in order to gain 
the reading JOY in place of Wy. The last word in the line 


I suppose to be N VY, and this was also Mr. Sverdrup’s inter- 
TT 
‘ rr y er i Sadie <« 
wetation. The proper name Wahbullahi, xf , is already 
] ] ] bs Hs * 


well known. 

Below the right end of these two lines, at about the place 
where a third line would have begun, Mr. Sverdrup thought 
that he could see traces of the letters of a single word, which, 
he said, might be PVDF, though none of the characters could 
be made out with certainty. Of course this word, so common 
in Nabatean and Sinaitic inscriptions, may have been appended 
here either by the original hand or somewhat later. If it really 
belonged to this inscription, and was written with the plural 
ending, this would increase the probability that more is missing 
at the right hand, namely, the mention of some other person or 
persons. But in view of Mr. Sverdrup’s uncertainty as to this 
word, it can hardly be taken into account. 





1T have little doubt that the letter which Mr. Sverdrup read as ? 
really had originally the small additional stroke at the top which would 
have made ita “}. Future visitors to Petra may be able to settle this 
point. Of course the reading here carries with it the reading of the 
relative pronoun which I have conjectured at the beginning of the 
second line. 
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> on which the inscription was found is 


The ‘‘ great staircase’ 
described as one of those which lead up to the ‘third high- 
place,” discovered by Dr. Hoskins in November, 1905. That 
these stairways contained doors, or gates, appears from Dr. 
Hoskins’ description of the first one which he found (Biblical 
World, May, 1906, p. 385): ‘* At the point where we struck it 
the pathway enters a cyclopean cutting, . . . the entrance to 
which was once guarded and defended by colossal doors, as 
shown by the side walls, the sockets, and the cuttings for the 
Mr. Sverdrup says of the inscription that 


9 


lintel and the bars.’ 
it was found ‘‘near the head of this same staircase, not more 
than a hundred feet from the top of the cliff.” The word 
NFS, ‘‘ gateway,” might refer (1) toa door which stood at 
the place where the inscription was found; or (2) to the door at 
the foot of the stairs, described by Dr. Hoskins; or (3) to the 
staircase itself. It is a piece of good fortune, at all events, 
that we now have an inscription telling us the name of the 
deity who was worshipped at this great high-place, and the 
local designation of the place itself, as well as the name of one 
of those who were foremost in the work of constructing it, 


2. A Votive Statuette with a Phoenician Inscription. 


Photographs of this statuette and a squeeze of the inserip- 
tion were sent me by Professor Harvey Porter, of the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, some time ago. His description 
of it is as follows (see the accompanying Plate):  ‘* The 
statuette has lost its head and shoulders. The figure is naked 
to the waist, but the drapery covering the lower part and the 
style of the whole clearly indicate a Baal or Zeus. It closely 
resembles the forms of this god found on the Phoenician and 
Greek coins, such as those of Alexander the Great or the coins 
of Tarsus under the Satraps. The eagle, usually borne in the 
right hand, here stands at the foot of the statuette, on the 
right. The fragment is 9 inches in height and 7 inches broad. 
It is of marble, and came from Sidon, The inscription is 
engraved in an incuse square on the back. The marble is some- 
what weathered; there is also a defect in the stone which 
greatly obscures the first two letters in the first line, the second 
letter in the second line, and the third in the following lines.” 
This is evidently a genuine Phoenician antique, The inscrip- 


tion also is ancient; on this point, as in regard to the interpre- 
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tation of the statue, we may take Professor Porter’s judgment 
as final, since he speaks as an expert of long experience. The 
statuette was undoubtedly a votive offering at the shrine of 
some god, . 

The most of the letters of the inscription (see the Plate) are 
perfectly clear, and no one of them is entirely obliterated; yet 
the interpretation of the whole is difficult. The following tran- 
script is from a tracing made from the squeeze, the letters being 
just one half the size of the original. 


The first two letters of the first line are almost entirely 
obliterated. The few remaining traces of the first letter seem 
to me to suggest’. If the long, but very indistinct, slanting 
line at the right could be regarded as part of this letter, then %3 
would be most probable. But it seems to me pretty certain 
that this line lies outside the inscription. The second letter 
was read as F} by Professor Porter, and this is possible. This 
part of the stone has been so badly damaged that the engraved 
lines can no longer be distinguished from the accidental ones. 
Judging from the marks which now appear, % is also a possi- 
bility. The remaining letters of the line are all perfectly dis- 
tinct. 

In the second line, the first letter is pretty certainly J, though 
it may be 4, and even 3 must be admitted asa possibility. The 
second letter, which is badly damaged by the defect in the 
stone (see Professor Porter’s description, above), might be W— 
though in that case the top of the letter is not closed—or per- 
haps * It could hardly be %. The third letter is either 5 or 23, 
according as the line across the top is taken as original or 
secondary. ‘To me it appears to be secondary. In case it were 
original, the letter might possibly be &, though this would be 
improbable. The fourth letter is either %} or 3, probably the 
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former. The fifth letter is J}; and it is followed by a numeral. 
Professor Porter read the latter as 4, but the marks at the left 
look to me more like an accidental abrasion of the stone. In 
the squeeze they hardly appear at all. Still, Professor Porter 
may be right. 

In the third line, the second and last letters seem to me to 
be ¥, though the small horizontal prong which I have indicated 
at the bottom on the right is not clear in either case. Its pres- 
ence is not absolutely necessary, to be sure. The third letter 
in the line is destroyed. It might be &W, Y, 3 (?), or possibly 
f. The remaining four characters are certain. 

In the fourth line, the second letter is probably J, but might 
be 5, the third letter is probably 3, but might perhaps be &. 

I have fancied that I could see, both in the photograph and 
in the squeeze, traces of punctuation marks, namely periods 
used to separate the words. Such periods appear after the in 
the third line, and at the end of that line; also after the third 
letter in the last line. Ihave not been able to make them out 
elsewhere in the inscription, and it may be that their seeming 
distinctness in the places named is only accidental. 

I offer the following transliteration and translation, as a first 
attempt at interpreting the inscription: 


5 OYymn tn 

379997 

ONT. por 

; ON - DID 


RH‘ M presented these vessels, amounting to three drachmas, 


(in return) for the preservation of his eyesight. 


The translation supposes that the statuette was not itself the 
principal offering, but that it merely accompanied the gift to 
the god, as often happened. The word 0°9%, like the Hebrew 
D'95, might have any one of several meanings; compare its use 
in the Tabnit inscription. I suppose the second line to give the 
sum at which these votive objects were purchased. 

The combination OY, as a proper name, is quite possible, 
and capable of explanation in several ways; the first element 


of the compound, for example, might be AM (—Lay, to live 
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in abundance), or a shortened form of 3FM or OAM. The 
grammatical forms and constructions here supposed, moreover, 
all have their support in actual usage, Hebrew or Phoenician. 
The ? at the end of the third line I suppose to be the suffix of 
the third person singular. 

This reading is the least objectionable of the half-dozen 


which have suggested themselves to me. If any one of my col- 


SS 


leagues can find a better one, I shall be glad. 


3. A Phoenician Seal. 

The seal whose inscription is here reproduced is owned by a 
collector in Jerusalem. The accompanying facsimile is that of 
a cast made froma wax impression which was sent to me (see 
the preceding Plate). The characters are of a late type, and 


fairly well cut. 





(Seal) of AB‘L, son of Hanna. 

The name Span, presumably Sp3-SN or >" ISN, is 
already familiar as a Phoenician proper name. See Lidzbar- 
ski’s Glossary, and also his Hphemeris, I, p. 35. The form of 
the 3, used both as a final and as a medial letter, is unusual and 
interesting. It is like the final ? which is common in the later 
Palmyrene script and appears occasionally elsewhere. The 
inversion of the 9 which ends the first line is also to be remarked; 
such inversion occurs not infrequently both on seals and on 


coins. In general, the type of the characters employed is late 


Palestinian. 
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Some Hebrew and Phoenician Inscriptions—By Hans H. 
SpoerR, Ph.D., American School of Archaeology, Jeru- 


salem. 
I. New Ossuaries from Jerusalem. 


A. Ossuaries in the German Benedictine Convent. 

Turovueu the kindness of the Rev. P. Cornelius, the Prior, 
and the Rev. P. Mauritius of the German Benedictine Convent 
at Jerusalem, I am enabled to publish the following inscriptions 
found upon ossuaries now in their possession. I wish to express 
my thanks to them for the interest they have taken in this 
matter. 

The ossuaries were found southeast of Jerusalem, not far 
from the site of ‘*Schick’s amphitheatre.” Most of the inserip- 
tions are, as is commonly the case on ossuaries, bilingual. 
Father Mauritius proposes soon to publish an account of the 
specially interesting tomb in which most of these ossuaries were 
found, including another now in the possession of the Convent 
of St. Anne at Jerusalem; see the Revue Biblique 1904, p. 263. 


This tomb has the rare distinction of beimg closed by a rolling 


ne 


ms 
This is apparently m5), Yoyokih, ef. yyy. 


Sarl * 


PTT? 


stone, 


l. 











3p 
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The name Judah is found on several ossuaries. 
3. This inscription (see the Plate) is on the upper edge of 
the ossuary. 
ARAPIAMH APH AK DA 
mpn NMS OVD 
Mariame Miryam wife of Yahqiah 
4. Inscription (see the Plate) placed as in No. 3. 


EAICABH ye hhx YAWN 
ND NAN prwon 
Elisabeth Elisabeth wife of Tarpon 


5. These inscriptions are written in the right and left upper 


corners of the ossuary: 


EN 2 cw... 
Erx.o~ “ rhe 


EAIEZPOS WON 
EAEAZAPOY 5 12 


Kliezer the son of Eleazar Kliezer the son of Levi 
It would seem that this ossuary has been the depository for 
two bodies. 
For the curious N cf. Lidzbarski, Aphem. II. p. 196, the & of 
rN. The name WON appéars without % on the ossuary 
published in the Rev. Bibl. 1904, p. 263. 


é \E y 


n> 
AEYEIS 
Levi 
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7. Crosswise upon the lid is found the name shad 
a 
eel WN 
and lengthwise is 


nD Ww 


The same names occur, one on each side of the ossuary. 


J434e 


It may be that this Zarpon was the husband of the woman 
mentioned in No. 4. 
8. On a broken lid of an ossuary is found the inscription 


Wn ro 


V3 far 


This monogram 


is on one side of a roof-shaped lid. It may possibly stand for 
EATS| ABH]; the first four letters can easily be made out. On 
the other side of the lid are the letters 











i 
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10. On a stone slab which formerly closed one of the loculi 


is written in black the name 


| g | 





11. On another slab, which served the same purpose as No. 
10, being, however, covered with a thick layer of mortar, were 
made with the finger in the mortar, while it was still soft, the 


following letters: 





Lb. An Ossuary from the Mount of Olives. 


On an ossuary recently discovered on the Mount of Olives, 
and now in the possession of an English gentleman, is found 


the following inscription: 


\ 


aa) 
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The words are found on the opposite extremities of the ossuary. 
The letters are from one to two inches in height and very crude, 
although more deeply cut into the stone than is usual. The 
name PWVVI=NIVV occurs elsewhere on an ossuary described 


by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 


2. A Phoenician Seal. 
This seal, found at Sidon, and now in my possession, is so 
much worn that the first letter of each line is almost obliterated ; 


see the Plate, p. 355. It reads: 


IONS 
Ypnr 


That portion of the stone which presumably contained the 





letter », is now completely worn away. 

[In the second line, the first letter can hardly be %; and is not 
the last letter ? rather than §? The fourth letter cannot be 
)>: and is probably 9; see the similar forms in Euting’s 7ubula 
scripturae aramaicae, A second impression of the seal, just 
received from Dr, Spoer, shows plainly a closed loop at the top 
of the last letter in the first line. That is, it is either 3 or 4. 

I believe the reading to be: 

; 3713N19) 
OTT 
“ISN like Sp35N; for “PR we might compare the Arabic 
Zuhal (Saturn), and the problematic pom of the Old Testa- 


ment. Ep. | 
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Aspects of the Vedie Dative.—By E. Wasusurn Horxins, 
Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


1. Dative and Genitive after bhi and Asti. 

IN a previous paper’ I have sufficiently illustrated the use of 
the dative after bhi as equivalent to ‘‘ come,” e. g. bhuvad 
viryaya, ‘came to power,” and in this sense, interchangeable 
with a regular verb of motion, bhava, ‘‘(be-)come (to help),” 
Whereas bhai, even in the indica- 


”° 


and agahi, **come (to help) 
tive, with an objective dative of this sort is not uncommon 
(bhai with the genitive is rare), Asti in the indicative is normal 
with the genitive and rare with the dative.’ 

Thus in 5. 65, 4, mitrasya hi..sumatir Asti vidhatas, if vid- 
hatas is not in agreement with mitrasva (cf. 8. 78. 7, kratva 
it pirnam udaram turasya ’sti vidhatas), the normal construc- 
tion is found, but in 6. 65. 4, ida hi vo vidhaté ratnam asti, 
the construction is abnormal for RV. The perfect fsa has 
only possessive genitive after it, and this is the case with the 
imperfect asit. In 5. 30. 15, gharmas cit taptah pravrje sa asit, 
the meaning is evidently (not ‘tcame to” but) ‘‘was heated 





' The Vedic Dative Reconsidered, Yrans. Am. P. Ass.. vol. xxxvii, p. 
87 ff. Here, as there, to avoid confusion with English ‘as,’ I write. asti. 
References, unless otherwise marked, are to RV. 

* As with other verbs of movement, the locative takes the place of the 
dative after-bhi in AV. 15. 11. 11, nikaimé nikamasya bhavati. That 
bhavati here is not simply ** is” may be seen from the preceding dinath 
nikaémo gacchati, ‘* Unto him comes his desire and he comes-to-be-in 
(gets to) the desire of desire.” Compare, after mahyam pavatam, loc. 
kame in RV. 10, 128, 2, but dat. kamaya in the same phrase, AV. 5. 3. 3, 
‘May (the wind) blow for me unto (at) my desire.” The fact that 
jagrhi, ** watch,” takes either dat. or loc. shows that both are felt in a 
similar relation, though the meaning varies as in ‘‘look out for” and 
‘*watch over” (cf. also adhi with loc. after the same verb). We cannot 
assume that one (loc.) object is felt as such and the other (dat.) is a 
vague ‘*in regard to.” There is here no differeace of personal dat. and 


impersonal loc.; vayodhéyaya, garhapityaya, 10, 25. 8 and 85. 27 are 
abstract datives, ‘‘watch to give strength,” ‘‘look out for the house- 


rv 


keeping,” but prajasv Adtmasu gosu jagrhi, AV. 3. 15. 7, ‘** watch over 


us,” etc., loc. 
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unto” (for); in 10, 34. 2, Siva. . mdhyam 4sit, the dative of 
course depends on Siva; in 10. 102. 6, kakardave vrsabhoé 
yukta sit, the traditional interpretation makes the dative final. 
There is no instance where fisa or dsit, ‘‘ was,” is used, as are 
the preterites of bhi, ‘‘( be-)came,” with an object-dative. In 
the present indicative there are a few cases of stereotyped char- 
acter, where asti and santi are employed with the dative, as 
given in the note below.’ 





' The dative after the present of asti seems to be almost restricted to 
instances evidently influenced by the prevailing use of certain nouns 
meaning ‘‘ aid, protection, gifts,” with verbs of giving, becoming, etc. 
Thus, like the rare exception (above) vidhaté ratnam asti, there are a 
few examples of the worshipper in the dative with santi, where the sub- 
ject is *‘ gift, help,” etc. The regular and prevailing use of the word 
varutham, forexample, is after a verb meaning ‘‘ become” or ‘ extend ” 
(protection to the worshipper). Thus 1. 58. 9, bhava varitharh grnaté ; 
1. 23. 21, prnita . . varitharh tanvé mama: 7. 30. 4, yacha siribhya 
upamam vartitham; 7. 88. 6, yandhi.. stuvaté varitham; 8. 72. 3, 
yanta'si varitham with dative and ablative, ‘‘ protection to thy servi- 
tors from thy haters”). Itis in accordance with this that we find, in 
one hymn only, tésam hi. . variitham asti dastse.. yad vah . . sunvaté 
variitham Asti, 8. 67. 8 and 6 (but agnir varitham mama, ** Agni of me 
the protection,” in 1. 148. 2; so in 7. 32. 7). With ‘ gift,” dadhati rat- 
nam vidhaté, 4. 12. 3, may be the model for vidhaté ratnam asti; as 
abhiid u vo vidhaté ratnadhéyam ida naro dasige martyaya, 4. 34. 4, 
for ratnadhéyani santi . . sudase, 7, 58. 3; yatha hy asti te.. ratih.. 
dastse, 8. 24.9. Yet itis more likely that the verbals dha, ra, help to 
” regularly call for this 
case. There are, however, a few examples in which this does not 
apply : ya te santi dasise adhrsta giras, 7. 3. 8; eva hi te vibhittaya iita- 
yas.. sadyas cit santi dasise, 1. 8. 9: séma yas te mayobhiva titayah 
santi dasige, 1. 91. 9; ya vai santi purusprho niyato dasige nara, 4. 47. 
4; ya vah Sarma SaSamanaya santi, 1. 85. 12. Though here “ give to” 
or ** become to” (the pious) a guard (Sarma) is also a common phrase, 1. 
58.9, etc. Of another sort are the datives with santi in 9. 61. 30, yate.. 


produce the dative, since ‘* bestow” and “ give 


ayudha tigmani santi dhiirvane ; 10. 44. 7, yé prag upare santi divane ; 
9. 78. 2; srutayah santi yatave, ‘‘ which weapons are sharp to hurt,” 
‘‘who are late (?) to give,” ‘‘ paths are to go.” These are generally 
introduced by the imperative (future), patave somo astu, 1. 108. 2; santu 
. . raksase hantava u, 5. 2. 10 (etc., see more examples below). In Aves- 
tan also the dative after ‘be’ is usually after a form of future sense, 
nairé anhat, ** will be to the man”; mdi astu, ‘‘ be to me,” etc., but the 
possessive dative with the indicative or even without verbal form, 
‘*these are to me ,” ‘‘the flames to (= of) fire” (Casuslehre, p. 220) is 
also found. 








562 kk. OW. Hopkins, [ 1907. 


On the other hand, those modal forms of asti which (like bhi 
in any mode) indicate not being but going to be (becoming) 
take a dative which may be final or may indicate that the sub- 
ject will be (i. e. is coming to) the dative object. There are, 
for example, scarcely any cases like that with vidhaté and Asti 
above, but not uncommon are such cases as 6. 68. 7, suribhyas 
; ravih syat, ‘‘ wealth shall be (come) to the Saris,” and 


1. 8. 5, mahitvam astu vajrine, ‘* greatness shall be (=come) to 
the bolt-holder.” A good example of the future sense is given 
by 10. 7. 4, dyfbhir asma ahabhir vimam = astu, ‘* happiness 
shall be to him through (all) his days.” So in 1, 147. 4, panar 
astu so asmai, where the subject is a curse which ‘shall return 
to him”; and in 4. 1. 8, dhiyé satyam astu is ‘‘the prayer shall 
be realized,” literally, ‘‘ reality shall be (come) to the prayer.”! 

Other examples of the future sense of dsti (in imperative, 
subjunctive, optative) parallel to bhii are: asad vrdhé, 1. 89. 5; 
syima vrdhé, 8. 63. 10; edhi no vrdhé, 5. 9 7; 10. 7; 16. 5 
(the only case, being a repeated phrase, of edhi with final 
dative) ;* riyah syima dharfimam dhivadhyai (‘‘may we get to 
establish wealth’s foundation”), 7. 34. 24; svima bhiivanesu 
jivase, 9. 86. 38; syama te davane vasinim, 2. 11. 1 (ef. 12 and 
10. 36. 12); dinaya manah . . astu te, 1. 55. 7 (ef. mano krsva, 


‘‘make up your mind to” with vasudéyaya, 1. 54, 9; AV. 





1 In 6. 52. 2, tapinsi tasmai vrjinani santu, ‘his sins shall come as 
burnings (torments) to bim ” is in connection with the associated phrase, 
3, ‘‘cast the burning weapon at him who hates the Brahman” (dative). 
Compare AV. 4. 18. 6, cakara bhadram asmabhyam atmaéne tapanam ti 
sas, *‘ he made good for us, but for himself a burning.” Any modifier 
may of course bring out the dative, irrespective of the verb, as in 
7. 20. 5, pra.. yah nrbbyo asti; 10. 15. 2. pitrbhyo namo astu; and so 
in 1. 109. 1, na’nya yuvat pramatir asti mahyam, the dative depends 
not on the verb asti but on pramati, just as in the verbal form, pra 
manmahe savasinaya Siisim, 1. 62. 1 (in 10. 100. 11, pramati takes the 
genitive, ‘‘care of ” for *‘care for”). In 1. 91. 15=7. 55. 1, sakha suséva 
edhi nas, if nas is dative it depends on the adjective ; so in suhavo na 
edhi, 4. 1. 5 (cf. 6. 52. 6). 

2 In contrast with asmakam id vrdhé bhava, 1. 79. 11 ; no vrdhé bhava, 
1. 91. 10; bhava nah. . sakha vrdhé, 1. 91. 17; bhava stotrbhyo Antamah 
svastaye. 3. 10. 8 (cf. 8. 13. 3); bhava nah subhra sataye, 5. 5. 4; bhava 
sumAtsu no vrdhé, 6. 46. 3(and 11); bhava vrdha indra rayéasya, 7. 30. 1; 
sivé bhava... vajasitaye, 8. 4. 18; rucé bhava, 9. 105. 5, the solitary 
instance with edhi (above) is typical. 
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3. 4. 4); asat ta utsd grnaté, 9. 89. 6 (the only case of this 
subjunctive, in the ninth book) ; té syima devavitaye, 10. 35. 14; 
tad vim astu sthase . . Savas, 7. 104. 3; visSva stotfbhyo grnaté 
ca santu (sifibhaga), 7. 3. 10; visvahai ’smai Sarana santy Atra, 
10. 18. 2. Cases of doubtful forms are common: vrstayah santv 
asmé, 7. 101. 5; sumnam asmé te astu, 1. 114. 10 (5. 53. 9); 
astu dravinam . . asmé, 10. 35. 13; té nah santu yiijas, 8. 
83. 2; tan nah pratnam sakhyam astu yusmé, 6, 18. 5; ete. 
In the following cases the dative depends only vaguely on astu, 


, 


‘*be (resting) in the heart to,” aydéim si tibhyam. . hrdi st6ma 
fipasritas cid astu, 7. 86. 8; (vo astu) aya ca sémo hrdi, 
10. 32. 9; idam vacah parjanyaya .. hrdé astv antaram, 7. 101. 5. 
When the genitive is found it is possessive, not objective, as in 
10. 103. 4, asmakam edhy avita rAthaniam (not ‘*be to us”). 
So in na’smakan asti tat taras . . atiskade, ‘‘the strength of us 
is not to be conquered,” not ‘‘ strength is to us,” 8. 67. 19; and 
in 5. 28. 3, tava dyumnany uttamani santu; 10. 51. 9, tava. . 
santu bhigah, tava ’gne yajiids . . astu; 1. 39. 2, yusmakam 
astu tavisi paniyasi, the idea is not ‘‘ greater glory shall (be) 
come to thee,” ete., but ‘*thy glory shall be greater.” ° This 
point is frequently disregarded. In 1. 173. 10, asmaka’sad indro 
vajrahastas, the meaning is not ‘‘ unser (or bei uns) wird Indra 
sein, der den Keil hilt,” but ‘‘ our Indra shall be a bolt-holder.” 
In 8. 2. 7, trava indrasya, ete., translate ‘‘Indra’s somas shall 
be three”; in 1. 7. 10 (13. 10), asmakam astu kévalas, “all ours 
shall he be”; in 8. 31. 3, tasya dyuman asad rathas, ‘‘his car’; 
in 8. 89. 4, Sravas cit te asad brhat, ‘‘ great be thy glory.” 
This possessive genitive is the regular construction with Asti as 
it often is with astu, in distinction from the sense with the 
dative and astu. Thus, asmakam santu bhfivanasya gopas, ee 
51. 2, not ‘Sto us come,” but ‘‘ours be”; té asya santu ketavas, 
9. TO. 3, ‘*must be his beams”; tasya bhrata madhyamo asti, 
lL. 164. 1, ‘his brother”; na. . brahmanim rnam . . asti, 8. 
32. 16, ‘no debt of ”; yasya . . vrtraha Sfismo Asti, 1. 100. 2, 
‘* whose strength is foe-killing ”; ya imasya kraviso gandho Asti, 
1. 162. 10, ‘* what smell is of flesh”; ya esim .. mahima satyé 
asti, 1. 167. 7, ‘what greatness of them is real”; n& yasya 
(asya) varta. . Asti, 1. 40. 8; 4. 20. 7; 6. 66. 8; te radhasas, 8. 
14. 4 (so te in 5. 29. 14, né te varta. . asti, must be genitive) ; 


a 
‘ 


, 


sarvam tad astu te ghrtam, 8. 102. 21; tavet tat satyam (1. 1. 
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6), sc. asti, and cf, tava tat satyam astu, 1. 98. 3; tan nf sat- 
yam pavamanasya’stu.. jyétir yad ahne akrnot, ete., 9. 92. 5. 

In marked contrast, the genitive with bhi is as uncommon as 
it is common with asti. [have found only 2. 24, 14, brahmanas 
pater abhavat .. saty6 manyfs; 10. 142. 3, khilya urvérandm 
bhavanti; 10, 130. 4, agnér giyatry abhavat sayfgva; 4. 7. 2, 
fgne kada ta anusig bhavad devasya cétanam; 6. 16. 18, nahi 
te pirtam aksipad bhfivan nemanam vaso (a doubtful construc- 
tion).' I think all these are really independent of bhi, not 
as with the dative after bhi, the object of the verb. Thus: 
‘* Brhaspati’s anger became reai,” (not ‘‘ihm ward”’); (when the 
fire burns) ‘‘there arise bare spaces of (=between) the fields”; 
‘*the giyatri became Agni’s yoke-fellow”’; ‘* when will be the 
appearance of thee” (so Ludwig), not ‘‘wann wurde. . dir,” 
etc. In 10. 61. 23, viprah présthah sa hy ¢sim babhiva, 
‘* priest dearest to them he became,” has the same construction 
with préstha as in 1. 167. 10, vayam adyé’ndrasya présthis, and 
makes it unnecessary to take the genitive with bhi even as 
partitive, ‘‘ became (one) of them” (Grassmann). The only 
case where the objective genitive with bhi seems to be required 
is 1. 17. 4, yuvaku hi sacinazh yuvaku sumatinam bhiiyama 
vijadavnim, ‘‘may' we become of your generous goodwill,” 
where the genitive is felt as a sort of partitive objective, ‘‘ may 
we get to share in your good will.” PW. assigns to this cate- 
gory 10. 40. 3, kasya dhvasra bhavathas, but it is clear that the 
genitive depends on dhvasra as substantive (so 8.), and this 
case is on a par with asmakam avita bhava, 1. 187. 2, ‘‘ become 
our helper,” or bhava varitham maghavan maghonaim, 7. 32. 7, 
‘* become the guard of the Maghavans,” and such instances (the 
genitive being probably independent of bhi), which are unnec- 
essary to take into consideration, In later Vedic style this con- 
struction of the genitive as a possessive became felt as an 
objective and ‘‘of him an hundred wives arose” is equivalent 


> There is thus a distinction between dative 


to ‘*eame to him.’ 
and genitive after bhi which is unhistorically expressed in PW. 
as ‘‘mit gen. (selten dat. loc.) der Person.” The RV. con- 


struction is prevailingly dative (loc.), the later construction is 





1 Doubtful also (genit. or dat.) is the case of vasin 4. 46 38, tad vas.. 
devésu vibhvo abhavan mahitvanam. So 4, 51. 4; te, 1. 162. 21; me, 10. 
40. 5. 
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prevailingly genitive. Examples of the RV. datival usage may 
be found in my former article, p. 99; for the later genitival 
construction, compare, e. g., BAU. 3. 1. 1, Janakasya vijijiasa 
babhiiva, kah svid, etc., ‘‘a desire to know came to Janaka” 
(became of), and PW. s. bhi, col. 315. 

Some doubtful cases of Asti may be settled by parallels. With 
dyfibhir hit6é jarima sa no astu, 10. 59. 4, compare dyabhir 
asma ahobhir vamam astu, 10. 7. 4. With asti hi te ‘ene devésv 
apyam, 1. 36. 12, cf. yaéyor Asti pra nah sakhydr devésv adhy 
ipyam, 8. 10. 4, and agne tava tyad ukthyam devésv asty 
ipyam, 1 105. 13 (similar forms in the same sort of clause in 
7. 32.19; 8. 27. 10). In such a case as 10. 100. 10, ‘body be 
medicine of body,” tanvo astu are not connected but tanvo.. 
bhesajam. In samaindim astu vo manas, 10, 191. 4, the vas is to 
be compared with mama. . astu = me astu in 10, 128. 2 and 4. 
So vaya te (smasi) 8. 66. 13 is to be compared with smasi . . 
esim, 1. 37. 15. Irrespective of asti the word sam governs the 
dative, 10. 165. 1-4; 7. 35. 2, 3, 7 (Sam astu te hrdé, 8. 17. 6; 
bhava nah. . sama hrdé, 8. 79. 7), so that in such a case as 5, 
11. 5, tibhye "dam agne médhumattamam vacas t@bhyam manisa 
ivam astu sam hrdé (cf. 5. 63. 1, tasmai vrstir madhumat pin- 
vate divas), the dative depends on two elements besides the 
adjective, the verb, and the noun sam, either one of which 
might have produced it.’ Compare sutaé indraya . . kalase 
aksarat, madhumaf astu vayaveé, 9. 63. 3; tébhyo bhadram . 
vo astu, 10. 62. 1 (in 10, 80. 2 the genit. is possessive); sivah . . 
santu sim hrdé, AV. 8. 7. 17. With bhadra the dat. inter- 
changes with the locative, 1. 113. 9 and 20, but in both cases 
there is the verb to reckon with also, devésu cakrse bhadram 
fipnas, apna usiso vahanti *janaya.. bhadram. So in 1. 1. 6, 
daisfse is caused by karisy4si as much as by bhadram. On the 
other hand, in 7. 20. LO, vasvi si te jaritré astu saktis, ‘* good 
to the singer be thy strength,” the dative depends more on the 
adj. than on the verb; cf. 6. 16. 25, vasvi te agne samdrstir 
isayaté martyfiya, without verb. In 1, 73. 10, ucathani. . jfs- 
tini santu manase hrdé ca, the dative ‘¢ mind and heart ” (equiva- 
we 9 


~ 
4. & 


lent to a personal form; cf. the same expression in 4. 





' So in 1. 189. 2, bhava tokaya. . Sath yos ; 5. 47. 7, tad astu . . Sah yor 
asmabhyam, etc. On the other hand, in 5. 74. 9, Sam... vam..asmakam 
astu carkrtis, is ‘‘ our praise of you shall be weal.” 
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depends on jfistini rather more than on the verb. It is to be 
observed that kar has the same effect as avah, ‘‘ bring hither to,”' 
with an infinitive (interchanging in the same phrases) and that 
the infinitive itself is indistinguishable from a noun in various 
forms, e. g. martin yajathiya krnvan, ‘‘making men to (the) 
sacrifice,” 10. 12. 1 (a devan yajithaya vaksi, 3. 4. 1); s& no 
jivatave krdhi, ‘‘ make us to live,” 16. 186. 2; mahi nas krdhi 
samcakse bhujé asyai (inf. and noun), 1. 127. 11; tad amitre- 
bhyo drsé kuru, ‘‘this make to our foes to see,” AV. 11. 9. 1. 
Cf. AV. 9. 2. 11, urfth lokam akaran mahyam edhatim . . 
mahyarn sad urvir ghrtam 4 vahantu; AV. 10. 5. 50, ‘*I hurl at 
him the bolt to head-splitting,” asmai vajram pra harimi . . sir- 
sabhidyaya, i. e. to split his head. While RV. has inf. yud- 
have, 10. 84. 4, AV. has pte. noun yuddhaya, 4. 31. 4, in the 
some clause, ‘‘ sharpen the clans to (the) fight;” cf. AV. 5. 14. 
9, ‘* we sharpen thee not vadhaya (acakruse), to killing” (RV. 
1. 61. 15, inf. yudhé = AV. 4. 24. 7, noun, yudhé?). There 
seems to be no real difference between such datives and that in 
jvotir yad ahne akrnod u lokam, 9. 92. 5, urfi ks’yaya nas 
krdhi, 8. 68. 12 = AV. 7%. 26. 3.° One ‘cooks for (to) him ” 
or **cooks for (to) releasing,” yam pécati ripran nir muktyai, 
AV. 12. 3. 5, just as one ** comes to kill” or ‘‘comes to birth,” 
janfise, or ‘* comes to me.” 

The dative of the type @atpa idéo6u may be filled out with 
another dative of the person, mayah patibhyo janayah parisvaje, 
‘*wives, a pleasure to husbands to embrace,” 10. 40. 10.° It is 





' A good case of local dative after ‘‘ bring, bear,” is found in AV. 13. 
1. 1, when, after rastram pra visa, “ enter thy kingdom,” follows sa tva 
rastraya sabhrtam bibhartu, “ may he bear thee, well borne, to thy 
kingdom” (not *‘ to kingship” : pravis is local, enter a place, etc.). 

? Cf. also in the verse cited, 9. 92. 5, dasyave kar abhikam, ‘ made 
front (attack) against the foe ” (dat.), literally a ‘‘ turning toward,” abhi, 
which thus comes as near to governing a dative as 1s possible. 

’ The preceding vamam pitrbhyo ya idaih sameriré may owe its dative 
to sameriré rather than to vamam, which is never followed by the 
dative, except with the idea of coming or sending, as in 10. 7. 4, asmai 
.. vamam astu (ef. 6. 71. 6; 7. 78. 1; 8. 83. 4; 10. 42. 8). The datives in 
the preceding vs. 9 are worth noticing : dsmai riyante nivané’va sin- 
dhavo ‘sma ahne bhavati tat patitvanam, ‘‘to him as into valleys run 
the rivers . . to him by day (cf. vs. 5, bhittam me aline) comes this mar- 
riage.” Cf. p. 97 of my former article. 
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to be observed that the personal dative stands on a par with the 
infinitive, as in svar drsé, ‘ta light to see,” 1. 50. 5, and in 
vapus .. cikitfise, ‘‘a wonder to the wise,” 6. 66. 1 (but astu 
follows). In1. 23. 21 (where tanvé mama = mahyam), ‘‘ supply 
a guard to me and long to see the sun,” jyék ca siiryam drsé, 
the dative is really final. 

Interchange with the locative, as after verbs ‘‘ bestow,” 
**put,” ete. (illustrated in my former paper),'-is found in 


— 


syima varune anigis, ‘‘may we be with (before) Varuna sin- 


less,” 7. 87. 7, as compared with anigaso Aditaye syima, ‘‘ may 
sit 


we be to Aditi sinless,” 1. 24. 15; 
7. 4. 7, as compared (probably) with asmé, 10, LOO. 4, and with 


da tvé sumanasah syaima, 


pratyan nah sumana bhava, 10. 141.1. With ‘‘help,” ‘‘ good- 
will,” ete., the locative is the normal construction, davasi syima, 
‘‘may we be in (his) good will,” ete., 5. 65. 5; 7. 18. 3; 8. 44. 
24, ete.” It may be noticed here that syima is joined with a 
pte., taranto visva durita syama, ‘‘may we be crossing difticul- 
ties,” 10. 31. 1, and so with the dat. tabhyain devaya dasatah 
y (to) thee the god,” 7. 14. 3 (so té 


= 


4 
‘ 


syiima, ‘*may we be servin 


te devaya dasatah syima, v7. 7; ef. 7. 37. 4, vayaih nf te 


dasvansah syima), which depends partly on the pte. and partly 
on the verb (cf. tabhyam bhavema, cited in my former paper). 


2. Uti and other forms with bho. 


Like ajagann iitaye, 1. 130. 9; 4 cakrur agnim iitaye, 3. 27. 
6, is bhava (itaye) ati. It isa mistake (@rundz. ili. 192) to 


explain ‘iti as conditioned by ‘‘the position at the end of the 


pida.” Compare 6, 24. 9, stha i si irdhva (ti 4risanyan, not 
final position, yet dative; as also 6. 29. 6; 7. 25. 1 (a patati); 
8. 99. 7 (ita iti); 10. 15. 4; 10. 104. 4. To determine the case 


, 


of ait? some parallels may be given. I begin with ‘call,’ ete. 





' Compare AV. 10. 7. 39. where vimite (loc.) seems to refer to yasmai 
(dat.) in the same clause. Another example is found in the Pp. loc. 
reading siyama grhésu for the dat. (vulgate) suyama grhébhyas, AV. 
14.2. Li. 

> The interchange of acc. and dat. after compounds meaning ‘‘ help, 
encourage,” is to be noticed, e. g. Upa-av takes either dat. or acc. like 
‘*do good to” (below). ‘* Conciliate to,” caus. sath-van, AV. 6. 9. 3, 
takes indirect dat. object. 
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After ‘‘eall (to) ” three favorite datives are found in 1. 35. 1, 
svastiye, avase,' titaye; indram i huve titaye .. marfitah 
somapitaye, 1. 111. 4; aitaye va sutapéydya va, 4. 44.3. The 
infinitive after ‘‘ wish”: indram usmasi *staye and brahmotaye, 
‘we wish Indra to further (and) favor our prayer to aid (us),” 
1. 129. 4; ef. avati’taye nas, 6. 9. 7. After ‘‘choose”: ‘* we 
mortal friends choose thee, a god, to aid” (us), 3. 9. 1; so 8. 6. 
44; 8. 83. 1, tad (Avas) 4 vrnimahe vayam . . asmabhyam itdye, 
‘choose that help to aid (to) us.” So with ‘* beg,” Ilata itaye, 7. 
94. 5; ‘‘flow forth ” to aid, 9. 66. 4. The ‘‘ final dative ” (pur- 
pose) is quite indistinguishable from the concrete dative here, 
one overlaps the other; ‘‘ bring food to aid,” 8. 60. 18; ‘‘ come, 
bring food, to aid,” 8. 1. 4; ‘‘drink to aid,” ‘‘ praise to aid,” 
ete., 3. 37. 8; 14. 2354, 32. 2; 8.5. 4;21. 9. The double object 
(dat. or ace.) is common: ‘‘ you get to aid (to) the singers,” 
babhitha jaritfbhya ati, 1. 178. 1; na ditéya 4 yatarh sémapi- 
tiye, 4. 47. 3; indram itaye gus, ‘‘ came after help,” 1. 104. 2; 
tvi devam, . . iitaye te ‘vasa iyiniso,* amanmahi, ‘‘ coming 
after help and aid,” 5, 22. 3 (5. 5. 5, ‘‘easy to approach to 
aid”). Ordinarily the god ‘‘ gets to aid” the suppliant, as in 
8. 68. 1, ‘* we cause thee to turn hither toward (our) good like 
a war-car to help.” So in 8.88. 4. ‘‘turns thee to aid,” 8. 92. 
7, ‘drive (the god) hither to help.” 

Not ‘‘are” but ‘*(we) work” is to be supplied in the phrase 
yatha ta fitaye, 5. 20. 4. The dative in 10. 126. 3, is influenced 
by nayisthaé u no nesani, ‘* best leaders in leading” (ati dvésas 
is only refrain), Or ‘*come” may be supplied. At any rate, 
the simple ‘‘ be” forms are rather carefully avoided, as not one 
stands after ‘* be ” alone out of the hundred odd cases of dative 
litaye (iti). Hence the dat. has local force. Half a dozen 
instances registered by Grassmann may be instrumental; yus- 
mikoti. . igata, ete.; in 10. 35. 15, visva ati bhavanty agnayas 
followed by 4vasia gamantu; 8. 97. 7, bhava nas. . ati, but ef. 
10. 61. 27, bhiita deviso titaéye ‘‘ (be) come to aid.” 





' The seven cases of avase ‘‘to aid” in AV. are all after ** call,” e. g. 
ta asma avase huve, “I cail those to aid him.” This verb later takes 
ace. *‘ call one,” or loc., ‘‘ call to bed,” ** to battle.” ete. 


? Compare tibhyam .. giras.. iyanas, ‘‘songs going to (after) thee,” 
10. 104. 1. 
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That the dative is used after bhi as it is after 4gam can not 
be doubted. With ‘‘ go” itself the claim that the dative repre- 
sents reference even in the vernacular and epic Sk. (vaniya 
gacchati as ‘‘ goes with a view to forest life”) is refuted by 
coordinate usage, e. g. in Mbh. 5. 72. 25, 34, gramfya . . vanaya 

. nisiya pravavrajus .. narakfydi ’va gacchati, and the fact 
that pravraj takes also ace. or loc. as well as dat. ‘‘ forest.” 
Other verbs implying movement of the same sort are vardh (as 
illustrated in the preceding paper) and its radical cognate 
irdhva, e. g., Srustiye deva tirdhvas, ‘‘ the god erect (has raised 
himself for all) to hear,” 2. 38. 2, as in the preceding verse he 
‘rises to arouse” the world. Generally the twa notions are 
united, irdhvas tistha na fitaye, ‘stand up to help us,” 1. 30. 
6; yasya tvam ardhvé adhvaraya tisthasi, ‘‘whese rite thou 
standest erect to” (aidest), 8. 19. 10. The counterpart of this 
is ‘*make erect” (to), both being combined in 1. 36. 13-14: 
‘*stand up (erect thyself) to help us; make us erect to act, to 
live”; compare erectus ad agendum.’ Compounds of stha are 
used in the same way: yad . . samasthithi yuddhaye sansam 
aivide, ‘‘when you arose to fight and get glory,” 10. 113. 3 
(like ‘‘lead to.fight,” yad yudhaye samnnaéyani, 10.27. 2). One 
of the cases of final dative with sti really depends on the same 
idea, sthira vah santv ayudhi paranfide, ‘‘ your weapons be 
steady (stand) to strike aside,” 1. 39. 2; as the implication is 
found in stha alone, tabhye ’ma bhfvand kave mahimné soma 
tasthire, ‘‘stand to you unto (for) greatness,” 9. 62. 27. Com- 
pare atasthino vi esa tasmai yad, ‘‘does not stand to (submit 
to) this, viz. that,” SB. 12. 5. 5. 2; na dvitiyiya tasthus, ‘‘ they 


do not stand for another (god),” Svet. Up. 3. 2, id est, they 


‘*stand for Rudra alone,” as we say, ‘‘I will stand to that.” 


” 


So és tyv oraow éornuev, Hd. 9. 21; ‘* stationed to” (for) és apxnr, 





1 Although hars (horreo) is used of bristling, the hairs standing erect in 
joy (Sk.) or horror (Latin), yet hargate comes rather under the class of 
verbs meaning ‘* be pleased,” followed by a dative infinitive, hargasva 
datave, etc., 8. 19. 29; 10. 112. Lief. jujosa, 4. 24.5). Also (caus.) ** excite ” 
to. Of these verbs, note that mud and gardh, ** desire after,” take the 
loc., and that the later tug, ‘‘ pleased,” takes the genitive, the instru- 
mental, and the locative (of person as well as of thing), and the acc, with 
prati, besides the dative. 
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3. 80; Latin sententiae stare.’ The same notion’ is conveyed 
by the (middle voice of the) verb yam, as in 9. 86. 30, tibhy: 


> 


.. yemire, ‘‘they hold themselves to thee”; 1. 135. 1, taibhy- 
am hi. . deva devaya yemiré, ‘‘to thee, the god, the gods 
hold themselves” (stand true), as the same form may mean 


‘*hold oneself to” in the meaning ‘‘offer,” ‘‘ yield,” with 
dative, thus having the same construction with other verbs 


**vield.” The stanza 5. 32. 10 reads: 
ny asmai devi svadhitir jihita indraya gitfir usati’va yeme 
(sit yad éjo yuvate visvam Aibhir) anu svadhavne ksitayo 
namanta, 


“ withdraws. (yields) to. . offers itself to. . bow to (Indra).” 
In 1. 37. 7%, ni vo yamaiya manuso dadhré ugraya manydve, 
‘man brings himself down to your course and mighty wrath ” 
is followed by jihita parvato giris, ‘‘the mountain yields,” both 
Something like nidhar 


3 


taking the same dative (asin 8. 20. 6).' 
is nisad, *‘sit down,” used with locative, ni duroné . . sasida, 
‘*sits down in the home” (of the fire as priest), 3. 1. 18; in 
causative, viksi hétirai ny asidayanta, ‘‘established (fire) 


? 


among the clans as priest,” 10. 7. 5; and causative with the 


dative, tva . . ni hétaram sidayante damaya ‘‘establish thee 
unto the house as priest,” 3. 6. 3. With a personal object it is 
sometimes impossible to distinguish locative and dative, because 
the forms are identical as in Greek. Thus UsSane is both loca- 
tive and dative of the proper name Usana, 6. 20. 11, uSane 
kivvaya (dat.); 1. 51. 11, usane kavyé (loc.). 





' Another meaning of sthi alone is *‘ stand at” (with dative) *‘ wait 
for,” as in 10. 109. 3, na ditaya prahye tastha esi, ‘‘she did not stand 
(wait) to send (dat. inf.) a messenger ;” 4. 54. 5, tasthuh savaya, ** they 
wait for (stand unto) the command,” Note that anustha with dative, 
**obey (thy law),” 3. 30. 4, later yields to acc. and loc. *‘ follow, help,” 
ace. 1. 134. i. 

> Cf. “stand” with a final dative, ‘‘ thou standest to the protection of 
steeds,” paripandya tasthise, AV. 4. 9. 2. 

3 The verb nidhar takes another sort of dative in 6. 67. 4, since it is 
‘‘establish,” ‘* make,” followed by object and 


’ 9 


here ‘‘bring down,’ 


predicate adjective with a dative, like that after any other verb of simi- 
lar meaning (‘* great, strong, the pair to mortal foe she made.” ripave 
nididhas). Dhar itself takes a dative in the (middle) sense ‘‘ be ready ” as 
in AV. 6. 141. 1, pésaya dhriyatam, ‘stay fast to prosperity ” (i. e. be 
ready in order to prosperity); SB. 11. 4. 3. 7, danaya ’dhriyanta, ‘ were 
ready to give.” 
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3. The gerundives havya and idya with the dative. 


The gerundive havya is found with an instrumental of the 
person as agent, 1. 101. 6; 7. 22.7; 7. 38. 1; 10. 38. 4; with 
instr. of means, dhibhis, ete., 6. 18. 6; 8. 96. 20 (havyarh 
huvema); with pers. gen., 6. 21. 1 (ima u tva . . karér hav- 
yam .. havya havante) and 6, 22. 1; with matinam, 3. 5. 3 and 
3. 49. 3; with the loc. 2. 23. 13; 5. 17. 4 (viksf pra Sasyate) ; 
5. 33. 5; 6. 45. 11; 6. 61. 125 7. 30. 23 7. 32. 245 8. 20. 20; 8. 


? 
, 


70. 8; 8. 71. 15 (visvisu viksv avitéva havyas); absolutely, 1. 
116. 6; 1. 129. 6; 2. 37. 2; 2. 39.1; 8. 1. 28; 8. 15. 16 (sa 

havyah); 10. 6. 7; 10. 39. 1; 10. 89. 10; 10. 147. 2; 
in the following instances: 


stomyah sa 


lL. LOO. 1, havyo bhavesu. . no bhavatu. . ati 


we 


1. 144. 3, ad im bhago na havyah sam asmad a; 

4, 24. 2. si hivyah sa idyah.. yamann a. . martyaya . 
varivo dhat; 

8.90. 1, anas.. havya indrah samatsu bhiisatu ; 

8. 96. 21, sady6 jajiainéd havyo babhiiva, krnvann apansi 
narya puraini sé6mo na pité havyah sakhibhyas; 

and in 10. 39. 10, carkrtyain dadhatur bhagatmh na nfbhyo 
havyam ; 


1. 33. 2, va stotrbhyo havyo asti yaman. 


The last example shows that the dative is not even certain in 
the three cases in which it appears to be an agent-case; like 
asmat, nfbhyas may be ablative. But even granting that the 
other examples are really datives, the fact that a ‘dative of 
agent” with havya occurs only once each in books one and ten, 
against the normal construction illustrated above, shows that an 
agent-dative is probably not an early construction. in 8. 96. 
21, the examples already given of kar with dative show that 
sikhibhyas depends at least on the verb as much as on the 
gerundive (see below). In 3. 62. 1. yuvavate na tfjya abhi- 
van, the dative depends on bhi, as it does in the other example 
cited by Delbriick, manave sasyo bhis, 1. 189. 7 (cf . . purutra 
hi vihavyo babhatha, 2. 18. 7). 

But idya with the dative demands more particular examina- 
tion. A cognate gerundive is ilénya, e. g., didrksényas . . 
jénya ilényo mahé arbhiya jivase, 1. 146. 5, ‘*worshipful to 
the small.” None of the gerundives here is construed with the 








| 
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dative as agent, and so in other instances, both of this form and 
of idya, e. g., agne mitré asi priyah, sakha sakhibhya, idyas, 
1. 75. 4, it is difficult to see why the dative should be necessa- 
rily taken as an agent, any more than when the locative is used 
in the same way, e. g., adha hf viksv idyé ‘si priyé no Atithis, 


yr 
i viksv idvyam, 4. 7. 2; ilényo vapusyé 


6. 2. 7 (compare tv 
vibhava priyé visam atithis, 5. 1. 9). The adjective is as abso- 
lute as it is in 6. 1. 2, Adha héta ny asido yajiyan . . idyah san. 

The fact is that sakha sakhibhyas is a stereotyped phrase, 
which stands by itself, and the clause is not to be divided (as it 
is by Delbriick) sikhibhya idyas. In 1. 26. 3, sAkha sikhye 
varenyas no one takes the dative as agent. Compare 9. 104. 5, 
sakhéva sikhye gituvittamo bhava (naryo rucé bhava, ib. 105. 
5), where the dative is the same as in asmabhyam gituvittamo 
devébhyo madhumattamas, ib. 106. 6; but also 1. 53. 2, aka- 
makarsanah stkha sikhibhyas, where the dative is not the object 
of the verbal, ‘*not slighting desires, a friend to the friend.” 
In other cases the dative is object not agent: 

i. .yajati . . Sakha stkhye varenyas, ‘‘friend gives to 
friend,” 1. 26. 3. 

sikha sakhye apacat, ‘‘ friend cooked for friend,” 5. 29. 7. 

sikheva sikhye.. pra na dyur tafis, ‘‘extend, as friend 
(extends) to friend, our life,” 8. 48. 4. 

pavasva janayann fso ‘bhi visvani varya, sikha sakhibhya 
fitave, 9. 66. 4. 

A comparison of this example with the next shows that idya 
is absolute in the latter as in the former: 

pivasva visvacarsane ‘bhi visvani kavya, sakha sakhibhya 
idyas, 9. 66. 1. 

The meaning is not here, any more than in vs. 4, ‘Sto be 
revered by friends,” but, as in vs. 4, ‘* flow forth pure . . as 
friend to the friend, to help,” ‘‘ flow forth pure . . as friend to 
the friend, worthy of worship.” And this should determine 
the meaning in 1. 75. 4 (where Delbriick translates ‘‘ to be 
revered by friends”) to be ‘‘thou art kind, dear, a friend to 
the friend, worthy of worship.” 

Other examples are: sakha sakhibhyo (nas) varivah krnotu, 
10. 42. 11, yan me brahma cakra .. mahyath sakhye sakhiyas, 


‘*since to me the friend (as) friends ye made a hymn,” 1. 165. 11. 
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This gives the norm for 8. 96. 21 (above), 

krnvann Apaisi narya purtini 

sémo na pité havyah sakhibhyas, 
‘doing for his friends noble deeds he is to be invoked like 
Soma.” Cf. 

bhava no agne sumana fipetiu 

sikheva sikhye pitareva sidhts, 
‘foood as parents do thou become well-minded to us on thy 
approach, as friend to friend,” 5. 18. 1(sce.becomes well-minded), 

na sa sakha v6 na dadati sakhye, 

‘*not he is friend who gives not to a friend,” 10. 117%. 4. 

In almost every instance, therefore, the ‘‘friend to friend” 
clause is construed as explained above. So idya like havya can 
hardly stand as an early example of a gerundive with the dative 
of agent, since there is only one example in which the dative in 
the sikha sikhye phrase does not depend on a verbal idea, and 
apart from this phrase idya is always absolute, like most of the 
gerundives of its class. It occurs in phrases, adhvarésv idyas, 
3. 29.7; 4. 7. 1; 5. 22. 13; 6. 49. 2 (viso-visa idyam adhvarésu), 
and vajnésv idyas, 8. 11. 1; 10. 30.8. The only cases where 
the dative is certain, against three with nas (1. 12. 3; 188. 3; 
10. 100. 9); two (J. 1. 2; 3. 29. 2), with the instrumental 
(agent); and thirty absolute cases, are the two from books one 
and nine; although even they are more probably absolute than 
real examples of the dative of the agent. The dative of the 
agent arises from a wrong way of looking at the adjective 
(gerundive). It is not a syntactical phenomenon of the later 
period. It is supposed to arise and die out in the early poems, 
sporadically taking the place of the normal instrumental or 
genitive (with adjective).' 





1 A companion-piece to the phrase ‘‘ friend to friend” is ‘‘ father to 
son.” <A study of the occurrences shows that the dative is more or less 
stereotyped but like loc. and genit. depends for its character partly on 
real relationship with adjacent words. Thus just as we have jane Sévas, 
1.9. 4;Sévam mitraya, 10. 113. 5; arusdsya sévam, 3. 7. 5; so we have 
pitéva soma siinave sugévah (sikhava sakhye), 8. 48. 4, ‘‘as father to 
son is kind.” Other examples are 1. 1. 9, sa nah pitéva siinave ‘gne 


supaiyano bhava, ‘‘as father to son (is) easy of access.” in which the dat. 
depends on the verbal notion. (Compare AV. 12. 3. 12, pitéva putran 
abhi sara svajasva nas, ‘‘ embrace us as a father his sons” ; ib. 5. 14. 10, 
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This does not assume that the adnominal dative (which like 
the final is also Avestan) is not primitive. It is often identical 
with the final. Cf. paridhir jivaniya kim, ‘‘a defence unto 
living,” AV. 8. 2. 25. It oceurs either with asti or bhai. Com- 
pare both in 6. 45. 26, giifr asi vira gavyaté, asvo asviyate 
bhava, ‘*thou art a cow to one seeking cows; become a horse to 
one secking horses.” But the stereotyped phrase (ef. Av. cim 
hakha hase baraiti) is not a good illustration of the construction 
with idya. 


4. The syntactical construction of verbs of speaking’in RV. and AV. 

In Vedice-Sanskrit we have a perfectly normal development 
from the use of the dative with verbs of speaking as found in 
Greek, Latin, German, and Avestan. The accusative personal 
object is not primitive, except where speak is ‘*‘ call” or ‘*name” ; 
the dative of the object is primitive. The accusative after ‘* call,” 
the dative after ‘‘ speak” (to), as in Avestan, is the starting 
point. Butthe (Latin) construction of accusative and infinitive 
with a verb of saying is primitive and may be filled out with a 
dative of the person addressed. Compare in Avestan, ‘‘ I say 
to thee (dative) [that| the holy one (ace.) [is] to love (= to be 
loved; the infinitive as passive, afryGidyaéi) by (literally, ‘¢ on 
the part of,” abl.) the holy.” Compare Hiibschmann’s Casus- 
lehre, pp. 179, 217. The regular construction in Avestan is the 
dative of the person after a verb of speaking; the accusative is 
not an exception to this, since it occurs only when the verb 


7 6é ’ 


means ** call,” ‘S name, declare,” usually as a double accusa- 
tive. The standing phrase ‘‘ Ormuzd spoke to Zoroaster” 
(dative) shows the normal usage; the verb meaning speak (to) 
takes a dative just as verbs of screaming, lamenting, praising, 
greeting, regularly take the dative. 

It is from this point of view that we should start. We shall 


find that in Vedic-Sanskrit the dative yields slowly to the accu- 





putra iva pitararh gaccha, *‘go as son to father.”) {n 10. 25. 3, pitéva 
sinave mrda no abhi cid vadhat, ‘‘be merciful to us as father to son,” 
the last word is governed by the corresponding form of the verb, which 


governs the dative of the person (accus. of the thing) in the sense 
‘excuse this unto,” and is here united with abhi, just as abhi-ksam, a 
verb of similar sense, takes the dative, nas... abhi ksamadhvam ytj- 
yaya, 2. 28. 3 (29. 2), or locative, abhi no viré arvati ksameta, 2. 23. 1, or 
accus., abhi ni ma cakgamithah, 2. 33. 7. 
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sative (later the normal Sk. case) as the general case of the person 
addressed. 

(a): The simplest construction with a verb of speaking is 
verb and direct object, either as a clause embodying what is 
said or as an accusative. In the first instance nothing indicates 
a quotation; or an iti ‘‘so” shows that the words are cited: 
Sasvati nari. . aha bhéjanam bibharsi, ‘* every woman says 
(proclaims) you bring enjoyment,” 8. 1. 34 (no iti); n@ndro 
astl "ti néma u tva filha, ‘¢ Indra is not, so many a one pro- 
claims,” 8. 100. 3. The iti citation may be put into one clause 
and completed outside of it, yA indriya sundvameé "ty aha nare, 
ete., 4. 25. 4 = 45. 37. 1 (without nare). Compare, na vocima 
ma sunoté "ti s6mam, ‘* we will not say ‘do not press soma’,” 
2. 30. 7. The ace. is here impersonal: kad yad aicima, ** what 
(is it) which we proclaimed 7” 1, 161. 15; satyam iicus, ‘* they 
proclaimed sooth,” 4. 33. 6; vat kitn ca. . idan, vadimi, ‘* what- 
soever T proclaim here,” 6. 47. 10 ; vacam’ . . citram vadati, 
‘*he proclaims (clamat) a clear word,” 5, 63.6; vad abravam 
prathamam, ‘‘ what first I said,” 1. 108. 6; satvyam bravimi, ‘* I 
speak sooth,” 10. 117. 6; rtam it ta aihus, ‘* they speak right,” 
3. 4. 7. 

This is a common construction with vae, vad, and bri; but 
the example of ah is unique in the Rig Veda (in not having a 
complementary personal dative). In AYV., however, ah as 
‘Ssay” (= bri or vac, with ace. alone) is not uncommon; cf. 
tad. . tatha “ha, AV. 3. 4.5; bahv idam . . anrtam aha paru- 
sas, ‘*much untruth here a man says,” AV. 11. 44. 8; tad agnir 
tha, ‘‘ Agni says this,” AV. 8. 5. 5= 19. 24. 8. 

(b): An ace, of the person addressed stands after the verb 
of speaking. Ilere also a distinetion must be made; vad in 
RV. takes no such ace. Although ah occurs many times with 
a predicate accusative it takes the ace. of address (= ‘‘ speak 
to him,” etc.) late and rarely (thrée or four times only); vae 
takes this accus. only in a couple of late passages; bri has the 
accusative of address only once outside the first and tenth books 
of RV. Discussion follows. 

ah: The prevalent meaning is not ‘address ” (‘‘ speak to”) 


but ‘*declare,” ‘‘ call,” with accusatives as direct object and 





1 The cognate acc. with vad is (not vadam but) vacam or °vakam (e. g. 
6. 59. 4, josavakam vadatas). 
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predicate. Just as one may say ‘‘ they say this (is) true” so 
one may say ‘* they ‘say him seer” (i. e. declare him to be a 
seer), RV. 10. 107. 6, that is, the construction is identical with 
that of the impersonal object. This often has the appearance 
of ‘‘address,” thus: eva tam dhur uta srnve indra éko vibhakta 

(no iti), ‘*thus they say (declare) him (and Indra is famed 
as only distributor)” ete., 7. 26. 4, where ‘*address him thus” 
is inappropriate, as in many other examples freely so rendered, 
The following examples illustrate the faintness of the line divid- 
ing *Scall” and ‘+ say ” (with predicate, as meaning of ah): uta 
tvain sakhyé sthirApitam fhus, ‘Sand many an one in friendship 
firm they say,” i. e. ** they say is firm” or ‘* they declare many 
an one firm,” 10. 71. 5. So 10. 112. 9, ‘*they declare you 
most priestly ” (or ‘‘say you are”); ‘* whom do they declare 
hero” (or ‘* say is hero”), ete., 10. 114. 9. 

One acc. may be omitted; pipam dhur yas, ete., ‘evil they 
declare (him) who,” ete., 10. 10. 12; or the predicate may be 
expressed by a direct quotation: ya Im ahah surabhir nir haré 
ti, ‘* who declare it (is) ‘fragrant, take it out’,” 1. 162. 12.’ 

As tam eva rsim. . dhus, 10. 107. 6; yuvam fd ahur bhisaja, 
10. 39. 3, mean ‘* they call (declare) him a seer,” ‘* they call 
you physicians,” and as in the example just given, an iti 
clause may be substituted, so yo mai mégham yatudhané *ty 
aha, 7. 104. 16, does not mean ** who addresses me” but ** who 
calls (proclaims) me a wizard” (or ‘‘says Lam a wizard”) and 
neither ‘‘address” nor ‘*say about” is the true rendering. 
So in 10. 34. 4, enam ahur na janimo nayatéa baddham etam, the 
construction is the same as in 9. 114. 1, tam ahuh supraja iti, 
‘*they proclaim him with the words (i. e. say he is) * possessed 
of children’,” and the clause should be rendered ‘‘they say 
(proclaim him with the words). we do not know him.” Similar 
is uté ’m ahur naif ’s6 asti ty enam, ‘‘and proclaim he is not,” 


2. 12. 5; utéi "nam fhus. . asarat, 4. 38. 9 (no iti). A general 


we 





' An apparent third accusative is syntactically an adverb, kim, in 
kim anga=nonne: kim anga tva maghavan bhojam ahus, ‘* do not they 
declare you generous,” 10. 42. 3 (with the same construction following 
with sru ‘* hear”); kim anga radhracddanam tva ‘hus, ‘‘don’t they 
declare you the helper of the wretched,” 6. 44. 10: kim anga tva’hur 
abhisastipam nas, ‘don’t they declare you our protector from curses,” 


6. 52, 3 (on nas, see under c,. below). 
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predicate may be added: satyam id va u asvina yuvam ihur 
mayobhava, ‘‘and sooth they proclaim you are joyous,” 5. 73. 9, 
but this is adverbial. 

The accusative of address is more nearly approximated in a 


few instances: raja 


cid yam bhigam bhaksi ’ty dha, ‘“‘ whom 
even a king calls (addresses) with the words ‘give a share’,” 
7. 41. 2; tam aya soma dha tava "ham asmi, ‘‘him Soma calls 
(proclaims, addresses) with the words ‘I am thine’,” 5. 44. 
14-15; iti tva deva ima dhur dida, ‘*so the gods call (address?) 
thee, Puriiravas,” 10. 95. 18; yan ma sivé manusa aha, ‘¢ when 
Soma calls me” (2, followed by nirnija tdhak krse dasari krtv- 
yam hathiis). Of these passages, those in 5. 44 and 10, 95 are 
referred by Arnold to C* and C' respectively and that of 7. 41 
to B’, only the last (doubtful) example being even as early as 
3’. In other words, the accusative of address, with ah, if it be 
admitted at all, belongs not to the earlier but to the later part 
of RV. 

vac: Thatah has the meanings ‘‘ say ” and ‘* call” is paralleled 
by the use of vac ‘* speak” (voco, ‘* call”) in acha devan iicise, 


> 3. 22. 3 (Ludwig, ‘‘hast her ange- 


‘* you called gods hither,’ 
sagt die gidtter”). Thence by way of the meaning ‘‘ invoke,” 
vac passes into the (later customary) construction of accusative 
of person addressed. The’ process may be illustrated by: 
‘¢ Mighty, with this word the voice of the singer praises thee . 

we will laud thee . . so they have called (addressed?) thee,” 
iti tva . . avocan, 10. 115. 9. With this may be compared 
another late verse, 5. 2. 12, where iti ’mim agnim amrti avocan 
(‘*so they called this Agni”) follows and precedes a laudatory 
injunction. It is surely not necessary here to render avocan as 
‘*spoke to,” though the meaning hovers near it, as it does in 7. 
28. 5, voecémé ’d indram maghavinam enam.. yad dadan nas, 
‘let us call Indra, the generous one, that he may give to us.” 
Compare 1, 150. 1, purt tva dasvan voce, ‘‘I giving (much) eall 
thee much,” where the impersonal accusative is probably an 
adverb. In AV. 10. 1. 7, yas tvo vaca parehi ’ti, ‘* who calls 
(or speaks to) you with the words ‘get out’,” the later sense is 
fairly reached, As “‘‘ call” may be equivalent to ‘‘name,” the 
sense of RV. 10. 120.9=AV. 5. 2. 9. Avocat svam tanvim 


indram eva, may be either ‘‘ called Indra as himself ” (Ludwig) 
or ** spoke of himself as Indra” (Whitney). 








| 
| 
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bri: Instances of accusative of address with bri are rare and 
found chiefly in the later books; nasatyav abruvan devas, ‘* gods 
addressed Agvins,” 16. 24. 5, kad u bravas . . vieya nin, 10. 10. 6 
(doubtful). The accus. after a combination of word of speak- 
ing and transitive verb, 8. 48. 1, visve yarn deva uta martyaso 
madhu bruvanto abhi samedranti, does not belong here, the 
meaning being ** to which gods and men calling it mead come 
together” (ef. atha *bravid vrtram indro hanisvan, ‘‘ then Indra 
spoke about to kill Vrtra,” 4. 18. 11). Another passage in the 
eighth book, 8. 92. 2, has puruhiitam .. . sanasrutam fndra iti 
bravitana; but here the row of accus. in the first half verse is a 
continuation of that in the preceding, which is governed by abhi 
pra giyata, ‘¢ (sing forth unto Indra the powerful) the much- 
invoked, him famed of old; call with the word Indra.” In 
8. 45. 37 


lowing and may mean ‘‘ addressed,” but bri here is on the 


, kon. . stkha stkhiyam abravit has the speech fol- 


border-line between ‘* speak to” and ‘*invoke” and answers 
to the latter meaning in adha cid va uta bruve, &. 83. 9, 
either ‘I call (= name) you so” (ef. ad u bruvate mithunani 
nama, ‘‘name themselves”) or ‘‘invoke,” like fipa bruve in 
8. 67. 10, uta tvam . . ipa bruve, ‘‘I invoke you,” (‘* invoke 
one to,” dat., 3. 37. 5), and so in 6. 56. 4, yad adya tva.. 
bravima . . tat s@ no manma sidlrayva, ‘‘ what we invoke thee 
(for), that prayer accomplish thou” (ef. 1. 185. 11, yad ihd 
‘pabruvé vam, and AV, 5. 22. 11, tat tvai . . apa bruve). 
Similar is agnim brimras, followed by a petition (‘* release us 
from anguish”) in AV. 11. 6. 1 ff. 

Altogether in the Rig Veda instances of ace. after ‘t address’ 
are few and doubtful; some are distinctly late. Of the few, 
several have the meaning ‘‘ call”? rather than ‘* speak to.” The 
combination of (a) and (b), that is ‘‘ say something to someone ” 
(both ace.), is a familiar type in Greek and in later Sk. (cf. van 
mim vadasi, Gita, 10. 14; yac ca mim aha, Mbh. 3. 92. 16, 
etc.); but in the Vedic language it is still a conspicuous solecism, 
One doubtful case may be found above in a late hymn—kad u 
bravas . . nfn, 10. 10. 6. There is no such construction with 
vad till Ait. Br. 3. 20, and that is unique, besides being, like 
the case above, a combination (ity evai ’nam etim vicar 


vadanta upitisthanta) of a verb of speaking with a verb of 


approach, so that the accus. of the person depends rather 
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on upatisthanta, than, as Liebich explains the passage (BB. 
2. 275), on vadantas. There is a similar case in AV. 15. 
11. 2. Here the later construction of ace. of address is 
gaining ground as compared with RV. and ity enam aha, 
‘* thus addresses him,” is found in 11. 3. 28 ff., as in 15. 11. 3, 
yad enam aha, ‘‘ when he addresses him” (the only cases in 
AV.); but in the latter passage the preceding verse has svayam 
enam abhyudétya briyit, where the accusative is introduced 
by the verb of motion and probably depends upon it quite as 
much as on the verb of speaking; although bri shows in AV. 
a marked advance on RV. and takes the acc. of address: 
bhimim abravit, ‘‘ said to earth,” 13. 1. 54; tam deva abruvan, 
‘*said gods to him,” 15. 3. 1; mam abravit, ‘‘ said to me,” 
6, 82. 2, quite as in the Brahmanas. 

The double construction with vac may occur in RV. 10. 80. 7, 
agnim maham avocima suvrktim, and as such is registered in 
the Grundriss, ili, p. 382; but it is quite doubtful, as will be seen 
by comparison with 2. 4. 1, huvé suvrktim . . agnim ; 3. 2. 3, 
mahiam (agnim), that is, mahim and suvrktim may be adjectives 
with agnim. For tad vananti mi in AV. 12. 1. 58 there is an 
improbable v.]. vadanti. Saiyana at 8. 77. 2 renders ad im 
Savasy abravid durnavabham ahisivam by ‘* she addressed him 
(‘* these two 


demons and their like you must overcome”), but Im as etam 


999 


(with the answer) ‘ Aurnabhiva and Ahisuva 


Indram (abravit) is improbable (see note on this, p. 381). 

(c): The accusative after a verb of speaking is often a predi- 
cate. The examples are too numerous to cite in detail (several 
have been given above), but typical are ‘* what they (say, ahfs) 
call fights that (is) illusion,” 10. 54. 23 ‘*they proclaim the 
sweet fruit on its top,” agre, i. e. say it is on its top, 1. 164. 
22; ‘* they proclaim (say there are) three connections of you in 
the sky”; 1. 163. 3; ‘‘don’t they prociaim you the best comers ” 
(kim anga vim . . gamisthé "has, 1. 118. 3 = 3. 58. 3); ‘Show 
do they proclaim (call) him generous to the singer” (kathai 
*nam fhuh papurim jaritr¢é), 4. 23. 3. <All these (with ah) have 
predicate alone (jaritré depends probably on papurim); but one 
example of it has a personal dative in addition to the predicate, 
taii u me puns dhus, ‘‘ they say to me these (are) males,” 1. 164. 
16 (ib. 15, 19, 46, without me). This combination might indeed 


be suspected in the example given above (p. 376) kim angé tva 
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’_hur abhisastipam nas, 6. 52. 3; but it is improbable, as it is 
improbable in tvam in me gdépatiti visva dha, ‘everyone calls 
you my protector ” (not ‘‘says to me”), 7. 18. 4, which is com- 
parable rather with the genitive construction, tvam fd Ahuh 
pramatim vaso mama, ‘‘ they call you my guardian,” 8. 19. 29. 
It occurs, however, once more in AV, 2. 2. 3, samudra dsiim 
sidanam me ahus.’ 

The origin of the predicate construction is that of apposition, 
agnim yamam mitarisvanam ahus, ‘‘ they proclaim (it as) Agni, 
Yama,” ete., after ékata sid vipri bahudha vadanti, ‘ they 
declare manifoldly (adv. as pred.) that which is one”; 1. 164. 46, 
and as such the predicate is indifferently adjective or noun 
** people proclaim (call) him (tam... janidihus) one well-endowed- 
with-straw,” 1. 74 5; ‘*soma-lover they call thee,” 1. 104. 9. 
From this to the predicate is but a step, ‘‘thence born they 
? 


proclaim seer Vas.” (they say seer Vas. was born thence), 


tato jitam rsim ahur Vasistham, 7. 33. 13 (just like ‘they pro- 
claim, him seer.”’) 

The predicate with vac also (as with ah) may take a supple- 
mentary dative. Thus, not only yasya visvani hastayor aicfr 
vasini ni dvita, ‘in whose hands they proclaim all good things 
surely,” 6. 45. 8; but also devé nas. . Anigaso vocati siryaya, 
‘*the god shall proclaim us sinless to the sun,” 1. 123.3 (as 
with pra, pra yé me pitaram . . rudram vocanta, ‘‘ proclaimed 
to me Rudra as father,” 5. 52. 16)*; perhaps also in 8. 59. 5, 
divocima satyam tvesabhyim mahimanam indriyim, ‘ we pro- 
claimed as true (?) to the two mighty ones Indric greatness”; 
ef. rtm diyé tad avocam prthivya abhisravaya prathamam 
sumedhas, ‘‘as right this I declared to heaven and earth to 
hear first,” 1. 185. 10. 

With vad the predicate is expressed by an iti in AV, 11. 1. 7, 
svarg6 loka iti yath vadanti, ‘‘ which they declare as (say is) 
heaven” (in AV. 6. 61. 2-3, ahaa satyam anrtam yad vadaimi, 


is ** what false I say is true’’). 





1 Other pred. constructions in AV. are like those in RV. : ‘‘ they pro- 
claim thee (to be) seed of the sea,” 9. 1. 2; ‘‘ whom they proclaim as a 
star,” yam ahis taraka . . iti, 5. 17. 4 (and so 11. 6. 7). 

? With pravac also dative but with direct quotation (of what is pro- 
claimed) following, pra na vocath cikitise janaya ma gam. . vadhista, 
‘*T proclaim to the thoughtfu! man ‘ do not kill a cow,’” 8. 101. 15. 
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With bri the predicate occurs in 1. 161. 13, ‘‘the goat 
declared the dog an awakener,” svinam basté bodhayitaram 
abravit.' The statement in 1. 23. 20 =10. 9. 6, apsfi me s6mo 
abravid antar visvani bhesaja, ‘‘Soma told me all medicines 
(are) in water,” shows again the personal dative after the accusa- 
tive used as predicate (followed by agnim ca visvasambhuvam, 
‘Sand Agni (is) healing to all”). 

(1): When a thing is said toa person the person stands in 
the dative, pitré . . ueyate vacas, ‘‘to the father is said the 


9 


word,” 1. 114. 6. ‘The meaning ‘‘declare” appears in yoé. . 
svapne bhayam bhirave mahyam aha, ‘‘if (a friend) has 
declared (spoken a word of) fear® to me the fearful,” 2. 28. 10; 
disa aha viprechaté, ‘*he declared to (me) asking the direc- 


> as with 


tions,” 9. 70. 9; and this may be rendered by ‘‘ say,’ 
the impersonal object. Examples are numerous: ayam me . 

tad aha, ‘‘this one has declared (or said) it to me,” 10. 27. 18; 
tad . . mahyvam ahus, ‘‘ they said it to me,” 1. 24. 12; saminam 
in me kavayas cid dhur, ‘‘the same thing said even the seers to 
me” (the words said follow without iti), 7. 86.3. With pra-ah 
the construction is the same, 4. 19. 10 (4dhi-ah is ‘‘ bless,” RV. 
10. 173. 3; AV. 1. 16. 2, with dat.), pra te pirvani karanani . 

iha vidise, though Delbriick, SF. 5. 141, appears to recognize 
this construction only for the prose literature (‘‘in P ist der 
Dativ bei pra-ah belegt.”)* So with pra-vac, ‘proclaim i 
(=‘‘teach”), dgni mahyam pré ’d u vocan manisam, ‘¢ Agni pro- 


claimed to me (taught me) wisdom,” 4. 5. 3; also in a meaning 





1 With 8. 77. 2, Ad im gavasy Abravid durnavabham (after the question, 
‘‘who are strong and famous?”) ‘‘ then truly she proclaimed Aurnava- 
bha,” compare the parallel, 8. 45. 5, prati tva . . vadat (words quoted, 
no iti); but it is wrong to assume for 77. 2 ‘* addressed him,” or a predi- 
cate, still less a double acc. pers. thing. As in 1, 144. 3, adim bhago na 
havyas, im is a mere particle and the words are to be translated as 
above. 

Cf. the epic abhaya vak. ‘ fearless word,” i. e. word of encourage- 
ment. 

’ The combination prati-ah takes acc. of person in RV. 8. 96. 19, 
prati’'d anyam dhus, ‘‘said (what precedes) to each other” (as in Up.): 
of thing in AV. 18. 2. 37, praty etad dha, “said this”; pratibri 
‘* respond ” (to, dat.), 4. 3. 8 (with ace. 1. 161.3). The dative occurs after 
prativac in RV. 8. 100. 5, manag cin me hrda a praty avocat, “ my mind 
said to my heart” (cf. tad ayarh kéto hrda a vi caste, 1. 24. 12). 
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equivalent to ‘‘betray” and ‘‘appoint,” 7. 1. 22 and 8. 27. 10 
(sei/. us to ill and good, respectively). So, too, pra-brii in AV. 
is declare = betray, i. e. ‘‘tell on,” AV. 5. 22. 8, ete.; but in 
RV. pra-brii is ‘‘ proclaim” (to, dat.), 4. 42. 7; and ‘* bless” or 
‘* praise” (‘speak for”), 1. 161. 12, yah prabravit pré tasma 





abravitana. On pravae with loc., see below. 

Outside of compounds, vac itself is construed regularly with 
an ace, and dat., ‘‘we called (said) obeisance,” avocima namas 
5. 73. 10, ‘*we (called) said a word to Agni,” avocima. . 
agnaye vacas, 1. 78. 5; ‘* we said a word to the seer,” avocima 
kavaye vacas, 5. 1. 12; and so yad vam. . ucatham avocan, 1. 
182. 8; kad rudraya vocéma, 1. 43. 1. The ace. is etymological 
(cognate, vac vacas) or not, eta te agna ucathani .. davocima, 


’oniye/ aré asmé ca srnvaté, ‘let us 


4, 2. 20; mantram vocema ’gnay 
call (say) a prayer to Agni who listens to us even afar,” 1. 74. 
1; imam sv asmai hrda a sfitastam mantram vocema, 2. 35. 2; 
tad divé . . vocam, 1. 129. 3; namo divé vocam, 1. 136. 6; avo- 
cima namo asmaii, 1. 114. 11; sustutim .. vocéyam asmai. . 
srnotu nas, 10. 91. 13; voeés (declare) tan nas .. yat te asmé, 
I. 365. &. 

Instead of a dative stands a personal locative, tabhyam . 
hivacand. . asafisisam, 4. 3. 16; avocima nivacanany asmin, 1. 
18%. 8; pra rimé vocam (se. tat), 10. 93. 14. Doubtful is the 
locative in 5, 61. 18 (iti preceding), uta me vocatad iti sutasome 
rathavitdu nad kamo apa veti me. The impersonal locative gives 
the subject of the conversation, generally a dispute (as later 
with samivad, vivad) vi..apsf.. avocanta, ‘‘disputed about 


99 ‘ . * ss , , - @ , 
water,” 6. 31. 1; tvam hy anga varuna bravisi pinarmaghesv 
avadyani bhari, ‘‘speakest many reproaches about Indian giv- 
ers,” AV. 5. 11. 7.’ Compare the use of the locative with 


‘ - 9 


upailabh in Ch. Up. 2. 22. 3, tam,yadi svaresii ’pailabheta, ‘‘if one 





* The construction of vac in AV. is asin RV. without object or with 
object, ‘‘ declare birth of gods,” AV, 2. 28. 2; 4. 1.3; with acc. and loc. 
where (pred.) ib. 13. 1. 14; ‘* what you say untrue,” ib. 1. 10. 3; ** speak 
truth,” ib. 4. 9. 7; obj. with iti, varuné "te yad iicima, “if we said 
‘O Varuna,’” ib. 7. 83. 2;so 5. 17. 3; predicate, ma ma vocann aradha- 
sam, ‘‘ declare me ungenerous,” ib. 5. 11. 8 (18. 1. 36 = RV.): with dative, 
asmai vapiinsy avocaima, ib. 5. 1. 9. In composition, pravac, AV. 7. 2. 
1; 2. 1. 2(=RYV. acc. dat.): adhivac (as in RV.) is ‘‘ advocate,” ‘‘ speak 
for us,” AV. 6 7. 2; no dat. with ttipavac, 5. 8. 6, nirvac, 9. 8. 10 (abl.). 
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should take him up in regard to his vowels” (reproach him for 
his execrable pronunciation). 

With vad, which as yet has no pers. ace., ‘‘speak to” 
may be expressed by dative (with acc.) or by acha with ace. ; 
the latter is 8. 21. 6; 10. 141. 1; with prati, a (abhi- vad does 
not occur in RV., but in AV. 9. 6. 4, as ‘* greet”; in the epic, 
vada mim and vada mim abhi are equivalents and equal to Vedic 
prati vad; with sam, the instr. ‘‘self”). ‘* Speak about” (later 
Sk. acc.) is expressed by loc. (see the last paragraph), 10. 109. 
1 and 4, te ‘vadan prathama brahmakilbisé . . deva etasyam 
avadanta parve (AV. 5. 17. 1). The dative, always with aceu- 
sative, has the force of prati in prati tvai.. vadat, ‘‘ said to 
thee,” 8. 45. 5 (with address following). Thus, sraddhivam te 
vadimi, ‘‘I say a plausible thing to you,” 10. 125. 4; n6 ’pas- 
pijam vah pitaro vadimi, ‘‘I say no jest to you,” 10, 88. 18; 
gravabhyo vacath vadata, ‘‘say a word to the stones,” 10. 94. 1; 


> 


, 


ésthiv iva madhy fsné vadanta, ‘‘ like lips speaking honey to 
the mouth,” 2. 39. 6. The compounds do not add much to the 
sense, nas. . bhadram dvada, ‘‘hither-speak good to us,” 2. 43. 
2; adhaspadan me fid vadata, 10. 166. 5 (2). To these datives 
AV. vad adds ‘‘speak discord to the foe,” 5. 21. 3; ‘‘let the 
wife speak a sweet word to the husband,” 3. 30. 2; ‘Sone to the 
other speaking what is agreeable,” anyé anyasmai valgf vadan- 
tas, 3. 30. 5' (besides the same without dat., ‘‘I speak a sweet 
word” and ‘* speak discord,” with ‘‘ foe” in loc. instead of dat.). 
In AV. pravad takes ace, dat., 4. 24. 3, yasmai gravinah pra- 
vadanti nrmnam (RV. 10. 94. 1 comes near to this). The 
dative after vad is also used in AV. as a final, ‘‘ speak unto 
not-giving,” adfiniya (so with fid-vad, AV. 5. 20. 11). 

The common construction with bri is ace, dat., tad vo deva 
abruvan, ‘‘the gods said this to you,” 1. 161. 2; id vim bra- 
vima satyany uktha, 6. 67. 10; indraya nanim arcata/ukthani 
ca bravitana 1. 84. 5; namas te bravima, 2. 28. 8; bravani te 
giras, 6. 16. 16; bravimi te vacas, 1. 84. 19; kah svit tad adya 
no brayat, 10. 135. 5 (the doubtful forms belong here as datives). 
So in AV., rtf no brita, 8. 9. 17; gharmam no brita, 4. 11. 


’ 


5 (pra, 5. 11. 6). The compound vi-bri, ‘* teach,” is used in 





‘In RV. 10. 62. 4, vadati valgii vo grhé, the vas probably goes with 
grhe, 
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the same way, vy abravid vayfind martyebhyas, ‘‘ taught to mor- 
tals wonderful things,” 1. 145. 5, as in pra-bri, ‘‘ proclaim,” 1. 
161. 12, ete. 

(ec): The personal dative without accusative does not differ 
from that with the aceusative. Thus as we have ‘‘ he declared 
(fihus) to me asking the directions” (above, p. 381), so we have 
‘*they declared (said) to me,” té ma dhus, with the words said 
following (without iti), 5. 30. 2 and 5. 53. 3. As we have 
‘* declare that to us,” vocés tan nas (above, p. 382) so we have 
uvaca me varunas, ‘“‘ Varuna declared to me,” with words fol- 
lowing (without iti), 7. 87. 4. As we have ‘‘ who will say that 
to us,” tadno briiyat (above, p. 383), so we have srnvaté te 
bravimi, ‘‘I say to you,” 10. 18. 1, what is said following 
(without iti). There is no essential difference between the verb 
with and without a direct object. So ‘*how ” and ‘* what” (i. 
e. without or with an obj, ace.) occur indifferently with bri: 
katha mahé rudriyaya bravama, kad rayé cikitfise bhigiya, 
‘‘how shall Ispeak to . . what shall I say to,” 5. 41. 11; 
katha mitraya . . . bravah kad aryamné, 4. 3.5; yad . . bra- 
vas . . mitraya . . satyam, 7. 60. 1. Again in 1. 139. 7%, 
devébhyo bravasi is ‘‘ thou shalt say to the gods,” with what is 
said following (without iti). In 9. 82. 4, srnuhi bravimi te, 
nothing particular is ‘‘told;” translate, ‘‘listen, I speak to 
thee.” So bravad yatha . . sudase, ‘‘that he say to Sudas” 
(with speech following), 7. 64. 3; yas cikéta sa bravitu nas 
‘¢who comprehends shall say to us,” 5. 65. 1 (that is, say 
‘¢ whose songs the god accepts,” as follows) are parallel to the 
later regular acc. with the words of the remark following, tam 
uvica .. iti, Of course bri also has the meaning of prabra, 
as in 5. 12. 5, rjayaté vrjinani bruvantas, ‘‘ proclaiming evil to 
In AV. ef. 5. 11. 1, katham mahé asuriyvaé ’bravir 
iha, ‘‘how did you speak to the great spirit” (ib. 6, pra and 


the pious.” 


tat), still keeps the dative of address which may be called the 
earlier Vedic type, as opposed to the ace. person (with or 
without ace. of thing said), which is typical of the later style. 
Thus verbs of speaking agree fully with verbs of motion in 
taking dative first and accusative later when meaning ‘‘ speak 


” 


to,” ‘* go to (ward).” 


The force of the dative, moreover, may be measured by its 


interchange with prati and ace., just as with other verbs (as illus- 
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trated in my former paper). Thus prati tvi savast vadat, 
‘* said the mighty one unto thee,” 8. 45. 5 (followed by the speech 
without iti); Atha Sirah prati vim . . vadat, ‘‘ said (spoke) the 
head unto you,” 1. 119. 9; as in 1. 161. 2, tad vodeva abruvan, 
‘* said the gods to you.” 

As between accusatiye and dative used after verbs of speak- 
ing there is then, to sum up, a much greater variety in RV. 
than is found in the Brahmanas. ‘‘ Speak to” is expressed by 
the acc. rarely and in late passages; ‘‘say this to one” by 
double accusatives only as an exception. The usual construc- 
tion is acc. of thing and dative of person or dative of person 
alone, with the words said given directly (with ox without iti). 
This agrees with the radical meaning of the words; vad is 
‘* sound” (clamo, clamor), and so is used regularly of musical 
instruments (cf. bhan ‘‘sound,” bhan, ‘‘speak”), the latest 
verb to take the acc. of person; vac is ‘‘ call, name,” connected 
with vox, voco; bri (mri), murmur (cf. rap, lap, ‘‘ whisper,”’ 
‘¢ talk,” loquor), ‘‘sound,” ‘‘speak” to, with dative; ah is 
‘*declaro” (ahan, the ‘‘clear,” day; aha, ‘‘ clearly”), just as 
> with dat., and 


acaks, ‘‘explain” (make visible) becomes “ say’ 
at last takes ace. of address (cf. dico, ‘‘ point out,” indicate ; dis 
‘* point, show,” like a verb of speaking in RV. 10. 92. 9, 
st6mam vo ady4 rudraya . , namasi didistana, ‘‘ with obeisance 
show [declare] your praise to Rudra”; and Adistam bhavati, ‘*‘ is 
pointed out,” ‘* taught,” Ch. Up. 3. 18. 1). So bha, ‘‘ appear,” 
is connected with bhias, ‘‘ speak,” first in Brah. 

That a word used of any sort of noise should be used also of 
speech is not unparalleled (SB. 10. 6. 5. 4). Thus in 10. 33. 
1, duhsasur agid iti ghdésa sit, ‘‘‘ the evil one has come,’ so 
was the sound” (=report). Cf. bhan (later with prati) in 
4. 18. 6, 7. AV.-‘appears to have sans in the epic sense of 
‘*tell” (Saiisa me, ‘* tell me,” Sk.) in 6. 45. 1, kim asastani 
Sansasi, ‘‘why do you tell untold things ?’’ Sk. sabditam is 





‘*named,” 

(f): A few cases remain where (speak) ‘‘about” has been 
given as the meaning with acc. In AV. 12. 4. 22 and 42, tim 
abravit is thus rendered. But here, as elsewhere, ‘‘ about” is 


. 


only idiomatic English for the original ‘‘ declared or proclaimed 





1 Perhaps only “ recite.” Cf. RV. 4. 3.3. devaya Sastim . . sansa (4. 16. 
2, sansaty uktham); Taitt. Up. 1. 8. 1. om som iti Sastrani Sahsanti. 
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her,” the explanatory words following; without iti in 22, but in 


42, tam abravin narada esi vasanim vasatamé ’ti, ‘* Narada pro- 


. 


claimed her with the words ‘she is of cows the cowest.’” So 
in AV. 8. 10. 9, tari devamanusyaé abruvann iyain eva tad veda 
yad ubhaya upajivema . . iti, ‘‘gods and men proclaimed her 


with the words ‘she alone knows,’ ” 


etc. The only case where 
the object is not a whole person to be exploited by a phrase is 
AV. 9. 4. 12, asthivantiv abravin mitré mamai taf kévalav iti, 
‘* Mitra proclaimed his knees with the words ‘these (are) 


999 


wholly mine. Of course these are the same as in RV. 4. 38. 
9, utai "nam fhuh samithé viyantah para dadhikra asarat 
sahasrais, ‘‘ they proclaim him (with the words) ‘he has won.’” 
In AV. 18. 4. 49, yad vim abhibha Atro ’efis, ‘‘ what the 
portents (?) declared you (are),” instead of ‘‘ said about you ” is 
at least probable. Cf. ‘‘ spoken the Jew” 
Ivanhoe, ch. 39. 


The same thing holds in regard to the Brahmanic ace. 


(=described), 


‘fabout,” as in SB. 10. 3. 5. 15, ya enam nirbruvantam briiyéad 
aniruktiim devatiih niravocat . . iti, ‘‘if one should proclaim 


’ etc.; 8. 1. 3. 5; ib. 6. 


him speaking distinctly with the words,’ 
1. 16, tam aha (briyat). 
The effect of a ‘‘Greek accusative” is produced by this 


‘‘about ” rendering after verbs of speaking. Thus tad dhus, 
‘6 


©. 


as to this, they say” (literally ‘‘they say this” or as adv, 
‘*so they say”). But inthe Braihmanas this becomes stereo- 
typed and we have (as in the Upanisads) tad esa sloko bhavati, 
‘*as to this (so) there is a verse,” SB. 10. 5. 4. 16, etc. So 
without any. verb, tad esa slokas, Ch. 3. 11. 1, ete.; ef. vathai 
vii tad, ‘‘as to this,” AB. 7%. 25; even, Mait. Up. 6. 10, 
athendriyarthin paiea sviduni bhavanti, ‘‘ the five (organs of 
sense) arise as to the objects.of sense (ace.) in experiencing 


5 


sweetness,” unless bhi here (as in the epic) governs the acc., 
‘*¢ome to.” 

Contrasting sharply with the variety of the Rig Veda but, 
as shown above, continuing the later lines of the Atharva, the 
Braihmanas present the uniform type (tarh ho ’vaca; tin ho ’vica, 
SB. 10. 5. 5. 1; 6. 1. 10, tath no brihi, SB. 10. 6. 1. 3; Ait. Br. 
7. 28; agnim abravit, SB. 9. 2. 3. 49), which has given Delbriick 
the basis of his too sweeping rule to the effect that the regular 
Vedic construction is acc. of the person addressed (dative only 
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with acec.; ‘tell someone something,” ete. SF. 5. 141). This 
is Brahmanic. So in SB. 10. 3. 4. 3, atha vai no bhavan 
vaksyati, ‘‘ you will tell us” (se. it); 10. 4. 3. 7, tebhyo vii 
nas tvam eva tad brihi yathaé, ‘‘do thou declare this to us, such 
as we are, how,” ete. Usually (vae or) bri is the word for 
‘Saddress,” not ah, though the latter occurs, aha viyum, ‘‘ spoke 
to wind,” SB. 10. 3. 5.14. In SB. books 8 and 9, aha (aihus) are 
used only in the sense proclaimed (‘* spoke about’), but abravit 
(abruvan) fourteen times as ‘‘ address ” (only once as ‘* about ”’) ; 
uvica only once as ‘* addressed,” 9. 5. 1. 64 (yet four times in 
the book 10); fcaks (tan me), 11. 6. 1. 2 occurs first in Br. 
(then used later, as in Ch. 2. 1. 1). Here pratisru, ‘‘ answer,” 
takes either ace., 11. 4. 1. 3 (ef. Ch. 4. 5. 1), or dat., 1. 4. 1. 
10. RV. has mantray; imantray, ‘ speak to,” SB. 11. 8. 4. 1, 
takes acc. as in Up. (below). The Br. shows also a new use of 
adhi, ‘‘teach” (instead of ‘‘learn”), ‘* declare,” adhihi bhos 
tam agnim, ‘‘ teach that Agni, boss,” 10. 3. 3. 5 (ef. Ch. 7. 1. 
1).' In pratijna (AV. 19. 4. 4, with vicam, ‘‘approve the 
word’), med, as ‘‘answer,” there is also a new use, SB. 2. 5. 2. 
20; Ch. 4. 1. 8 (later act. as ‘‘assert”). This field has, been 
so thoroughly worked over and is so uniform (Liebich, BB. 
2. 275, says that in AB. brii and its synonyms always have acc. 
of pers. as of thing) that there is little to add to what has 
already been said, except to point out the analogy between 
verbs of speaking and other verbs. Exactly as with a verb of 
speaking the direct personal object may take the place of the 
indirect, so with a verb of striking we have the personal acc. 
or the personal dative, and in both cases a personal genitive 
may sometimes (see below) take the place of the other two 
cases. Thus we have ‘‘shoot at” with dative or objective 
genitive, beginning with a combination of accusative and dative, 
‘*shoot a dart (acc.) at a person” (dat.), 1. 103. 3, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, at a person’s body, e. g. AV. 6. 90. 
1, yar te rudr4 fsum asyad 4iigebhyo hfdayaya ca, ‘the dart 
which Rudra shot at thee (thy) limbs and heart”; AV. 4. 6. 4, 





1 With the radical idea of adhi ‘‘ learn,” ‘‘ go over,” cf. Ch. 7. 1. 3, 
adhiga as ‘‘ study” (like later adhigam) used for the first time. Com- 
pounds vyahar, abhi’, and udahar, ‘‘cite, say,” occur thus first in 
Brah. (see Up., below). Vijfia, know, teach, becomes in caus. ‘‘ad- 


dress.” 
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yas ta asyat .. nfravocam ahim visim, ‘*I have exorcised 
(nirvac) the poison (from the dart of him) who shot at thee.” 
So one may curse a person (acc., normal use) or perhaps curse 
at (dlat.) a person, yad dudréhitha sepisé striyai, ‘if thou hast 
harmed or cursed at a woman.” Yet as ‘‘ curse” regularly 
takes the acc., the dative idea may here be suggested primarily 
by druh, ‘‘ injure,” which takes dative (and later, ace., loc., or 
gen,)' 

The double accusative is now fully recognized, mai ’tad 
britha, ‘‘ you say this to me” (followed by what is said), SB. 
2. 2. 2. 20, as is the dative after a verb of speaking (‘‘ bid”), 
‘* bid (the horse to) come,” etavai briiyat, ete. 


5. The Dative in the Upanishads. 

The dative of place, though not yet so common as in the epic, 
is well established. In my former paper, I have already cited 
BA. 4. 3. 19, ‘*the bird bears itself to its nest,” sallayaydi ’va 
dhriyate, which is filled out with eviyam purusa etasma antiya 
dhivati, ‘‘ hastens to that state,” as ib. 16, 4 dravati buddhan- 
tiya. That the first case was felt as a place dative may be seen 
from the fact that the sentence is imitated in a later Up. with 
the ace., viz. Brahma, 1, yaiti svam dlavam. To these may be 
added the similar ‘‘ comes to” of Ch. 4. 1. 4 (sam-i with dat. = 
abhi-sam-i with acc.) and a case of the antithetical dative and 
ablative, BA. 4. 4, 6, tasmal lokat punar eti asmai lokaya kar- 
manas, ‘from that world (abl.) he goes back to this world 
(dat.) of action.” Cf. SB. 12. 5. 2. 15, ‘* may this (son) here 
be born out of thee, unto heaven,” ayam tvad adhi jayatim asiu 
svargiya lokfiya (on jan ‘‘ get to” see my former paper). In 
BAU. 6. 2. 13-14, yadi mriyate/athii ’nam agnaye haranti 
means ‘* when he dies then they. bring him to the fire,” a passage 


which marks the (Up. ‘az. Aey.) word distam as later in the par- 





'In the middle voice, ‘‘ curse,” sap, takes regularly a dative of one 
to whom one is under a curse, literally, e. g., ‘‘I have cursed myself to 
him” just like ‘‘ promised him.” In citing the curse-word it is used 
like a verb of speaking *‘ if we swear with the word” (iti), etc. In the 
sense ‘‘ beseech,” obsecro, the acc. pers. with the middle is regular, 
though in the epic the dative may take its place (unless the te in epic 
Sape te is acc., as is very likely). 
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allel of Ch. 5. 9. 2, tam pretam [distam| ito ‘gnaya eva haranti.’ 
With compounds there is the usual number of cases, karmabhyah 
pratidhiyate, ‘‘established unto deeds,” Ait. 2. 4; tabhyo gim 
inayat, ‘led a cow to them,” 1. 2. 2; but also tasmai trnath 
nidadhau, ‘‘laid him down a straw,” Kena 19; santatyai (nour- 
ishes self), ‘* for continuity ” (of worlds), Ait. 2. 3; asambhediya, 
‘*to keep apart ” (with genit.), Ch. 8. 4. 1; na tam iha darsaniya 


5 


labhate, ‘‘ gets to see him,” ‘‘him to see,” ib. 3. 1; darsanaiya 
caksus, ‘* the eye is to see,” ib. 12. 4; dat. poss. ib. 4. 3. 6, yas- 
maiivaietadannam; BA. 1.2.1, bhavati. As for dat. and ace., 
since ‘* hasten (to) does not mark the goal, we have dat. antfiya 
(above) but antath gacchati, (ace.) when the goal is reached, 
BAU. 4. 1. 5 (4. 4. 3); and locative when an entrance into a 
person is meant, gacchanty asmin ‘*go into him,” opposed to 
abl. Agacchanti (asmat) ‘‘ come out of him,” Mait. 6. 7. Compare 
‘‘oo” with dat. pers. tasmé enad gamayimas, ‘‘ we make this go 
to him,” AV. 16. 6.4 (‘‘carry away to,” dat. pers., ib. 3, 7, 11). 


66 ’ 


The dat. in Brahma 1, svapniya gacchati is not ‘‘ goes to sleep’ 
but ‘* goes toward (the state of deep) sleep,” as may be seen by 
the accompanying simile (of the creeping thing). In Sannyasa 
1, aranye (loc.) gatvai is equivalent to an acce., ‘‘ going to the 
wood” (not ‘going about in the wood,”) as in 2, vanaih gac- 
chati. The same locative occurs in Pinda 2, dehe gate paneasu, 
though here it is rather ‘among.’ ‘To ** prepare for,” aparasmai 
dhirayasva, ‘‘prepare-yourself for another (question),” BAU. 


» 


3. 8. 5, has one of the construction of yogya ‘‘ fitted for,” 


which 
takes either the dat. (or loc. or gen.) in nominal form (or inf.) 
in epic Sk. Cf. dhar above, p. 370, note 3. 

In BAU. 5. 12. 1, the dative is used after ‘*do good” (to), 
in the collocation kim svid evai’ varmviduse sidhu kuryam, kim 
eva’ sma asidhu kuryim, i. e. ‘tis there any good I could do one 


(dat.) who has this knowledge, or any evil I could do him 





1 That distam anyway means the place is improbable. The dative fol- 
lows ‘‘ yield,” tasmai vijihite, ‘‘ makes way to him,” BA. 5. 10.1; ‘‘able 
(to),” saknoti grahanaya, ‘‘ able to grasp,” ib. 4. 5. 8: and in 6, 1. 7 inter- 
changes with the locative of the subject of dispute. ahath sreyase (S. 
dat.) vivadamanas, as against Ch. 5. 1. 6, loc. Instead of a place as 
object in 6. 2. 4, Ajagima yatra Jaibaler asa, ‘‘ he went where Jaibal’s 
(house) was.” With vas ‘‘live,” the personal loc. is ** live with him,” 
the dat. is ‘‘ lived to” (served), Ch. 4. 2. 5, asma uvasa. 
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(dat.)¥” The dative is here like that in Kaus. 2. 7. (5), yad 
ahoratrabhyaim pipam karoti, ‘‘ what evil he does to day ‘and 
night.” Compare the analogous construction, tasmai . . arhim 
cakara, ‘She did him honor,” Ch. 5, 3. 6; asma arghyam cakara, 
BA. 6. 2. 4; triny itmane ‘kuruta, ‘* three for himself he made,” 
BA. 1.5. 1 and 3; namo vaya brahmisthiya kurmas, BA. 3. 1. 
2; yajamanasya’ ‘tmavide ‘ vadinanam karoti, Mait. 6. 333 pitr- 
bhyah sraddhatarpanam krtva, Sannyésa 1. The locative is not 
used (Git# 18. 68, bhaktim mayi parim krtva, the locative is 
after ‘‘faith”’). 

After kar the genitive instead of the dative may be thought 
to be possessive rather than objective: BA. 6. 1. 13, tasyo me 
bali kuruta, ‘‘ make oblation of (to) me as such (ef. just below, 
tasyo me kim annan); ib. 6. 4. 26, asya nama karoti; Katha, 1. 
7, tasya Sintim kurvanti. In ayatanama nah prajanihi, Ait. 1. 
2. 1; abhayam krnuhi visvato nas, Mahanar. 20. 2, and tato no 
abhayam krdhi, ib. 4, svasti no maghava karotu, ib. 11; etau 
me bahudhi prajah karisyatas, Pras. 1. 4, the dative idea 
seems to interchange with the (poss.) genit. But the last two 
examples are certainly datives and probably the nas cases, 
because this verb has been so long used in purely dative con- 
struction. Thus in RV. there is little doubt that nas (kar) is 
usually dative, where asmabhyam, etc., interchanges. Cf. RY. 
krdhi varivas with nas or asmabhyam; krdhi urfi nas or sardhaya ; 
bhigam nas or ratnam yajaminiya krdhi; svasti no krdhi or 
svastim asme karati; sam (kar) with nas or dat.; sugam (kar) 
with nas or grnaté; akar te or tibhyam brahma, ete. That is, 
the doubtful form is by analogy syntactically dative. In AV. 
7. 113. 1, yatha krtadvista ’so ‘masmai, ‘that you may be hav- 
ing-done-what-is-hated-to-him ” (?), the dat. seems to be of the 
same sort. 

Instead of dative or genitive, Ramop. 30 = 4.3 (p. 501, 
Anandas. text) has stutim cakrus ca jagatah patim, ‘they 
praise-did (i. e. praised) the lord of the world,” a periphrasis 
like a periph. pf., or ‘‘name-did” (with two ace. RV. 10. 49. 
2, ** they name-did me Indra”), or namaskuryat pitrn, Manu 3. 


217. Namaskar itself takes dative or acc., tasmai namaskrtva, 





' On the form of question, cf. RV. 7. 55. 3, kim asman duchunayase; 
Taitt. 2.0. 1, kim aharh sédhu na ’karavam kimaham papam akaravam ; 
Katha 1. 5, kith svid Yamasya kartavyam. 
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Mait, 6. 29 ff.; 7. 10; namaskrtya bhagavantam, Vasud. 1; 
the latter being later, mizh namaskuru, Gita 9. 34; in loc. only 
epic; in disjunct. form only with dative, a (late) RV. use, 10. 
34. 8; 68.12; 85, 17. Either verb or noun (=verb) might have 
produced the dative. 

The accusative (= ‘‘do to”) is found only in Siras 3, kim 
ninam asmin krnavat aratis, but this is RV. 8. 48. 3; ef. kim 
tvaih cakara, ‘‘ what does he to thee,” RV. 10. 86. 3; kim ma 
karan, ‘‘what do to me,” RV. 5. 30.9; 5. 2. 3; and so kim 
mi nindanti, ‘‘what blame they me,” RV. 10. 48. 7. With 
‘‘wrong” ‘‘sin,” ete. the (double) accusative interchanges 
with locative: yés . . tvam agansi krnévat, RV. 7. 88. 6; 
devan agas, 1. 185. 8; martin énas . . yah karéti 7. 18. 18 
(‘‘do the gods a wrong,” etc., double acc.); but locative of 
person in 10. 79. 6, kim devésu tyaja énas vakartha’gne; and 
so loc. in 4. 54. 3, dcitti yac cakrma dafvye jane (‘‘ what sin 
commit upon the gods”). Doubtful is RV. 10. 29. 4, kad u 
dyumnam indra tvavato ntn kaya dhiya karase kan no agan (ef. 
sumnam fyaksantas tvavato ntn, 2. 20. 1). The kim sentence 
also introduces a dat. (= serve), as in 3. 53. 14, kith te krnvanti, 
so 2. 29. 3. To ‘‘do for” (without obj. acc.), perhaps in 8. 
46. 25, where vay4in hi te cakrma bhiri divane may mean ‘ we 
have done much for thee that thou mayst give,” or ‘‘done for 
thee that thou mayst give much,” or perhaps bhiri belongs 
with both elauses. This is the later kith te karavani or karomi, 
whereas in tava priyam kartum and priyam kin cin mayi kartum - 
the case of the pronoun depends on the adjective ‘‘ to do what is 
liked of me” (dear to me). 

In construing manas kar, ‘‘make up your mind (to)” ‘set 
your mind (on)” with dat. or loc., the Up. is on a par with 
other Sk. literature; no examples are needed. As with tapas 
(above), so in Ch. 6. 16. 1, parasum asméi tapata, ‘‘ heat him 
an axe.” 

With bhi (as with dai) the dative yields to the genitive, 
bhavati ha ’sya svam, ‘‘the property becomes his,” BA. 1. 3. 
25 (possess. in nima yad asya bhavati, ib. 1. 4.1). The dative * 
of price is represented, with an inversion, by a locative of that 
for which something is given (nimittasaptami): sahasram 


etasyam vaci dadmas, ‘‘ we give a thousand for (on account of) 
this speech,” BAU. 2. 1. 1; Kaus. 4. 1. 
VOL. XXVIII. 26 
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With verbs of hearing the construction is genitive (regularly) 
or ablative (Ch. 7%. 1. 3) of the person (cf. Ch. 4. 9. 3, Srutaz 
hy eva me bhagavaddrsebhyas, ‘‘I have heard from men like 
you”). But in Ch. 7. 5, 2, tasmai evo ’ta Susriisante, there is a 
reversion to the old dative, ‘‘they desire to listen to him.” 
In the same work, 7. 24. 1, anyac chrnoti, and 7. 13. 1, nai ’va 
te kara cana sruyus, ‘‘ hears another (thing),” and ‘* would not 
hear another (person),” the accusative of the object heard is 
used whether impersonal or personal (the Comm, supplies sabdam 


‘any sound,” in the last example). 


6. Verbs of Speaking in the Upanishads. 

The usage of the Upanishads embraces inherited types. So 
we find as late as Kanthas, 2 (3), prajapatim abruvan, followed 
by so ‘bravid brahmisthebhyas, ‘‘they addressed Prajap.” 
(ace.), ‘She spoke to them” (dat.). Ordinary usage may be 
illustrated by BA, 2. 1. 1, sa ho ’vica’ jaitasatrum .. brahma te 
bravani ’ti, that is, the usual preterite is uvaca, the usual con- 
struction an accusative of the person addressed, but a dative of 
person if there is also an accusative of the impersonal object, 
‘‘addressed him (ace.) ‘I will tell thee (dat.) brahma’” (ace.). 
Neither second or third sg., nor second or third pl. of the pres. 
act. of bri are used; instead of which are found aittha, adha, —, 
ahus; brite occurs in Brahma 1, and bravima, briitam occurs 
only with pra-. For uvica are used abravit, avocat, avadat, 


' The middle 


but not often (Aha not uncommon as preterite). 
of bri is kept as such in the old Up., ‘‘call oneself,” Jabalo 
bravithis, ‘‘ call thyself J.,” Ch. 4. 4. 2; bravita and avocathas, 
ib. 5. 3. 4; brahmistho bravita, BA. 3. 1. 2. In Kaus. 2. 3, 
artham bruvita, ‘‘ mention the thing,” should be briiyat (v. 1.). 
The active voice is used in the same (med.) way in the epic, 
Mbh, 4. 19. 2, and perhaps this may be recognized in BA. 4. 1. 2, 
yatha mitrman briiydt, ‘‘as one might say he had a mother”; 
in Mait. 7. 8, ity evam bruvanas follows a description! As in 
English, ‘‘say” is equal to ‘‘mean”; so n& *ham bravimi, ‘‘ I 
don’t mean” (that), without object, Ch. 7. 24. 2 (followed by 
iti ho’ vaca); also BA. 2. 4. 13, na moham bravimi, ‘‘I don’t 
mean bewilderment”; so bhan, e. g. na khu aham mahaibhiam 


a) 





1 Deussen’s ‘‘ sagen kénnte” for (Ch. 5. 11. 5) uvaca, especially in view 
of 1. 10. 6; 4. 1. 5, is improbable. 
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bhanami. ‘‘I don’t mean your honor,” Sak. 3 (cf. Lat. hune 
ais, ‘‘do you mean him”), The construction of verbs of saying 
is shared by those of thinking in the predicate use, janimy 
aham sevadhim ity anityam, ‘‘ what is called treasure I know 
is transient,” Kath. 2. 10; sadma (tam) manye, ‘‘I regard him 
as a seat (of wisdom),” ib. 2.13; 6.11. But the subject-object 
is acc., hatas cen manyate hatam (sc. itminam; BG. 2. 19, 
enam), ib. 2. 19; as well as nom., svayam dhiraih pandita (v. 1. 
°am) manyamanis, ib. 2. 5; Mund. 1. 2. 8; amum lokam jes- 
yanto manyante, Ch. 8. 8. 5. 

Before taking up the regular words of speaking, a few equiva- 
lents may be mentioned. Common as is udahar in later Sk. 
(ahar as ‘*speak” and, with ‘‘answer,” ‘‘ bring out a reply,” 
is epic; in Up. only as ‘‘ bring [to],” or ‘‘ take to,” Ch. 1. 2. 1, 
udgitham), it is comparatively rare here, followed by the regular 
dat. acc. as in Ch. 6. 4. 5, (no no ’dya) asrutam udaharisyati, 
‘*cite us (dat.) an unheard of thing.” It occurs only here with 
ind. obj. and in BA, 6. 2. 3, ‘‘ recite” (pratikas) with impers. 
object (AB. 7. 12. 7, ‘‘cite a Brahmana” ); otherwise only in 
Mait. 6. 30 ff., atro’ diharanti, ‘‘here they cite” (vss. ff..with- 
out iti), as iti evar hy aha in 26 introduces the same stanza (31) ; 
as ‘fon dit” in Saitra (AGS. 4. 6. 15, ete.). In the epic it even 
takes double ace. (‘‘say a word to”), Another compound of 
the same root vyfiharat (first in Brah. as ‘‘speak”), in BA. 
1. 4. 1. is ‘‘ ejaculate” (anu’, Mait. 6.6). Once or twice in the 
older works (as in Brah.), Ch. 1. 3. 3, abhivyahar (with vac; 
Kaus. 1. 6; Ait. 1. 3. 3, 11); ef. Ch. 8. 12. 4, abhyvyaharaya 
vik; cf. also vyacyat vyakaroti, ‘‘articulates speech,” Ait. 
3. 1; nimaripe (vyakar), Ch. 6. 3. 2; BA. 1. 4. 7, ete. 

The ace. dat. is used (or ace. is to be supplied) with vyaikhya, 
as in BA. 2. 4. 4, vyakhyasyimi te (sc. etad), and so in 4. 5. 3; 
cf. also anuvyikhyaisyami (etat te bhiiyas), Ch. 8. 9. 3 ff.; 
upavyakhyainam, Ch. 1. 1. 1; Mand. 1; pte. as noun, BA. 
2. 4. 10; Mait. 6. 32, (anu-) vyakhyanani, ‘‘comments”’; pra- 
tyakhya in BA. 6. 2. 8, ko hi tvai? vam bruvantam arhati 
pratyakhyatum, ‘‘ who can refuse you.” 

With vi the meaning is dis- (dispute) in vivad,’ and ex- 


explain) in vivac (with dat. 3A. 3. 8. 5; 9. 26; Ch. 5. 1. 6; 
] ’ : ; ; 





1On Ch. 5. 1. 6 and BA. 6. 1. 7, see above, p. 389. For the locative’ 
ef. Katha 1. 29, yasminn idam vicikitsanti, *‘concerning which men 
are here in doubt.” 
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3. 5; so vibra is explain, BA. 3. 4. 2 (absol. with vyaicaks and 
vyapadis), with acc, dat. BA. 4. 5.4. With uktva, ‘‘ saying,” 
and prabrite ‘‘ proclaims” (nima), amantrito is ‘‘ addressed,” 
BA. 1. 4. 1 (2. 1. 15; perph. pf. as in Ch. 4. 4. 1 and Kaus. 
4. 19).' ** Blame” for paripravocan (tvi), Ch. 4. 10. 2, is 
doubtful (in the cpice 12. 132.6, vae alone has this meaning, 
kas tara vi vaktum arhati). As for vac=‘‘ teach,” cf. the use 
after adhihi, ‘‘ teach,” in Ch. 7. 1. 1, ‘‘teach! I will teach (tell) 
you farther,” adhiti... tatastairdhvam vaksyimi. ‘‘ Repeat” 





(learn) is given by anu in anu-ah, ‘‘recite” (BA. 5. 14. 4; ef. 
6. 3. 6),* anu-mantray (Kaus. 2. 15 ‘‘calls after him,” tam) ; 
BA. 6. 4. 5, with mantra; anuvac and anuvad, vedo. . ananiktas, 
‘*not learned,” BA. 1. 4. 15 (5. 2. 3, anuvad ‘‘repeat”); anu- 
brite, ib. 16; yat kizneana ’niktam, ‘‘ whatever one has learned,” 


7 


ib. 1. 5. 17; aniicina, ‘ta learned man,”’ not common,’ BA, 2. 
1; Kaus. 4. 1 (3. 2, anuvad, ‘‘ repeat”); Ch. 6. 1. 2; aniicina- 
tama, BA. 3. 1. 1; prasnam anubrihi, ‘‘ answer the question,” 
Mait. 4. 5 (Veda-anuvacana, BA. 4. 4. 22); aniicya . . anusasti, 
” with 


‘* invite,” 


Taitt. 1. 11. 1. The causative of anuvac, as 
objective dative, anuvicayati somaya, etc., is not found here 
(as in Sitras). The epic admits it with objective genit. and 
Unusual words: kirti is 


99 


acc, ** promise to a person a thing, 
common but unique is the verb kirtayet, Mait. 6. 29, dat. ace. ; 
cf. upfiyanakirti, ‘‘acknowledgment of,” BA. 6. 2. 7. Instead 
of ‘*spoken” we find vig uccarati, ‘‘a voice rises,” BA. 4. 3. 
5; ef. ucciritamatras (Sabdas), Mait. 7. 11. ‘* Talk,” bhasas in 
Kaus. 2. 4, with sam, api vatid va sambhasamanas tisthet, ‘‘ let 
him stand to.windward and converse” (later, epic, with acc.). 
On bhas and lap (Maitri and Ksur. alone have gad) see below. 
The most general word for speak is vad; often used without 
object, e. g. ‘* let the pair speak- first,” agre vadatim, Ch. 1. 8. 
2; ef. vada, ‘‘ speak,” BA. 3. 9. 10 ff. So avadan (AV. dlapan) 
isa dumb man, BA. 4. 1. 2; yathi kadai avadanto vaca, ‘‘ like 





! Otherwise 4 is not used with words of speaking (Ahve, ‘‘ call to one- 
self’); there is no 4vad or avac as in Vedic texts (on dlap, see below). 

2** Some recite the Savitri as an anustubh . . one should recite it as a 
gayatri,” S. anustubham anvahus.. gayatrim eva savitrim anubruyat; 
ib. 6. 4. 14 ff. anubruvita vedam. 

2 Cf. Mbh. 3. 133. 12 and 9. 51. 50. yo‘niicfinah sa no mahan, pendent 
to the proverb na hayaniais, as in 12. 324. 6. 
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the dumb not speaking with the voice,” BA. 6. 1. 8. For this 
reason the combination vadati vaca is regular, and when speech 
is personified she uses vad; compare vacam vadanti and yena vag 
abhyudyate, Kena 1 and 4 (abhivad, ‘‘address,” ib. 17) ;’ vaca 
vadan, Kaus, 2. 14 and 3. 2; yat kalyanam vadati; BA. 1. 3. 2; 
and vadisyimy eva *ham iti vik, ‘‘ said speech, ‘I will speak’,” 
BA. 1. 5. 21. In Ch. 5. 3. 6 = BA. 6. 2. 5, vicam abhasathas, 
and vicam bhasité, BA. 6. 4. 18; yavad bhisate, ‘‘as long as 
he talks,” Kaus, 2. 5; priyam bhasase, BA. 2. 4. 4, there remains 
an old word not elsewhere used (till Gauda 4, 99 and Gita). 
Another rare but old word is lap, used in causative, Ch. 4. 
2. 5, alapayisyathas, ‘‘ make speak”; according to Bes aliip®. 

As a general word of utterance, ‘* pronounce,” however, vac 
is used as in Ch. 2. 22. 5, sarve svari ghosavanto balavanto 
vaktavyas, ‘‘all vowels are to be pronounced voiced and strong.” 
‘** Called” is ucyate, Maitri 2.6. So ‘‘ count” (not gan), yavanto 
nividy ucyante, BA. 3. 9.1; akhydyante (ganasas), BA. 1. 4. 12. 

Perhaps the distinction is best given at this period by vad = 
speak, vac =say. Thus ‘‘said elsewhere,” and ‘‘ said before” 
are anyatrapy uktam, praguktam, Maitri 2. 6; 3. 3; 6. 4 and 
5; and 5. 2. 

Spoken words are indicated by ‘‘ iti” without verb, passim, 
or with vac added, ity uktvai, Ch. 2. 24. 10 ff.: tathe ’ti ha 
yajamana uvaca, ib. 1. 11. 3; sometimes followed by a speech 
ending with another iti, as in Ch, 1. 11. 3, tathe ’ty atha 

iti, ‘* yes (said he), but, ete.,” where the speech is resumed 
and then again marked as ended. So atho khalv ahus, BA. 4. 
4. 5 (4. 3. 14) may register an objection, ‘‘ but they say”; 
yet compare atho ’taipy dhus, iti (and moreover), Ch. 2. 1. 3. 
‘No’ said he, and ‘ yes’ said he, are expressed by ne ’ti ho ’vaca 
and tatha or om ity uvica (mi. . iti ‘‘No!”), BA. 6. 2. 1, 
etc. But a quotation is more often given with a set phrase, as 
in Maitri 2. 2, ity evaia by aha, ‘‘so he (one) says” (and so in 
ff. 4. 3; 4. 6; 6. 1. ff.); ity evai ’tad aha, with ity abravit,’ 





1 But abhivac, abhyuktam, ‘‘ declared,” is used only in a phrase, tad 
etad rea, BA. 4. 4. 23; Kaus. 1. 6, élokena; Mund. 3. 2. 10; Prag. 1. 7. 

? Abravit is gnomic here : asti brahme’ti brahmavidyavid abravid brah- 
madvaram idam ity evai’tad aha yas tapasa ’pahatapapma, ‘‘ Brahma is, 
so says he that possesses brahma-knowledge ; this is the brahma-door, so 
also he says, who is freed from evil through austerity’ (Comm. etad as 
‘this’; but see below). 
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Maitri 4. 4; sa ha sma’ha. . iti, BA. 5. 12. 1; and the for- 
mula iti ha sma ’ha followed by the name of the person quoted, 
Sandilyas, Ch. 3. 14. 4; Kausitakis, Kaus., 2. 1, 6; Paiigya, 2- 
2; Yajiavalkyas, BA. 1. 4. 3 (5. 1. 11). Another phrase is 
introduced by tad dha, as in tad dha sma *ha Pratrdah pitaram 
iti, BA. 5. 12. 1; tad (but S. tad as brahma here) dho 
cus .. iti, BA. 6. 1. 7; with uvaeca, ity ho ’vaca, Ch. 1. 8. 3 ff., 
5. 12. 1; BA. 5. 14. 8; Miaitri, 2. 2; Kena 26; sa ho ’vaca . 
iti, Kaus. 1. 134.3; Ch. 1. 11. 2; 4. 3. 5; 4. 4.45; 4. 10. 3 
and 5; BA. 3. 1. 2; Kath. 1. 4; te ho ’cus, ib. 5; uvaca. . iti 
Ch. 4. 4. 5. 
The plural regularly indicates ‘‘they say” (on dit): tad ahus 
iti, BA. 3. 9. 9 (ity ficaksate, ib.)'; eki-bhavati na vadati 
’ty dhus, BA. 4. 4. 2; tad (ut& py) dhus . . iti (meaning by 
another iti), Ch. 2. 1. 2; 7%. 11.1; (ity) eva tad fhus, Ch. 2. 1. 
2 and 3; tasmad ahus . . iti, ib. 3. 17. 5; with vadanti . . iti. 
Ch. 2. 24. 1, the subject is definite, brahmavadinas; but in Ch, 
6. 4. 5, tad vidvinsa adhus; so Maitri 6. 7; ‘‘some say,” ity eka 
fhus, BA. 5. 12. 1; ity u hai ‘ka ahus, BA. 1. 3. 27 (5. 12. 1); 
1. 5. 15; tad dhai *ka ahus, Kaus. 3. 2; Ch. 6. 2.15 atrai ’ka 
ahus. . iti, Maitri 6. 30. The optative having this indefinite 


’ 


subject is supplied by bri: yas. . briyat . . iti, Ch. 1. 8. 6; 
briiyat .. iti, ‘*let him say,” Ch. 3. 16. 2 ff. 

The construction of these verbs may be arranged as above, 
thus: they take (a) an impersonal acc.; (b) a personal ace. ; 
(a)+(b); (c) a predicate acc.; (d) an impersonal acc. and per- 
sonal dative; (e) a personal dative. Finally the ace. may be 
interpreted as the object, not of address but of discussion (f) 
‘about ” which or whom something is said. 

(a) impers. acc.: kim bravimi, Ch. 6. 7. 2; tad bravitu Ch. 6. 
1. 4; yim eva vaicam abhasathas (tam eva me brihi, ref. above) ; 
satyam vadati, Ch. 7. 17. 1; (artham) vadet, ‘‘ tell the subject,” 
Ch. 5. 11. 6; yad avocam. . iti. . ity eva tad avocam, ‘‘ in say- 
ing this I said (meant) that,” Ch. 3. 15. 5; iti sa yadi’ha. . ity 
evii *tad aha, ‘‘ when he says. . he means,” BA. 1. 3. 28. 

(b) pers. ace.: putram aha . . iti, BA. 1. 5. 17; tath jayo 
*vica . . iti, Ch. 1. 10. 7; 4. 10. 2ff.; tam dha, Kaus. 1. 6; 





! This is found in Ch. 1. 3. 6, etc. ; chiefly old Up.; tam . . indra ity 
acakgate (v. l. indram ity), BA. 4. 2. 2; Ait. 1. 3. 14; yad bhitarh ca.. 
ity acaksate, BA. 3. 8. 3; Taitt. 1. 3. 1, etc.; Kaus. 2. 5 (4) and 15 (10); 
pratyacaks is ‘‘ refuse,” Taitt. 3. 10. 1; Kaus. 2. 1. 
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diksitam ahuh satyam vade ’ti, BA. 3. 9. 23; paSyantam 4hus. . 
iti, BA. 4. 1. 4; vacam (pers.) icus, BA. 1. 3. 2; anyad vadet, 
‘*speak to that other,” BA. 4. 3. 31; iti ha Kausitakih putram 
uvaca, Ch. 1. 5. 2, 4; 1. 8. 3, 6; tam uvieca, sa ha tam uvaca.. 
iti, Ch. 1. 10. 2, 8f%.; 4. 1. 5; 4.1. 7; 4. 4. 4, 53 5. 3. 1; 5. 3. 
4; 6. 7. 3; iti mai bhagavin avoeat, Ch. 1. 11. 4; usually in 
standing phrases, sé hai "nam uviica. . iti, Ch. 4. 4. 2; tam ha 
pito ’vaca.. iti, ib. 6. 1. 1; tam ho ’vaca, Kaus. 1. 3ff.; Kena 
25; tin ho ’vaca . . iti, Ch. 1. 12. 3; 5. 1. 7; 11. 4 and 7; 
Maitri 2. 3; 4. 1, ete.; BA. 3. 1. 2; atha ho ’vica Satyayajiam 

. iti, Ch. 5. 13. 1ff.; taéu ha Prajipatir uvica kim. . iti, Ch. 
8. 7. 3ff.; atha hii nam .. uviaca. . iti. . iti ho ’vieca, ‘‘he 
addressed him and said,” Ch. 1. 11.1. With iti may go tad 
etc. as in tad dhasma ’ha.. pitaram. . iti, BA. 5. 12. 1, where 
the pronoun may be adverbial or bring the clause under (a) + 
(b), below. 

The clause above, téu ha Prajipatir uvica kim, etc., Ch. 8. 
7. 3, implies ‘‘ask,” and this is not a rare connotation, cf. 
aihus in Ch. 8. 6. 4. The accusative also occurs in a good many 
vases after a combination of verbs of speaking and transitive 
(motion) verbs as in Kaus. 4. 1, Ajaitasatrum etyo ’vica. . iti; 
Ch. 1. 12. 2, tam. . upasametyo ’cus . . iti; and so ib. 3; 4. 4. 3; 
5. 1. 7, pitaram etyo ’cus; ib. 12; ef. tam ho ’vici ’nanusisya 
viva kila mé bhagavian abravid anu tv ’Sisam iti, ‘‘ he addressed 
him (saying) ‘ without indeed instructing me spake (addressed ?) 
my lord (saying) I have instructed thee’,” Ch. 5. 3. 4 (see note).’ 

I have been at pains to give the many examples of this con- 
struction with other verbs in order to show its comparative 
rarity with bri. This marks the later epic style sharply from 
that of the Upanisads and is one of the countless minor points 





'This verb anuégas, ‘‘ teach,” Ch. 4. 2. 2, takes dat. and acc. in anu 
ma etam devatam sadhi; obj. acc. in Kena 8 (tad); pers. ace. BA. 1. 5. 
17, etc.; Taitt. 1. 11. 1; Ch. 4. 2. 4; 4. 9. 2, etc. In Maitri 4. 1. anuéadhi 
tvam (asmakam ! soComm.) the words gatir anya na vidyate follow, and 
it is rather harsh to connect asmaékam with this clause ; but see below. 
As there is always elsewhere an obj. pers. or impers. ma& (above) would 
seem to be governed by ananusisya. There is no case of double acc. 
with this verb (as in epic). The meaning teach may also be given by 
adhi-i, as in Taitt. 3. 3. 1. by vijfiapaya, with two acc. (epic gen. as ‘say’ 
to), Ch. 6. 5. 4 (pers. acc. alone in phrase of Kaug. 1. 1, etc.); Kaus. 3.1. ete. 
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always emerging to correct unhistorical bias in regard to the 
age of the epic. 
With the optative, in Ch. 2. 22. 3, satva prativaksyati ty enam 


briiyat; nai vai “nam briiyus pitrha ’ 


si ti, ib. 7. 15. 3 (answers 
to evii nam fahus, ib. 2, ‘say to him”); tam ced briyus . 
iti (‘Sif they should say to him . . ” followed by sa briyat . . 
iti); ib. 7. 15. 4; 8. 1. 1 fff. 

As a preterite, enam abruvan . . iti, Ait. 1. 2. 1; ta abravit, 
Ait. 1. 2. 3 (5, abriitim); athii ’nam abrima . . iti, BA. 3. 3. 
1; so ‘bravit Pataficalam kapyam yajnikans ca . . iti, BA. 3. 
7. 1 (three times); iti rajinam abravit, Maitri 1. 2; prajapatim 
abruvan (tarn ho ’vica), ib. 2. 1 and 3; tam abravit, Katha 1. 
16 (no iti); and combined with a verb of instructing, Ch. 5. 3. 
4 (above). 

These few cases should be compared with the multitude of 
pers. acc. after ah, vac, of the Upanisads and with the regular 
mim, tam, etc. abravit of the epic, where it has become a for- 
mula, It is the more surprising since the preterite of bri: with- 
out pers. ace. is common enough in Up. 

Unique is vad with person. ace. In Ch. 5. 3. 7, yathai ma 
tvam avadas, ‘‘since you have addressed me” (the construc- 
tion belongs to a later period).’ It is not in the BA. 6. 2.8 
parallel, 

In BA. 5. 14. 8, etad dha vai tad Janako Vaideho Budilam 
Agvataragvim uvica (yan nu ho tadgiyatrivid abritha atha 
katham hasti bhito vahasi ti), there is a combination of the 
impersonal and personal accusative which, however, may be no 
more than a combination of the impers. as adv. with the person. 
ace.: **J. spake thus to V.,” or ‘‘this following said J. to V.” 
The Comm. takes tat as tatra, ‘‘in this regard.” Compare the 
usual phrase tad dhai "tad in (d) below. This combination of 
(a) and (b) is common enough later, but rare in the Upanisads. 
In so late a thing as Pinda 1. 1, brahmanam idam abruvan there 
isa parallel to yan math vadasi, Gita 10. 14; but earlier Up. 





1 PW. gives no examples earlier than the epic for vad, ‘‘ address,” 
with pers. acc. ; but see below for a doubtful case in Ch. Of course 
abhivad in this sense is common BA., Ch., Kena, etc. ; also as ‘‘ speak 
about,” abhytide, Ch. 4. 14. 2; samudire, ‘‘spoke among themselves,” 
ib. 4. 10. 4. (see below); vivad, ‘‘ dispute,” locative, Ch. 5. 1. 6, ete. ; 
ati’, ib. 7. 16. 1 (Maitri 4. 5, ativady asi); anu’, Kaus. 3. 2; BA. 5. 2. 3; 
prati®, Katha 1. 15 (above). 
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scarcely recognize the construction. Just as above we have 
rad uniquely with pers., so the earliest case here is with vad, 
yatha ma tvam tadai ’tin avadas, Ch. 5. 3. 5. But to under- 
stand this clause it must be observed that with etin the word 
prasnan ‘‘ questions” is to be supplied, and the construction 
may be that of a verb of asking, ‘‘as thou hast (said) asked 
me these (questions),” as just before this stands paiica ma 
prasnan apraksit, ‘‘he asked me five questions,” with the 
(regular) double acc. The passage seems to be-incomplete (so 
Deussen); in form it is like that of 5. 3. 7 (above, yatha ma 
tvam avado yathi). Another passage in Chand. also presents a 
difficulty like that of the combination-construction spoken of 


above: 5. 11. 7, tan ho ’vica pratar vah prativakta ’smi’ti . . 


b] ? 


tan ha ’nupaniydai ’vai *tad uvica, ‘‘he addressed them (saying) 
‘I will reply to you in the morning . . thus [this] even with- 
out initiating them he said.” Here the personal ace. is induced 
primarily by the gerund and etad is adverb rather than object 
(i. e. ‘without initiating them he spoke as follows”). Com- 
pare below (d) the note on prati-compounds. 

It is a mark of the lateness of Maitri’ that the personal 
object in this class of verbs is found in the genitive, tad asmikam 
brahi (cf. anusidhi asmikam, above, but the latter is doubtful), 
2. 3, preceded by vidya .. asmikam bhagavataé Maitrina ’khyata 
‘hah te kathayisyaimi. So in 4. 5, sreyah katamo yah so ‘smikam 
brihi, ‘‘tell us which is the better part (not with Max Miiller 
‘* which is best for us’). Also in 7. 10, etesim uktam, ‘‘declared 
to.” In 1. 2. (sce. itmatattvam), no (=asmabhyam ace. to 
Ramat.) brihi, may be genitive (the genit. in BA. 6.-2. 6, 
manusinaim brihi, is partitive). In Svet. 6. 23 (also a late 
Up.) tasyai ‘te kathita hy arthaih prakasante mahitmanas, the 
genitive may depend on kath (as above in Maitri), especially 
since prakis (a common verb) takes no such (Up.) objective 
case. Later Sk., though retaining the dative as well, uses this 
genit. construction; doubtful are me, te, Gita 10. 19, hanta te 





1 Cf. also the late vocabulary; siicay, ‘‘ describe,” 3. 1; usanti=opine, 
2. 7; bhatatman, tanmatra, mahabhita, 3. 2; cakravartir, 1. 4; tatstha, 
6. 10. 16; matrka, 7.11. These words are all late (cf. my Great Epic, p. 
33 ff.); cf. also gad, which, as nigad, occurs in Sitras (in Mbh. 8. 83. 29 
it takes double acc.), and once in Ksur. Up. 10, otherwise only in Maitri 
1. 2, gatham jagada. Cf. also nata, raiga, etc. in Maitri 7. 8. 
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kathayisyami, ete. In Kena 32, uktaé ta upanisad . . ta upanisa- 
dam abriima, the te is probably dative (as below).’ 

The predicate acc. (¢) is not often found but is represented 
(both adj. and noun) sufficiently in the older Up., no bhavan 
pura'nusistin avocat, ‘‘ you said [ was instructed,” BA. 6. 2. 3 
(so ib. 1. 5. 17, putram .. lokyam ahus); the periphrasis with 
iti, 4hur darsapirnamasiy iti, ‘‘they assert the new- and full- 
moon sacrifices” (to be intended), ib. 1. 5. 2. Cf. °manoyuktam 
bhakte’ty adhus, Katha 3. 4 (3. 1, vadanti with pred. acc.). In 
Ch. mahintam asya mahimainam fhus, ‘‘ great they say is the 
greatness of him,” 4. 3. 7; ef. yan na suvijieyam Attha, Katha 
1. 22; indriyani hayin ahus, ib. 3. 4; 6. 10; yena ’hur mano 
matam, ‘‘ whereby they say thought is thought,” Kena 5; tam 
fihur agryam purusam mahiantam, Svet. 3. 19. Compare also 
BA. 4. 4. 9, tasmin.. nilam dhus, ‘‘on it they say is dark-blue.” 

As predicate with vac, ‘‘teach,” prainam ca ha ’smai tad 
fikisata co ‘cus, ‘‘they taught him (declared to him) that 
(Brahma) as breath and space,’ Ch. 4. 10. 5 (after asmai pra- 
braviama, ‘‘ let us teach him”’). 

With vad, Taitt. 1. 1. 1, tvim eva brahma vadisyaimi, ‘‘I 
will declare thee as Brahma,” only here and ff. (1. 12. 1), till 
the later Up. 

After a verb of perception it is noticeable that the nom. ina 
simile may stand in agreement with the obj. accus.: ti asme 
*va . . sthinur iva tisthamfind apasyat, ‘‘he saw them (acc.) 
standing (acc.) like a stone (nom.), like a post (nom.),” Maitri 
2. 6; ef. with kar, ibid., sa vayur iva *tminam krtva, ‘‘ making 
himself (ace.). like wind (nom.).”’ . 

The impersonal acc, and personal dative (d). The construction 
is too common to require a heap of instances; it will suffice to 
show how contiguous, almost inseparable in Sk. are the shades 
of meaning in ‘‘speak,” ‘‘ proclaim,” ‘‘teach,” as rendered in 
English; to illustrate the usual phraseology; and to interpret 
doubtful by means of certain examples. The points can be 
taken together. 

tam (udgitham) . . Udarasindilyayo ’ktvo ’vica. .. iti, ‘‘on 
declaring (teaching) this to U. he said..,” Ch. 1. 9. 3; tad 
dhaii ‘tad. . Krsniyo ’ktvo ’vica.. iti, Ch. 3. 17. 6 (here the 





1 Epic construction with acc. has dat. e. g. kathayamasa Satrughnaya 
kathas, R. 7. 71. 5. 
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pronoun refers to the view just explained); tad dhai ’tad 
Brahma Prajipataya uvica.. putriya pitai.. provica . . tat 
putraya .. prabriyat, Ch. 3. 11. 4-5; tad dhai ’tat Satyakimo 
Jabilo Gosrutaye . . uktvo ’vica yady apy enac chuskiya 
sthinave briiyat. . iti, Ch. 5. 2.3. Here the same construe- 
tion is used with the verb of speaking and that of proclaiming 
or teaching, viz. the dative of the person, and this is the case 
in brahma me vaksyati, BA. 2. 1. 15, as 7b. 2. 5. 16, idath vai 
tan madhu . . Asvibhyim uvica. So tat tubhyam avocan, BA. 
§. 2.4; tam vidyim tubhyath vaksyimi, ib. 8 (cf. ib. 6. 3. 7). 
Ilence in te ‘hata tad vaksyfimi, BA. 4. 2. 1; tad eva me brihi, 
ib. 2. 4. 3; tau (prasniu) me brihi, ib. 3. 8. 2 (‘‘tell i. e.: 
answer me these questions”; but in 1, ‘‘I will ask him two 
questions, double acc. with praksyami, followed by tiu cen me 
vaksyati); yat te kascid abravit, ib. 4. 1. 2; brahmanas ca te 
pidam bravani ‘ti bravitu me bhagavin iti tasmai ho ’vaca. . 
agnis te pidam vakte ’ti, ete., Ch. 4. 5. 2-6. 1 ff.; bhagavans 
tv eva me kime briiyat, Ch. 4. 9. 2; tan me bhagavin bravitu, 
Ch. 7. 1. 5ff.; tamevano brihi, Ch. 5. 11. 6; ukta ta upanisad, 
Kena 32; the same dative is to be assumed as follows prabri, 
e. g., prabrihy asma iti tasmai hi ’procyai’va, Ch. 4.10.2. Cf. 
brahma te bravini, Kaus. 4. 1; tat te bravani, Katha 2. 15 (tam 
uvica tasmii, Katha 1. 15, tam uvaci ’hgire, Mund. 1. 1. 2). 
So also with a verb of explaining, tam me vyicaksva, BA. 3. 4. 
1; (etad) vyaikhyasyimi te, vyicaksinasya tu me nididhyasasva, 
BA. 2.4.4=4. 5. 5; ye nas tad vyficacaksire, Kena 3 (vica- 
caksire, Is. 10, 13); tata cen me na vivaksyasi, BA. 3. 9. 26. 
The construction is just that of giving something to one; cf. 
the parallel in Maitri 6. 29, etad guhyatamam . . na’Sintiiya 
kirtayet . . sarvagunasampanniya dadyit. 

So also pratipad ‘* declare,” which occurs with vicam as early 
as RV., takes ace. and dat.; praksyanti mim. . tebhyo na sar- 
vam iva pratipatsye, ‘‘they will question me and I shall very 
likely not declare to (answer) them everything.” Ch. 5. 11. 3 
(ace. without dat. ib. 6. 7. 4).’ 





'In BA. 1. 4, 8, pratipede is ‘‘ declared” (no pers. obj.), but ib. 3. 8. 1, 
as in Ch. 4. 9. 2, it is ‘‘ replied ” (to a question). Usually in speech-words 
prati takes an acc. pers., as in Ch. aprecham miataram s& ma pratya- 
bravit, ‘‘ I asked mother, she answered me” (as follows), Ch. 4. 4. 4; tam 
u ha parah pratyuvaca, ‘‘and the other answered him,” Ch, 4. 1. 3 and 
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(e) personal dative without non-personal accusative. Here it 
is not always clear whether the word means ‘‘ declare (this to) ” 
or simply ‘*speak (to).” In many cases the iti following or 
the object to be supplied suggests that the former is the proper 
meaning, as also when the passive form implies ‘‘ addressed ” as 
‘*instructed ” (te .. tatho’ktasya maya, ‘‘ of thee thus instructed 
by me,” Ch. 1. 11. 5). Thus in Ch. 4. 5. 2; 6. 3ff., te padam 
bravani’ti, bravitu me bhagavan iti, tasmai ho ’vica. . iti (with 
a paragraph of instruction before iti), it is evident that bra- 
vitu = pra° and uviica is ‘‘declared (it) to him.” Similar is the 
tasmai ho ’vica in 4, 2. 5, although no iti follows (agnis te 
pidam vakta, 4. 6.1, etc., shows the object). Compare ib. 
4. 10. 4, atha ha ’gnayah samudire . . hanté ’smai prabravime 
ti, tasmai ho ’cus . . iti; 4. 14. 1-3, te ho ’cus. . ficiryas tu te 
gatith vakte ’ti..kim..te ‘vocan. . ahath tu tad vaksyami 
. . bravitu me. . tasmai ho ’vica, although no iti follows the 
final word, and uvica may here be rendered ‘‘ he spoke to him” 
or ‘‘he declared it to him.” But it is safe to assume that the 
dative regularly implies an accompanying accusative, asin katham 
te ni’ vaksyam (cf. tasmai ha ’procya, 4. 10. 2, ‘‘ not teaching 
him ”’), ‘* why shouldn’t I have told (taught) you,” 5. 3. 5, save 
in cases where an iti precedes. But even with a precedent iti it 
is probable that an acc. is really to be supplied. Thus in BA. 
3. 7. 1, after a description of the string and ‘‘ inward director,” 
as described by the Gandharva, Gautama says iti tebhyo ‘bravit 
tad aham veda, which may be ‘‘ thus he spoke to them (and so I 
know)” or ‘‘thus he described (it) to them (and I know it).” 
The latter, however (cf. abravit with acc. just before), is prefera- 
ble. Miiller translates, ‘‘ Thus did he say to them, and I know 
it’; Deussen, ‘‘ da erklirte er es jenen, und so weiss ich es.” 
In BA. 4. 1. 2 (preceded in 1 by tath ho ’vaca), abravin me. . 





2, 3.(ib. 5. 11. 7, prativakta ’smi, without objective, and so pratisuérava, 
ib. 4. 5. 1 and elsewhere). The apparent double acc. in Ch. 7. 15. 2 with 
pratyah is due to one being used adverbially, pitarath kimcid bhréam 
iva pratyaha, ‘“‘he answered his father something rude” (= somewhat 
rudely). In AV. this combination has only acc. impers. obj. ; in Kaus. 
1. 2, tarh yah pratyadha, tam pratibriyat (prati with acaks and with 
akhya, BA. 6. 2.8; Kaus. 2.1; Taitt. 3. 10.1, is ‘‘ speak again ”=“‘ refuse,” 
ko hi tv evam bruvantam arhati pratyakhyatum, etc.). In Katha1. 1. 15 
pratyavadat (tat) is “‘ repeated ” (alate meaning). ‘‘ Address” (acc.) and 
‘*reply ” (absol.), are ah and pratyah, BA. 1. 5. 17. 
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vig vii brahme ’ti, ‘‘ he said to me. . ‘speech is Brahma’,” the 
quotation corresponds to a preceding yat te kascid abravit, ‘‘ what 
any one did say to you,” and in the following, na me ‘bravit has 
an object accusative understood (‘‘he did not tell to me the rest- 
ing-place”). In BA. 5. 2. 1 ff. bravitu nas. . tebhyo hai’tad 
aksaram uvica da iti. . damyate ti na atthe ti (the next begins 
enam iicus, ‘‘they addressed him”), there can be no doubt 
(pace PW.) that nas is dative, as in BA. 5. 12. 1, tasma u hai 
’tad uvica vi ti, etc.; cf. tim (vidyam) tv aham tubhyam vaks- 
yami (cited above). 

But in Gité 12. 8, nivasisyasi mayy eva ata tirdhvam, na sam- 
Sayah, ‘‘after this” is unquestionably the meaning of ata 
irdhvam. So also in BA. 4, 3. 14 ff. ata irdhvam vimoksiya 
brihi and in Ch. 7. 1. 1, tatasta trdhvam vaksyimi, the only 
places where this phrase appears with verbs of speaking, it is 
better to take the phrase adverbially than (as Deussen does) 


ce 


equivalent to a noun, ‘‘speak farther than this for salvation,” 
‘*T will speak to you farther than this.” It would be to draw 
too tine a line to say that the dative cannot still be used alone; 
although the tendency is to restrict the dative after a verb of 
speaking to instances where the direct object is expressed or 
understood. 

An apparent difference between sg. and pl. is observable in 
Prasna, Thus in 1. 2, tin ha sa rsir uvica . . sarvam ha vo 
vaksyima iti, ‘‘the seer addressed them with the words I will 
tell you (it) all,” but ib. 4, tasmai sa ho ’vaca, and so in 2. 2; 3. 
2 (also te ‘ham bravimi); 4. 2; 5. 2 (6. 1, tam abruvam and te 
na’vaksyam); 6. 2; but in 6. 6 again, tin ho ’vaca. In both 
uvica means ‘‘ said to,” followed by what is said; but when the 
dative is used an explanation follows, so that it is equivalent to 
‘*] will teach you as follows,” ‘‘he taught them as follows”; 
whereas no explanation follows in the case of tin uvica, one 
example of this introducing and the other concluding the whole 
discussion, ‘*he addressed them” (but without instruction), as 
is the case with tam abruvam, ‘‘ I addressed him.” 

So in Katha, vac and bri with personal ace. are ‘‘ speak to,” 1. 
4; 1. 16, withace. of thing, expressed or understood, ‘‘ tell” (= 
prabri), e. g. brihi nas tat, ‘‘ explain it to me,” 1. (13, 14) 15, 


29; cf. 2. 15, tat te (padam) samgrahena bravimi (ib. 5. 6) with 
Gita 8. 11, tat te padam samgrahena pravaksye. In 1. 15, the 
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genitive depends not on the verb of speaking but on tustas, 
atha ’sya mrtyuh punar eva “ha tustah. 

(f) The accusative ‘‘about”’ whom or which anything is 
said. This is a recognized type, but it is not common in Up. 
and certainly a good many (if not all) cases even here are really 
ace, aftera verb of declaring or addressing. For example, in 
BA. 3. 9. 10, veda va ahazh tam purusam. . pariyanam yam 
ittha, ‘‘ I know the person whom thou declarest (as) the final 
source;” although ‘‘ of whom (i. e. about whom) thou speak- 
est’ (Miller) is correct enough as an English version, Again, 
in BA, 6. 4. 28, tama vi etam ahur atipita bata ’*bhis, Miiller and 


’; but the second per- 


Deussen render ‘‘ they say of such a son’ 
son shows that the literal meaning is ‘‘ they address him with 
the words ‘thou has become superior to thy father’,” (so Boht- 
lingk). Compare BA, 3. 9. 22, pratiriipam jaitam ahur hrdayad 
iva srptas . . iti, ‘* they say to a son who is the image of his 
father ‘slipped out of the heart’” (better than with Bohtlingk 
‘*they say of ason”). Such also is the meaning given by Boht- 
lingk and Miiller (not by Deussen) to the acc. in BA. 1. 4. 8, sa 
yo ‘nyam itmanah priyam bruvanam briiyat priyai rotsyati ’ti 
*Svaro ha tathai ’va syat, ‘* he may be sure of it who says ‘ he will 
lose what is dear’ to one who declares another than the self (to 
be) dear.”' It is at least very doubtful whether anyone of 
these examples is to be rendered by ‘‘about.” In the passive 
construction, as in Ch. 4. 1. 4, sa mayai ’tad uktas (not 
? 


‘* spoken about” but) ‘‘ herewith is he declared by me” is the 


literal meaning. So in the constant use of dbus, as in ity evai 
*nam fhus, ‘‘so they declare him,” Ch. 7. 5. 2; kam enam 
aittha, ib. 4. 1.3, 5; adadinam . . ahur dsuro bate ’ti, ib. 8. 8. 
5; satyama vadantam 4hur dharmam vadati ’ti, ‘‘they declare 
that one who speaks true speaks right,” BA. 1. 4. 14 (compare 
instances of predicate with iti, above). Similar is the usage 
with ficaks, not only in tah Skanda ity ficaksate, ‘‘him they 
call Skanda,” Ch. 7. 26. 2; yad yajiia ity acaksate, ‘‘ what they 
call sacrifice,” Ch. 8. 5. 1; sa brahma tyad ity Acaksate, 
‘* breath (sa, sc. prainah) is brahma that yon, they say,” BA. 3. 
9. 9; but also in tasmid enam svapiti *ty dcaksate, ‘‘ they 
declare him asleep,” Ch. 6. 8. 1 (not with PW., deshalb sagt 





' In Ait. 1. 3. 13, kim ihi ‘nyarh vavadisat, the meaning seems to be 
‘‘what would one say (to be) other” (this form, ’vavadisat or va’ vadisat (?), 
is found in the Penares text as well as in Anandas.). 
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man von ihm), predicate with iti as if double ace. All these go 
back to and rest in the utterance-idea solely, ‘‘ one proclaims 


’ 


it,” with or without predicate. Compare ne ’yiyate svapiti ’ty 


acaksate, ‘‘ (when a man) does not move they declare he sleeps,” 
Prasna 4. 2; goasvam iha mahime ’ty dcaksate, ‘‘they regard 
cattle as greatness,” Ch. 7. 24. 2; vatsam jitam dhur atrnida 
iti, BA. 1. 5. 2; purusam pretam ahur vyasransisaté ’sya igani 
ti, ‘‘they describe the dead with the words ‘his limbs have 
relaxed’,” BA. 3. 7. 2. So sathvad with ace. and following 
quotation, Ait. Br. 3. 2, is ‘together describing the child they 


say ‘it wants to hear.’ ” 


The expression ‘‘about” is rendered 
clearly by the locative, not only with vivad (med.), above, but 
with this samvad, as in BA, 2. 1. 2 and the corresponding pas- 
sage in Kaus. 4. 1, ma mai ’tasmin sarnvadisthas (v. |. satnva- 
dayisthas, ‘* do not address me (vy. 1. make me converse) about 
him.” Cf. agnihotre samidate (v. 1. adatuh), BA. 4. 3. 1. 
An emendation in this last passage makes sam enena vadisya iti 
out of sa mene na vadisya iti, a doubtful form for this period.’ 

In the Upanishad period, as in that of the Sambitis, I 
have gone very minutely into the construction of words of 
speaking, because they have never been exhaustively worked 
over and the material is syntactically important. To sum 
up: The earliest Vedic use admits a dative of the person 
after a verb of speaking, whether an accusative (of what is 
said) accompanies the dative or not. At the end of the Rig 
Veda and in the Atharva Veda (where the later Brahmanic 
style is beginning to get the upper hand), this construction 
yields to the use of a personal accusative after some of the 
verbs of speaking, just as the dative with ‘‘ praise” or ‘‘ sing” 
yields to the accusative. In the Upanishads, the usage is Brah- 
manic, that is, the accusative has become regular, but the dative 
is also found occasionally, and as with other verbs (and in 
patois) the objective genitive begins to be substituted (compare 
sparh, ‘‘ desire,” first with dative, later with genitive of thing 
or person, and also with acc, of pers., and as ‘‘envy,” in its 


later sense, with any of the three cases). 





! The Comm. as “ he thought I will not say anything to,” na vadigye 
kim cid api rajiie. For reasons against the sam enena v. l., cf. Deussen, 
Sechzig Up., p. 463. 


’ 
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In concluding (for the present) this investigation of the 
dative case, I would call attention again to the point so often 
ignored by classical scholars, to whom the dative still remains 
a ‘* personal case,” that, namely, the great mass of dative infini- 
tives must be duly weighed in the balance of meaning before 
one can pronounce the case especially a case of personal regard. 
The dative is quite as much an infinitive case as it is a personal 
case; is, in fact, the chief infinitive case. Then again, as to its 
being a place-case and as to the identity (from vagueness) of 
ablative and dative in Sanskrit plurals, we have living speci- 
mens as parallels. For example, as friend Grierson reminds 
me, there is the Shin ending ¢, ‘‘to” and ‘‘from,” the word 
itself meaning ‘‘ place,” and being used with person or place 
indifferently to indicate ‘‘to” or ‘* from” according to the con- 


text (see Ling. Surv., vol. 2, p. 92). 

















PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1907. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 4th and 
5th, in the rooms of the American Philosophical Society, 104 
South 5th street. 

The following members were present at one or more of: the 
sessions: 


Barton, Foote, Jastrow, Ogden, 
Barret, Gottheil, Jewett, Oliphant, 
Bender, Gray, Johnston, Peritz, 
Berry, Mrs. Gray, Miss Letson, Prince, 
Bloomfield, Haas, Lanman, Mrs. Stevenson, 
Bolling, Harper, Metheny, Toy, 
Brown, Haupt, Michelson, Ward, 
Chandler, Hinke, Montgomery, Welden, 
Clay, Hirth, Moore, J. H. Williams, F. W. 
Collitz, Hock, Miss Morris, Williams, Talcott 
Currier, Hooper, Mueller, Woods, 
Easton, Hopkins, Nies, Yohannan. 
Ember, Miss Hussey, Oertel, 
Fisher, Jackson, A. V. W. 

Total, 53 





The first session began on Thursday morning at quarter past 
eleven, with Professor Toy in the chair. 
In the absence of Professor Moore, the chair appointed Pro- 
fessor Hopkins to act as Recording Secretary. 
The reading of the minutes of the last meeting, held in New 
Haven, Conn., April 17th and 18th, 1906, was dispensed with, 
VOL, XXVIII. 27 
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having already been printed in the Twenty-seventh volume of 
the Society’s Journal. 

On motion of Professor Lanman it was voted to omit in 
future from the manuscript record of the minutes such matter 
as is to appear in printed form in the Society’s Journal, 

The Committee of Arrangements, through Dr. Talcott 
Williams, welcomed the Society to Philadelphia, and announced 
that the University Club extended its privileges to the mem- 
bers of the Society during their stay in Philadelphia; that 
luncheon would be given to the Society by the Oriental Club on 
Thursday at one o’clock; that the Historical Society invited the 
Society to a reception on Thursday evening; and that arrange- 
ments had been made for a dinner on Friday evening at seven 
clock, at the Hotel Edouard. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half past two, Friday morning at ten, 
and Friday afternoon at half past two. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported 
as follows: 

Letters of acceptance have been received from all those 
elected to membership at the last meeting with the exception 
of two elected to corporate membership. It is desirable that 
members should not be proposed for membership in future 
before their assent has been received. Several members unable 
to be present have sent greetings to the Society. A notice was 
received from the Smithsonian Institution announcing the death 
of Samuel Pierpont Langley, late Secretary of that institution. 
i the list of our exchanges have been added Al-Mac hriq, The 

Catholic Press, Beirut, Syria; Le Monde Oriental, Upsala, 
Sweden; and the American Journal of Archeology. The Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Penna., has been 
added to the list of recipients of the Journal. 

The following extract from a letter received from Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler, of the American Legation at Bucharest, 
relative to his former residence in Siam, was then read by the 
Corresponding Secretary: 


Hitherto the French are the only people to take an interest in the 
wonderful ruins in Siam and Indo-China, but I am sure that we could 
do fine work in that field if the attention of our Orientalists were drawn 
to it in the proper manner. The number of fascinating problems for the 
investigator in that part of the world is so large that I was simply over- 
whelmed during my residence in Siam, and my transfer to Roumania 
and Servia after a year gave me too little opportunity for study in the 
Far East . . . Even the inscriptions in Sanskrit which are being con- 
stantly found in Siam in the ruined ‘‘ wats” have never been properly 
studied by well-equipped students. One day as I was walking by chance 
on one of the terraces of the large temple at the town of Prapatoom I 





; 
; 
, 
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came across an inscription in Devanagari characters which I am sure 
would have been of interest, but unfortunately I was not able to stop to 
make a satisfactory tracing of it and I have never been there since that 
time. If the Carnegie or some other fund would devote a small part of 
its revenue to aiding archeological research in Siam it would be well 
repaid by the results. The Pali used in the Siamese Buddhist works is 
another subject full of interest. 


The President of the Society, Professor Toy, has handed his 
resignation to the Secretary. Professor Torrey, as will appear 
from the report of the editors, has resigned from the post of 
Semitic editor, 

The Secretary has to announce the death of the following 
members of the Society. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Professor Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
Professor Ferdinand Justi, of Marburg, Germany. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Professor Hoppin, of Yale University. 
Rev. Mr. E. J. Young, of Waltham, Mass. 


SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 


Rev. Charles S. Sanders, of Aintab, Turkey. 
William W. Newell, of Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Professor G. I. Ascoli, of Milan. 
Dr. A. G. Paspati, of Athens, Greece. 


Tributes were paid to Professors Ceriani and Ascoli by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield; to Professor Ceriani by Professors Lanman 
and Gottheil; to Professor Justi by Professor Jackson; to Pro- 
fessor Hoppin and Rev. Mr. Sanders by Professor Hopkins; 
and to Mr. Newell by Professor Toy. 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. 
presented, as follows: 


Williams, was 


The Treasurer has the honor of presenting his annual report of the 
financial condition of the Society to its members. The items in his 
account do not differ materially from those of preceding years except- 
ing in the sum of $369.60 devoted to binding, a sum which will have to 
be nearly doubled this year before the periodicals and journals in the 
library are brought into a safe and useful condition. This expenditure 
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has been more than offset during the past year by the receipt of $411.54 
from sales of our own publications, an unusual amount which we cannot 
hope to equal in another year. The cost of printing the Journal of the 
Society comes to $1726.16, which with the honorarium to its editors 
and incidental expenses brings the total yearly disbursement to almost 
exactly $2000.00, not including charges for the library. Against this 
expenditure we have received this year a gross revenue of $1907.84—a 
decidedly larger amount than our average. The deficit has been met 
by withdrawing $394.48, the Life Membership Fund and accrued inter- 
est deposited in the Suffolk Savings Bank. As the Bradley and Cotheal 
Funds cannot be used for the general expenses of the Society, there are 
now only the remaining accumulations of some $225.00 in accrued inter- 
est and the thirteen shares of Bank Stock to be drawn upon to meet an 
annual deficit of about $400.00, which may be considered as normal under 
the present policy of the Society. To maintain the high quality of its 
scholarly work and influence the Society should be able to count upon 
the support of at least three hundred and fifty paying members and the 
interest upon invested funds to the amount of ten thousand dollars. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1906. 








RECEIPTS. 
Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1905, ___- $ 482.79 
BiGGe (er) HOP TOO6... . noc ccs ccc ccc. acces SIO 
‘© (64) for other years -............. ----- 264.47 
“* (10) tor Hist. &. Be. Sect.. ....3...cssc.. 26.00 
—_— $1,335.22 
Salesot publications....................-.- 411.54 
Life yey Pen 300.00 
State Nat. Bank Dividends. .._---.-..---.. 109.10 
Annual Interest, Suffolk Savings Bank ..... 13.44 
- Prov. Inst. for Savings ..._...---- $7.75 
‘© Nat. and Gonn. Savings Banks.-..-.- 79 
——— 2207.84 
$2,690.63 
EXPENDITURES. 
T.; Mm. & T.Co., printing vol. ZAAVM .... .......... $811.04 
. WOR EOE axes cscs seadas 772.32 
“; ne CE RR er ene 43.13 
“ OO TE 142.80 
NI eileen el Be ih ie oe eee os 369.60 
MEI RO ns ce ee ca eo 200.00 
Librarian, postage and express ___...._.---..------- 29.29 
ee ree 1.84 
Balance to general on dca 320.61 





$2,690.63 
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STATEMENT. 
1905 1906 

I. Bradley Type Fund(N. H. Savings Bank). .... $2,297.44 $2,414.21 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings). 1,000.00 1.000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares -.._...._.-.----- 1,950.00 1,950.00 
IV. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank) 300.00 

V. Connecticut Savings Bank deposit_-_--------- 5.52 5.92 

VI. National Savings Bank deposit .-..-....------ 10.50 11.23 

Vit. Acerned Interest in 11... ..--.. ...-.-22.5-2- 69.63 107.38 

VIII. - = ey ee 81.04 94.48 

EX. as a WeSMG Wk kane cchacese 34 1.13 

7. CO NE Sckacran cose ewseen oneness 331.78 117.62 











$6,046.25 $5,701.97 


Professor Jackson reported on the subscription made by 
members of the Society to the Oriental Bibliography and 
asked for further contributions. 

The report of the Auditing Committee, Mr. J. D. Jackson 
and Mr. A. P. Stokes, was presented through the Secretary, as 
follows: 

In the absence of my colleague, Mr. John Day Jackson, I have made 
an audit of the accounts of the American Oriental Society and hereby 
certify that I have examined the account-books of the Treasurer of the 
Society and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing state- 
ment showing the total assets to be $5701.97 and the total receipts and 
expenses for the year to balance at $2690.63 is correct. I have also 
compared the bills and vouchers, and statements of balances accom- 
panying the same and have found them to be correct. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Jr. 
Auditor for the Society. 


The Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report, 
as follows: 


A STATEMENT OF THE PRESENT CONDITION AND URGENT NEEDS OF 
THE LIBRARY 
of the American Oriental Society submitted to the members at the 
April meeting at Philadelphia, 1907. 


Article II of the constitution of the American Oriental Society 
enumerates four ‘‘objects contemplated by this Society.” Of these 
four the third and the fourth involve an expenditure of money. They 
are: ‘3. The publication of memoirs, transactions, vocabularies, and 
other communications presented to the Society ” and ‘*4. The collection 
of a library and cabinet.” 

It is thus clear that the founders of the Society and the framers of 
its constitution wisely attributed equal importance to the publication of 
the Society's Journal and the collection of the Society’s Library. As 
the Journal was to be an outlet for the scientific activity of the Society 
so its Library was intended to become a handy tool for its members and 
an important depository for Oriental books in this country. 
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But in the matter of money appropriations this theoretical and 
desirable equality of the Journal and the Library has never received 
recognition. 

The annual appropriations for the publication of the Journal are 
about $1900 (viz. about $1700 for the printing of the Journal and $200 as 
honorarium for the editors). The annual appropriation for the Library 
usually has been about $20 (i. e. just enough to defray the cost of post- 
age and express). At no time has it been sufficient to allow even the 
binding of our accessions, which has resulted in an accumulation of 
many unbound volumes. The past year was the first in which the sum 
of $370 was drawn from the treasury for the purpose of binding a part 
of the large accumulation of unbound volumes. 

The policy of assuming that the Library will run itself tends to 
result in loss and disorder and cannot safely be continued in the future. 
There are two logical ways of dealing with the Society’s Library. 
One is to leave it in a chaotic state and destroy its usefulness but effect 
a saving of money. The other is to make it useful to our members 
and keep it in proper condition. (It should be borne in mind that sec- 
tion IV of the By-Laws imposes upon the Librarian the duty of keep- 
ing a catalogue of all books belonging to the Society.) The minimum 
cost of this has been estimated in the Report which follows. An 
inadequate, careless, or incomplete cataloguing will be a source of vexa- 
tion only, involving the outlay of money without obtaining adequate 
returns. 

The experience of the past year has clearly shown that in the man- 
agement of a Library of the size of ours there is a large amount of 
work with which the Librarian cannot be charged. Just as little as the 
editors of the Journal can be expected to set type, print, and mail the 
Journal (though a saving might thus be effected), just so little can the 
Librarian be charged with the clerical work of typewriting catalogue- 
cards, labelling, accessioning, and acknowledging. In the present 
state of the Library the supervision of these things and assistance in 
cataloguing consumes a very large amount of time and is all that can 
be expected of him. Provision should be made so that competent help 
may be procured and paid for. In this case, and in this case only, can 
we hope to have within a reasonable time a Library which, by means of 
a carefully printed catalogue, wiil be useful to all our members and of 
which the Society need not be ashamed. 

As the Treasurer's Report shows an annual and chronic deficit of 
about $300 and as the appropriation for the Journal cannot be cut 
down without most seriously interfering with the Society’s activity and 
standing, it becomes a most serious and pressing problem to take at once 
such steps as will increase the Society's revenues. 


II. The work done this year ; April 1906-April 1907. 
The work done during the past year consisted 
A. In drafting a general scheme for cataloguing the Society’s 
Library: 
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B. In cataloguing a part of the old books; and 
C. In taking care of the accessions. 

The old books catalogued were 

!, The printed manuscript-catalogues. 

The Bibliotheca Indica (3 series) and the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 
The Serials of which the Society has about 100 sets in progress of 

publication and 50 no longer published. 

In the majority of cases these books, before they could be catalogued, 
had to be bound and labelled. Much time is consumed in preparing 
some of them for the binder (e. g., the volumes of the Bibliotheva 
Indica). The character of our books is, moreover, such that the gather- 
ing of the data necessary for properly cataloguing them requires not 
only much time and labor but also assistance of a very high class, 
both difficult to obtain and expensive. The task was further complicated 
by the necessity of making out lists of the volumes wanting in every 
series. These lists of desiderata were mailed in February to the Learned 
Societies, Academies, etc., with which the Society exchanges, with a 
request to assist us, as far as possible, in completing our sets, and it is 
hoped that these requests will meet with a generous response. This 
particular phase of the work, however, impressed in the strongest pos- 
sible way the absolute necessity of keeping a careful watch over our 
serial accessions, in order to avoid gaps which often cannot be filled 
after the lapse of a certain time. 

About 1550 volumes have been labelled and about 1500 volumes have 
been catalogued. 

EXPENSES. For the binding of books $369.66 were spent. In order to 
help defraying this expense a circular letter addressed to the larger 
Libraries of the world was sent out, offering to them the full set of our 
Journal at the reduced price of $63.75 and single volumes at 204% dis- 
count. As a consequence, $204 were turned into the treasury, received 
from such special sales of our Journal, and a bill for $63.75 is still out- 
standing. (This sum of $267.75 is over and above the usual sale of the 
Journal.) 

For the rest of the work none of the Society’s money has been 
expended. But a statement of the cost is here appended. 

1. The work done in preparing the books for the binder and labelling 
them may be estimated at 40 working days of an assistant at $2. This 
does not include the expert help necessary to prepare volumes like those 
of the Bibliotheca Indica for the binder, but takes into account the 
simple manual work only. 

2. The work done in cataloguing the books may be estimated at $255. 
This is on the supposition that 85 working days at $8 would be consumed 
in this work, which allows for about 18 titles a day. The nature of the 
books in our Library makes such a figure, if anything, too high; and 
the wages are put at an exceedingly low figure. 

To this should be added—- 

For assisting in drafting the general plan for the arrangement of 
the Society’s Library, 3 days’ services of a cataloguer at $3, amounting 
to $9. 
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For making out, etc., of the list of desiderata 10 days’ time of 
such a cataloguer, amounting to $30. 

The sum total of the cost of cataloguing this portion of the old books 
of the Library would, therefore, have amounted to $374. 

To this should be added about $65 for taking care of the annua 
accessions to the Library (accessioning, acknowledging, etc.). [See the 
detailed statement below, IV.| 

The money value of the work so far expended on the Society’s 
Library, exclusive of binding, janitor services, and other items of such 
character, is therefore equivalent to about $436, figuring wages at the 
lowest possible cost. In reality $500 would probably come nearer to 
what we should have had to expend on this work. For the successfu 
completion of this work the Society stands indebted to Miss Margaret 
D. Whitney [see Librarian’s Report, Journal vol. 27, p. 468-9]. Miss 
Whitney did not only herself spend a part of each day at the Library 
but also obtained the assistance of a number of ladies, and collected a 
small sum of money to hire additional help. 


Ill. The work that remains to be done to bring the cataloguing of the 
Society's Library up to date. Estimated Cost. 

1. Binding. It is estimated that about one-half of the unbound books 
in the Library have now been bound. The expense so far has been 
about $370. There remain then a little less than one-half of unbound 
volumes. It is estimated that the cost of binding these will be $350. 

Note 1: It is impossible to keep books and periodicals in proper order 
and condition without binding them. It is equally impossible to let 
them go out of the Library unless they are bound. Consequently the 
usefulness of our Library is impaired in proportion to the number of 
unbound volumes, especially as most of our members cannot consult 
the books in New Haven. 

Note 2: It should be borne in mind that about two-thirds of last year’s 
expense for binding was defrayed by money derived from an extraordin- 
ary and special sale of our Journal. The market for such a sale is now 
exhausted and a similar income cannot be looked forward to for the 
ensuing year. 

2. Cataloguing. Apart from new accessions there remain now 
uncatalogued about 3500 books. 

(a) Labelling. The proper labelling and stamping of these (assuming 
that 100 books can be handled in the course of a working day) will 
occupy 35 days of an assistant at $2, with a total cost of $70. 

(b) Cataloguing proper. There are about 250 volumes labelled and 
stamped but not yet properly catalogued and with the other 3500 books 
the number of books to be catalogued may be estimated at 3750. This 
task should occupy about 190 working days of a cataloguer at $3, with 
a total cost of $570. This calculation supposes that he will handle 
about 18 titles a day. This figure may seem low, but the difficulty of 
determining the proper details of entries is so great that even with the 
help of expert advice the work will be slow. The use of accented type 
in the typewriting of transliterated titles is, of itself, a source of con- 
siderable delay. 
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The total cost of cataloguing the remaining portion of the Library may 
thus be estimated at $990. 


IV. Estimated Cost of administering the Library after it has been 
brought up to date. Estimated Annual Budget of the Library. 

1. Serials. We have about 95-100 serials which increase every year 
by a volume. Almost all of these come unbound, the majority in 
fascicles. They require (a) binding, (b) accessioning, (c) labelling and 
stamping, (d) acknowledging, and (e) cataloguing. 

(a) Binding. The cost may be estimated at $1 per volume. On the 
basis of 100 accessions this item would amount to $100. 

(b, c, d) Accessioning, labelling of bound volumes, stamping and 
acknowledging. This may be estimated to comsume about 8 days of an 
assistant at $2. Total expenses $16. 

(e) Cataloguing. Assuming that of the 100 volumes 90 per cent are 
continuations of old series and 10 per cent. are new (such as fascicles 
of the Bibliotheca Indica), involving some search, it is estimated 
that four working days of a cataloguer at $3 will be required. Total 
cost $12. 

2. New books. Annual accessions from this source may be roughly 
estimated at from 175-200. About 75 per cent. of these are bound. 
The expense involved would be 

(a) Binding 50 vols. at $1 apiece—$50. 

(b) Labelling, 2 days’ work of an assistant at $2—$4. 

(c and d and e) Accessioning, acknowledging, and cataloguing. Esti- 
mating 20 titles a day, 10 working days of a cataloguer at $3—$30. 

3. Estimated postage for sending foreign and home acknowledg- 
ments—$10. 

4. Estimated cost of typewriting the Library correspondence, billing, 
postage—$10. 

5. Library-cards, stationery, etc.—$10. 

6. There should be a regular annual allowance 

(a) for the purchase of odd volumes to complete a set or series where 
the volume or volumes lacking are out of print or cannot be obtained 
as a gift. 

(b) for the purchase of certain necessary bibliographical helps, such 
as Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum or Minerva. Something like $50 
should be appropriated for this purpose. 

The annual Budget would thus amount to $298. 

The Library thus urgently needs (1) an appropriation of $1000 to be 
expended in cataloguing the remaining portion of the books, and (2) an 
annual appropriation of $300 (i. e. about one-sixth of what is at present 
appropriated for the Journal). 

All of which is respectively submitted by your Librarian. 

New Haven, Conn. March 20th, 1907. 


On motion of Professor Jackson the Society expressed its 
thanks to Miss Margaret D. Whitney and the ladies who helped 
her in preparing a catalogue of the library, and to Mr. Julius 
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Hotchkiss, to Mr. Schwab of the Yale Library, and to Mr. 

Whitney of the Branford library, for aiding in the same work. 
The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 

and Torrey, was presented by Professor Hopkins, as follows: 

The twenty-seventh volume of the Journal was issued in two parts ; 
the First Half appearing August Ist, 1906, and the Second Half March 
12th, 1907. The volume contained 489 pages in all, or 464 pages exclu- 
sive of the Proceedings, List of Members, etc. 

The Editors wish to call attention once more to the fact of an annual 
deficit of about three hundred dollars, due to the cost of publication of 
the Journal. So long as the Journal continues to have its present size, 
this annual deficit will be unavoidable. The Editors feel strongly that 
the size of the Journal ought not to be reduced, and that the change 
from two numbers to one number yearly would be unfortunate. Exten- 
sive and careful inquiry has shown that the cost of printing in New 
Haven is not greater than it would be elsewhere in America. There is 
great need, therefore, that the income of the Society be increased with- 
out delay by at least the amount of this deficit. 

The members of the Society who contribute papers for publication in 
the Journal are urged to give them as nearly as possible their final form 
before sending in the manuscript to the editors. The re-writing of 
articles after they have been put in type has caused great waste of 
time and money, nearly every year, as well as a good deal of unneces- 
sary delay in the appearance of the Journal. 

The Editor of the Semitic section of the Journal, who has just com- 
pleted his seventh year of service, finds himself obliged to resign his 
office, owing to pressure of other work, and has asked the Directors to 
appoint another in his place. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Professor Hartwig. Derenbourg. Professor T. W. Rhys Davids. 
CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Prof. J. Cullen Ayer. 
Miss Alice M. Bacon. 
Prof. George R. Berry. 
Prof. Julius A. Bewer. 
George F. Black. 

Rev. Philip Blanc. 
Prof. Albert T. Clay. 


Prof. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke. 


Marquis Antoine Frabasilis 
Mr. Leo Frachtenberg. 
Prof. J. B. Game. 

Rev. Elihu Grant. 

Mrs. Louis H. Gray. 


Rev. Dr. W. M. Groton. 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Hinke. 
Miss Lucile Kohn. 

Miss E. J. Letson. 

Mr. J. Renwick Metheny. 
Prof. Lucius H. Miller. 
Mr. J. B. Sargent. 

Prof. Charles M. Shepard. 
Captain C, C. Smith. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson. 
Prof. George Sverdrup. 
Prof. William C. Thayer. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS. 


Mr. M. A. Lane. Prof. Patterson DuBois. 


The committee appointed at New Haven to nominate officers 
(Messrs. Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow: see Journal, vol. 27, p. 
471) reported through Professor Jackson as follows: 

The committee, having received the resignation of Professor 
Toy from the presidency, nominate as his successor one of the 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Lanman, whose long services to the 
Society render this recognition peculiarly appropriate and whose 
rank as a scholar makes him a most fitting candidate. In 
regard to the Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian, the Com- 
mittee see no reason to make any changes, and they therefore 
nominate the following officers: 


President—Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore ; Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven, Conn. 

Librarian—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven, Conn. 

Directors—The officers above named ; and President Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, of Washington; Professor Crawford Howell Toy, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Professor Robert F. Harper, of Chicago; Professors Richard 
Gottheil and A. V. W. Jackson, of New York ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, 
of Washington ; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 


The officers thus nominated were unanimously elected. 

Professor Hopkins reported from the Directors that they had 
ordered power of attorney to be given to E. Washburn Hopkins 
to act for the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, during the 
absence of Professor Williams from the country. Professor 
Jewett, Dr. Gray, and Professor Barton were appointed by the 
Chair a committee to nominate officers at the first session of the 
next annual meeting. 

At quarter past twelve Professor Toy delivered his address 
entitled ‘*‘ A Review of Work in the Oriental Languages during 
the Past Year.” 


At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half past two. 

At two forty-five the Society met for its second session and 
proceeded to the reading of papers, Professor Lanman being in 
the chair. The following communications were presented: 
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Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, Methods of investi- 
gating the origin of the Cuneiform Syllabary.—Remarks were 
made by Professor Jastrow. 

Professor Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, On 
repeated verse lines and stanzas in the Rig Veda [read in 
abstract |. 

Rev. Mr. Chandler, of Madura, India, Nayaka Kingdoms in 
South India.—Remarks were made by Professor Lanman. 

Mr. Aaron Ember, of John Hopkins University, Word-forma- 
tion and loan-words in Modern Hebrew. 

Dr. Foote, of Johns Hopkins University, Note on Amos i. 3. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, of New York, On certain Persian and 
Armenian month-names as influenced by the Avestan. 

Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Xenophon’s 
account of the fall of Nineveh. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, The sniff-kiss in 
ancient India. —Remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Chandler, 
Professors Mueller, Lanman, and Toy. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, Some notes on 
the history of India. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, Palicisms in the 
Sanskrit of the Tantra-ikhyayikam.—Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins and Mr. Michelson. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned, to meet on Friday at 
ten o’clock. 


The Society met on Friday morning at ten o’clock with Pro- 
fessor Lanman in the chair. The following communications 
were presented: 

Mr. Michelson of Ridgefield, Conn., Notes on the inscriptions 
of Asoka.—Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and 
Hopkins. 

Mr. J. If. Moore, of Columbia University, A metrical 
analysis of the Pali Iti-vuttaka, a collection of discourses of 
Buddha.—Remarks were made by Mr. Michelson and by Pro- 
fessors Lanman and Hopkins, 

Professor Mueller, of Philadelphia, Observations on the letter 
heth in Northern Semitic. 

Mr. Ogden of Columbia University, Some examples of 
Siyana’s treatment of the Vedic subjunctive.-—Remarks were 
made by Professors Bloomfield, Haupt, Hopkins, Gottheil, and 
Mr. Michelson. 

Professor Johnston, of Johns Hopkins University, Notes on 
nubattu and wiltu.—Remarks were made by Professors Jastrow 
and Bloomfield. 

Mr. Oliphant, of Johns Hopkins University, A study of the 
Vedic dual; the dual of bodily parts. 

Professor Prince, of Columbia University, [two papers read 
in abstract] A Sumerian hymn to Nergal, and The English 
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Rommany jargon of the American roads.—Remarks were made 
by Professor Jastrow, Dr. Ward, and Professors Lanman, 
Bloomfield, and Hopkins. 

Dr. Gray, of New York, On the Madras text of Subandhu’s 
V asavadattéa.—Remarks were made by Professor Hopkins. 

Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, [two papers 
read in abstract| The cuneiform name of the cachalot, and The 
etymology of cabinet. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, [read in abstract] 
Merv, the ancient Zoroastrian city in Turkistan. 

Professor Johnston, of Johns Hopkins University, Some new 
cuneiform letters. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half past two. 


At half past two the Society met for a short business session 
before resuming the reading of papers. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next annual meeting would be held in Cambridge, Mass., 
beginning on April 23d, 1908. A committee of arrangements 
was appointed, consisting of Professors Lanman, Lyon, and 
Hopkins. 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessors E. Washburn Hopkins and Professor Lewis B. Paton 
Editors of the Journal for the ensuing year. Professors Torrey 
and Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., were appointed auditors for 
the year 1907-1908. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express sincere 
thanks to the American Philosophical Society fer the use of its 
rooms; to the Oriental Club and Tistorical Society of Philadel- 
phia for their generous hospitality; to the University Club of 
Philadelphia for courtesies extended to the Society; and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for their efficient services. 

At two forty-five the reading of papers was resumed with 
Professor Toy in the chair. 

The following communications were presented : 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, Magic and morals 
in Borneo.—Remarks were made by Professors Jastrow, Hop- 
kins, and Toy. 

Professor Clay, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
Aramaic endorsements on the business documents of Murdsha 
Sons.—Remarks were made by Professor Toy. 

Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
liver in Babylonian divination. 

Mr. Metheny, of Philadelphia, Road-notes in Cilicia and 
Northern Syria. —Remarks were made by Dr. Ward. 

Rev. Mr. Chandler, of Madura, India, The Jesuit Mission in 
Madura in the seventeenth century. 
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Dr. Foote, of the Johns Hopkins University, Visiting sins 
upon the innocent. —Remarks were made by Professor Toy. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, Buddhaghosa and 
his treatise on Budd hism entitled The Way of Purity. 

Professor Montgomery, of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, An Aramaic inscription from Guzney, Cilicia. —Remarks 
were made by Professor Jastrow. 

Mr. Welden, of the University of Pennsylvania, A Note to 
Rig Veda, 10. 137. 7.—Remarks were made by Professor 
Hopkins. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned, to meet in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 23d, 1908. 


The following communications were read by title: 

Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The text and inter- 
pretation of Ece slesi: ustes 5”, 

Dr. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, (#) A bibliography 
of the Philippine languages; (4) ¢ ‘ontributions to comparative 
Philippine grammar. IL. The numerals; (¢) Connective parti- 
cles in the Philippine languages; () Notes on Hebrew phonology. 

Professor Gottheil, of Columbia University, Hasan ibn Ibra- 
him ibn Zilak and his Ta’rikh Misr wa-Fadailiha. 

Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, The name 
Istar. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, Aspects of the Vedic 
Dative. 

Mr. Michelson, of Ridgefield, Conn., Preliminary report on 
the linguistic study of the Vayu Pura dina. 

Professor Mills, of Oxford, The Ahuna V airya and the Logos. 

Professor Mueller, of Phil: ade ‘Iphia, The last years of the Per- 
sian rule in Egypt. 

Mr. Oliphant, of John Hopkins University, Was there a lost 
myth—Indra and the Ants ? 

Mr. Quackenbos, of Columbia University, Classical allusions 
to the pearl and pearl-fisheries of Persia and India. 

Dr. Yohannan, of Columbia University, Persian Notes. 
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List oF MEMBERS. 


REVISED, DECEMBER, 1907. 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 





I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


M. AUGUSTE BArTH, Membre de Il’Institut, Paris, France. (Rue Garan- 
ciére, 10.) 1898. 

Dr. RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, C.I.E., Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 
1887. 

JAMES BurcEss, LL.D., 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 1899. 

Prof. T. W. Ritys Davips, Harboro’ Grange, Ashton-on-Mersey, England. 
1907. 

Prof. BerTHOLD DELBRUECK, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. FriepricH DELITzscn, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Hartwig DererenspourG, 30 Avenue Henri-Martin, Paris, France. 


1907. 
Prof. ApotpH ERMAN, Steglitz, Friedrich Str. 10/11, Berlin, Germany. 
1903. 


Prof. Ricuarp GARBE, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1902. 

Prof. KARL F. GELDNER, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Prof. M. J. pe GorJr, University of Leyden, Netherlands. (Vliet 15.) 
1898. 

Prof. IGNAz GoLDZIHER, vii Hollé-Uteza 4, Budapest, Hungary. 1906. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.LE., D.Litt., 1-C.S. (retired), Rathfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1899; Hon., 1905. 

Prof. Ignazio Guipi, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure, 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. HeENpDRIK Kern, 45 Willem Barentz-Straat, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
1893. 

Prof. Franz KieLnorn, University of Gittingen, Germany. (Hainholz- 
weg, 21.) 1887. 

Prof. AtrreD Lupwic, University of Prague, Bohemia. (Kénigliche 
Weinbirge, Kramerius-gasse 40.) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Masrero, Collége de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
l’Observatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. THropor NOELDEKE, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Prof. Riciarp PiscueLt, University of Berlin, Germany. (Halensee, 
Joachim Friedrichstrasse 47.) 1902. 

Prof. Epuarp Sacuavu, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormser Str. 
12, W.) 1887. 
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Prof. ArcuIBALD H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Eneruarp Scuraper, University of Berlin, Germany. (Kronprin- 
zen-Ufer 20, N. W.) 1890. 

Prof. JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, University of Gittingen, Germany. (Weber 
Str. 18a.) 1902. 

Prof. Ernst WINpIScH, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitits 
Str. 15.) 1890. [Total, 25. ] 


Il. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Names marked with + are those of life members. 


Rev. Dr. Justin Epwarps Aspott, Tardeo, Bombay, India. 1900. 

Dr. Cyrus Apter, U. 8S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1884. 

F. SturGes ALLEN, 246 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 1904. 

Miss May ALice ALLEN, 256 Edgewood Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1906. 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnno.p, 275 Washington St., Providence, R. I. 1894. 

Prof. WILLIAM R. ARNOLD, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1893. 

Dr. Kanicut ASAKAWA (Yale University), 385 Winthrop Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 1904. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Arkinson, 94 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. J. CutteEN Ayer (P. E. Divinity School), 5000 Woodlawn Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 1907. 

Miss Auice M. Bacon, 4 Mansfield St., New Haven, Conn. 1907. 

Hon. Simeon E. BALpwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

LeRoy Carr BARRETT, Princeton, N. J. 1903. 

Prof. Grorcrk A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. L. W. Batren, 232 East 11th St., New York. 1894. 

Prof. HARLAN P. Beacn (Yale University), Kuling, China. 1898. 

Prof. Wituis J. Breecner, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
1900. 

Haro_p H. Benper, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1906. 
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Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen. (Am Zeug- 
hause 1.) 
GOTTINGEN: Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
HALLE: Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesell- 
schaft. (Friedrichstr. 50.) 
Leipzig: Kéniglich Siichsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Leipziger Semitistische Studien. (J. C. Hinrichs.) 
Municu: Kéniglich Bairische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
K6nigliche Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 
TUBINGEN: Library of the University. 
GREAT BriTAIn, Lonpon: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. (22 Albemarle St., W.) 
Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Archeology. (37 Great 
Russell St., Bloomsbury, W.C.) 
Philological Society. (Care of Dr. F. J. 
Furnival, 3 St. George’s Square, Prim- 
rose Hill, NW.) 
ITALY, FLORENCE: SocietA Asiatica Italiana. 
RoME: Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
NETHERLANDS, AMSTERDAM: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
Tue HacGue: Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié. 
LEYDEN: Curatorium of the University. 
Russia, HELSINGFors: Société Finno-Ougrienne. 
Sr. Pererspurc: Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 
Archeologiji Institut. 
Swepen, UpsaLta: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 
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IIf. ASIA. 


CatcuTTa, Gov’t of INDIA: Home Department. 
CeyLon, CotomBo: Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
CuInA, SHANGHAI: China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tonkin: l’Ecole Francaise d’extréme Orient (Rue de Coton), 

Hanoi. 
InpIA, BomMBAY: Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The Anthropological Society. (Town Hall.) 
CatcuTTa: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. (57 Park St.) 
The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 
Lanwore: Library of the Oriental College. 
SImLaA: Office of the Director General of Archaeology. (Ben- 
more, Simla, Punjab.) | 

JAPAN, Tokyo: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Java, BATAVIA: Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. | 
KoreEA: Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea. 
NEW ZEALAND: The Polynesian Society, New Plymouth. 
PHILIPPINE IsLANDS: The Ethnological Survey, Manila. 
Syria: The American School (care U. 8. Consul, Jerusalem). 

Revue Biblique, care of M. J. Lagrange, Jerusalem. 

Al-Machriq, Université St. Joseph, Beirut, Syria. 


IV. AFRICA. 
Eaypt, Carro: The Khedivial Library. 


V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 


The Indian Antiquary (Education Society’s Press, Bombay, India). 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred 
Hilder, Rothenthurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 
Hess Str., Munich, Bavaria). | 

Revue de l’Historie des Religions (care of M. Jean Réville, chez M. E. 
Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (care of Prof. D. Karl 
Marti, Marienstr. 25, Bern, Switzerland). 

Beitriige zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. (J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Oriental Bibliography (care of Prof. Lucian Scherman, 18 Ungerer Str., 
Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 438 East 57th St., 
Chicago, Il. 

American Journal of Archaeology, 65 Sparks St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Transactions of the American Philological Association (care of Prof. 
F. G. Moore, Hanover, N. H.). 

Le Monde Oriental (care of Prof. K. F. Johansson, Upsala, Sweden). 

ReEcIPIENTS: 312 (Members) + 70 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 382. 
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REQUEST. 


The Editors request the Librarians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete as may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 
Boston Public Library. 

Brown University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 
Columbia University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Yale University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





With Amendments of April, 1897. 





CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArticLe III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

ArtTIcLe IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. , 

ArtTIcLE VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

ArTICLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

ArticLte IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

ARTICLE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 





SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 


I. For THe Liprary. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from.that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 


pensated. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author, <A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be procured from time to time, as they are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4, Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 


is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 


annual assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is $2; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section, 

















